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According to the Prophet, when the holy wars have ended everywhere 

but in a place to the west called Ifrīgiya, our forces facing the enemy 

` will see the mountains move and they will prostrate themselves before 

the Almighty. Verily, He takes nothing from them in heaven but their 
servants. 


al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique Septentrionale, 22. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ARAB CONQUEST of North Africa began fifteen years after the 
Prophet Muhammad's death in 632 and lasted a century and a half. 
Berber opposition grew until by the 740s it stretched from Tripolitania 
to Tangier. Viewed from the orient, the Maghrib appeared intractable, 
and a tradition preserved by Abū l-'Arab credits the Caliph ‘Umar as 
calling Ifriqiya the “gateway to hell."! Other Arab writers interpreted 
the difficulty of the conquest as a religious challenge whose greater hard- 
ship reaped the greater blessing.* Later North African chroniclers took 
a more positive view and cited hadith in favour of the Berbers. Accord- 
ing to one of these, the Prophet himself advised ‘Umar with the words: 
“God will open a gate to Islam in the direction of the Maghrib, and he 
will raise up a people to glorify him and humiliate the unbelievers."? 

For a century and a half the Umayyad and then ‘Abbäsid caliphs 
sought to bring North Africa under their direct control. Their failure 
sheds light on the turmoil of the late seventh and eighth centuries. 
Although to the modern reader these events in the Maghrib may appear 
tangential to contemporary developments in Damascus or Baghdad, 
they illustrate just how difficult it was for the caliphate to maintain 
centralised control. 


1Abü l-'Arab, Classes des savants de l’Ifrigiya, trans. M. Ben Cheneb (Algiers, 
1920), 40. See also Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya wa'l-Andalus. Conquête de 
l'Afrique du nord et de l'Espagne, trans. A. Gateau, 2nd ed. (Algiers, 1947), 41; Ibn 
*Idhàri, Bayan al-mughrib, trans. E. Fagnan (Algiers, 1901-14), I, 1. 

2Al-Bakrī, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, ed. and trans. M. de Slane 
2nd ed. (Algiers, 1913), 50-51/21-22. 

3Abü Zakariya’, Kitab al-sira wa-akhbār al-a'imma, trans. E. Masqueray (Al- 
giers, 1878), 15, see also 12, 17, 18. 
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2 Introduction 


Berber opposition in North Africa found an Islamic identity in the 
Ibādīya sect. Berber defiance was effectively channeled into a confed- 
eration of tribes under Ibadi leaders. The success of these Ibadi leaders 
had religious, political, economic, and tribal ramifications that will be 
discussed separately in the chapters following. 

“Mohammadan Quakers" was what a nineteenth-century traveller 
called the Ibadiya on account of the truthfulness of their conversation, 
the morality of their domestic life, and the integrity that characterised 
their commerce.* It is a view not so very different from that of many 
historians of Ibadis in early medieval North Africa. They picture a 
cohesive Berber community devoted to its Imam, marked by moral 
rectitude, and devoted to debating fine points of theology. Such a view 
was probably predictable since it derives from an Ibadi tradition that 
idealized its past. It is this "tradition," the accumulated literature of 
Ibadi chroniclers, that will be reassessed in this book. The focus will 
be on the specific who? what? and why? of the Ibadi phenomenon in 
the eighth- and ninth-century Maghrib. 

Generations of Ibadi shaykhs recorded their community's early his- 
tory, including the sterling attributes of the first and second Rustamid 
Imäms who founded the Rustamid Imämate at Tähart in what is now 
modern Algeria. Their appearance in Ibadi chronicles compiled cen- 
turies later reflects the cumulative process of tradition building. The 
early personalities of the sect accrued merit over time, and a legendary 
distinction was ascribed to them retrospectively. 

My analysis in this book will juxtapose the hazy early traditions of 
the Ibadi community and their Imams against what we can perceive as 
actual events. My object will be to define what it was Ibadism offered 
in the way of man's relation to God, and the jamā'a or community's 


4A. Faroughy citing G. Napegyi, Ghardaia, or Ninety Days Among the Bani 
Mozab (New York, 1871) in “A Persian Dynasty in North Africa," The Islamic 
Review 40 (1952), 15. 

5Charles Bekri, “Le kharijism berbère,” AIEO (1958), 55-108; M. Bulghräd, 
“The Ibadi Movement in Tāhart and Sadrāta,” Al-Asāla 41 (1977), 43-50; Ger- 
ard Dangel, “L’imamate ibädite de Tahert, 761-909: contribution a l'histoire de 
l'Afrique du Nord durant le haut moyen âge” (Thèse du 3e cycle, Strasbourg Il, 
1977); M. and E. Gouvion, Le kharidjisme, monographie du Mzab (Casablanca, 
1926). 
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relationship to authority, that was so attractive and ultimately success- 
ful. 

Three characteristics of the eighth century were the rise of Persian- 
Iraqi merchants, evidences of Christian antecedents among the Berbers, 
and factionalism among the Maghribi tribes. Three chapters examine 
these three points in order to clarify who was attracted to Ibadism. I 
will show that merchants, Christians, and Berber tribes had an interest 
in the Ibadi Imàm as an alternative authority to the caliph. Chapters I 
and III specifically focus on defining authority within the Ibadi context, 
first in Iraq, where the sect had it origins, and then in North Africa, 
where Tahart emerged as the Ibadi capital of the Rustamid Imams. For 
just over a century, this Imämate survived schismatic opposition, tribal 
secession, and dynastic disputes. With Tahart's fall to the Fatimid 
army in 909, Ibadism in North Africa began to pale to obscurity. 

The focus of the last chapter shifts away from the Ibadis of Tahart 
to the continuation of the sect in the post-Rustamid period from the 
tenth century onwards. The hagiographic literature of the Ibadis, that 
is, the collections of biographical sketches of notable figures, suggests 
a broadly scattered network of Ibadi merchant-shaykhs who travelled 
widely in pursuit of their studies as well as commercial gain. Regarding 
themselves as links in a scholarly chain of knowledge going back through 
the earliest Imäms in North Africa to the origins of the sect in seventh- 
century al-Basra, these merchant-shaykhs provide the answer to why 
and how the sect survived. 


The Ibādīya 


Before concluding with a word on the sources let us proceed with a 
rapid historical survey of the Ibadiya. It was not until the second half 
of the eighth century that the movement came to be called Ibadiya by 
others. By then, its doctrines and their political implications had crys- 
tallized, and the way forward was becoming clear; with the death of 
the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz in 101/720, reconciliation 
with the central government became impossible.” The true religion was 





®Georges Marçais, La berbèrie musulmane et l'orient au moyen йде (Paris, 1946), 
43. 
"See Chapter II below. 
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ready to leave its nest. Backed by the considerable financial resources 
of its merchant members, particularly in the increasingly prosperous 
Iraqi entrepôt of al-Basra,° the Ibadi community sent out teams of mis- 
sionaries to promising trouble spots such as Khurasan, ‘Uman, Yemen 
and, of course, North Africa. 

Five of these missionaries, or hamalat al- ilm, the “bearers of learn- 
ing," arrived in the eastern Maghrib towards the end of the 750s just 
as Maghribi opposition was ripening into revolt against the ‘Abbasid 
governor.'? Under the successive leadership of Abū l-Khattab al-Ma'ā- 
firi, Abu Hatim, and Abü Qurra, the rebellion very nearly succeeded. 
Crushed finally by the ‘Abbasid general Muhammad ibn al-Ash'ath, 
those tribes that had supported the Ibadi leaders withdrew to the Ja- 
bal Nafüsa in modern Libya, and to the Jarid and Tahart in modern 
Algeria. 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam, one of the original five hamalat al- 
“Іт, was elected Imam in Tahart, and this is seen as the beginning of 
the Rustamid dynasty. An old man by this time, he was soon succeeded 
by his son ‘Abd al-Wahhāb ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan in 784-85, and by his 
grandson Aflah in 823-24, to both of whom al-Bakri and Ibn Saghir 
give the title caliph.'! Both son and grandson were capable men and 
under them the Maghribi community developed and prospered. Their 
combined Imamate accounts for 80 years of the Rustamid dynasty’s 
133.1? 





8My variant on a later Ibàdi metaphor comparing the true religion (al-‘ilm) to 
a bird: “The egg was laid in Medina, it hatched in al-Basra, and it flew to ‘Uman.” 
See J.C. Wilkinson, “The Early Development of the Ibadi Movement in Basra,” in 
G.H.A. Juynboll, ed., Studies in the First Century of Islamic Society (Carbondale, 
1982), 125. 

Ibn Saghir, “Chronique d'Ibn Saghir sur les Imams rustumides de Tahert,” 
ed. and trans. A. de C. Motylinski in Actes du XIVe Congres International des 
Orientalistes (Algiers, 1905), 65, 68-71. This will be further elaborated in Chapters 
II and III. 

10 According to Ibadi tradition, however, this was not the first instance of Ibādīs 
on North African soil. That distinction is assigned to Salama ibn Sa‘id 50 years 
earlier. 

11А]-ВаКтт, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 139/67; Ibn Saghir, "Chron- 
ique,” 81. 

12р ‘Idhari, Bayan al-mughrib, 283. 
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Isolated amidst Berber tribalism, the Imams ‘Abd al-Wahhab and 
Aflah developed a policy of divide and rule. Not surprisingly, this led 
to schism and war. According to Ibn Saghir: 


Each tribe sought the moment to gain the Imam’s favour at 
the expense of their rival. It was said, and God only knows, 
that he (the Imam) lay back at his ease knowing full well 
he was master of the situation. But the ferment of jealously 
remained until the day came when Aflah died.? 


Upon Aflah's death, his son Abu Bakr ibn Aflah was elected Imam 
instead of his brother, Abū l-Yaqzan, who was in prison in ‘Abbasid 
Baghdad.'* 

For the events that followed, unflattering to the dynasty, we must 
turn again to Ibn Saghir, since Ibadi sources pass them in silence. The 
new Imam, Abi Bakr, a lover of poetry and pleasure, and not the man 
his father was, was soon beset by challengers. Rustamid authority was 
only saved by the return from Baghdad of his more popular and wily 
brother, Abū l-Yaqzan, whose political acumen was apparently as sharp 
as his father’s and grandfather’s. 

He needed their qualities and more to weather the civil war that had 
been simmering since the days of Aflah. Christians, Persians, Arabs, 
and tribes struggled for power and attacked each other’s quarters in 
Tāhart.!? In the next seven years, Abū l-Yaqzàn succeeded in consol- 
idating his authority over the powerful tribes. As though to atone for 
the years of factionalism and strife, his 40-year reign appears to have 
recaptured the pious aura of the dynasty's founder, ‘Abd al-Rahmän.!$ 
However, peace thus restored was again lost upon the death of Abü 
l-Yaqzàn and the return of rival claimants and factionalism. His open- 
handed son, Abü Hätim, was popularly elected by townsfolk without 
consultation with the mashayikh and tribal leadership, who supported 


13]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 87. 

14 He had been caught and arrested in Mecca, while on the hajj. 

15]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 98-100. 

16The Ibadi tradition portrays him as deeply religious, passing the nights in prayer 
and recitation. The door of his house was considered as that of a mosque. See Ibn 
Saghir, “Chronique,” 113-14; Abū Zakariya', Kitāb al-sira, 329. 
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his uncle, Ya‘qüb ibn Aflah, who came out of the family mold of moral 
austerity. Abü Hätim lasted only a year before he had to withdraw, but 
intervention by powerful tribal leaders imposed a truce and his uncle 
Ya'gūb ibn Aflah was installed. Four years passed before the machi- 
nations of Abū Hatim succeeded and he returned to Tāhart where, 
having learned his lesson, he thereafter managed affairs wisely enough 
that “none complained of him.”'7 

The final ten years of the Rustamid dynasty before its fall in June 
909 to the forces of the Fatimid Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Shi*i are obscure.!? 
Ibn Saghir's account ends just before this time and Abū Zakariya’’s 
record is unclear. Though accounts are confused, it is evident that 
factionalism had intensified to a point where the Rustamid dynasty 
was unable to control the situation. Its time had passed.!? 


Chronology of the Rustamid Imams 





‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam ........... 777 or 779-784 (160 or 162-168 AH) 
*Abd aLWāhhāb. scene rere ss onde 784-823 (168-208 AH) 
ATEN sievas суды ка ишик Rae ee Е 823-64 (208-50 AH) 
Abū Bakr ibn Aflah .................... 864-68 (250-54 AH) 
Muhammad (Abū l-Yaqzan) ibn Aflah .. 868-94 (254-81 AH) 
Yüsuf (Abü Hatim) ibn Muhammad .................... 894-97 (281-84 AH) 
Yaqub Ibn АЙа аана name os së EISE ieee 897-901 (284-88 AH) 
Yüsuf (Abü Hatim) ibn Muhammad . -.. 901-907 (288-94 AH) 


Yaqzän ibn Muhammad ............................... 907-909 (294-96 AH) 


V Abü Zakarya', Kitab al-sīra, 330; al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar (Cairo, 
1301/1884), 262. That matters had gotten out of hand is vividly described by 
Ibn Saghir (“Chronique,” 123): “With blows, prison, and irons, his police immedi- 
ately put an end to dissipation. The wine jars were broken in every house regardless 
of its master's influence. Some fled to the mountain heights while others to the val- 
ley depths. Justice returned. Merchants took heed. The innocent were reassured. 
And thieves and brigands were banished so that roads became safe and all could go 
about in peace." 

18]bn ‘Idhari recorded the assassination of Abū Hatim by Yagzān ibn Muhammad 
in 906-907 (Bayan al-mughrib, I, 284). However, according to Abü Zakariya', who 
ignores Ya'qüb ibn Aflah's four-year interregnum, Abü Hatim's Imamate lasted 
fourteen years from the death of Abū l-Yaqzan. 

19For further discussion of the end of the dynasty during the early tenth century, 
see Arlette Nègre, “La fin de l'état rustumide," RHCM 6-7 (1969), 10-21. 
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A variation occurs in Ibn 'Idhari: 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam ........................... 772-84 (161-68 AH) 
‘Abd al-Warith [sic] s .... 784-804 (168-88 AH) 
TC MEET CREME NEN ANC QULA AA 804-20 (188-205 AH) 





Ibādī Sources 


The standard classical histories and geographies?? refer to the Ibādīya 
only marginally and freguently not even by name. Were it not for Ibādī 
works, this present study would not be possible. So it is only right that 
a few words be devoted to the principal sources. Most Maghribi Ibādī 
texts are still in manuscript and remain seguestered in libraries in the 
Mzāb, Jabal Nafūsa, and Jarba. During his visit to the region in the 
early 1950s, Joseph Schacht was able to record some of these holdings 
in a bibliographic list,?1 and this was subsequently augmented by ‘Amr 
Ennami.? European interest in these manuscripts goes back to the 
last century when the French scholar Emile Masqueray first brought 
attention to Ibàdi material in an article published in the late 18705.23 
His work was followed in 1885 by that of A. de C. Motylinski, an in- 
terpreter for the French military in the Mzäb, and Henri Basset in 
his studies of the Berbers.?* In the 1920s another traveller and scholar, 
Z. Smogorzewski, collected various works that were the beginnings of 
the Ibadi collection at Lwow, half of which survived the Second World 
War and is now at Kraków. It is these Polish manuscripts that oc- 
cupied Tadeus Lewicki for 50 years, beginning in the 1930s. Finally 
there is the work of several Italian scholars—R. Rubinacci, M. Moreno, 


20Notably Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn 'Idhàri, al-Nuwayri, al-Bakri, 
and Ibn Khaldün. See Bibliography. 

21 «Bibliothèques et manuscrits abadites,” RAf 100/446-48 (1956), 375-98. Not 
all western scholars have been as cordially welcomed as Prof. Schacht; see E. Zeys, 
Législation Mozabite, Le Nil, du marriage et de sa dissolution (Algiers, 1886), 8-9. 

224Description of New Ibadi Manuscripts from North Africa,” JSS 15 (1970), 
63-87. 

234Les chroniques du Mzab," Bulletin de la société de géographie 2 (1883), 203-12. 

He cited 82 important manuscripts dating from the first centuries of Islam to 
the fifteenth in his “Bibliographie du Mzab: les livres de la secte abadhite," Bulletin 
de correspondance africaine 3 (1885), 15-72. 

254Les manuscrits arabes des bibliothèques des Zaouias de Ain Mahdi et Tlemcin, 
de Ouargla et de Adjadja,” BCA 3 (1885), 211-65; Essai sur la littérature des 
berbéres (Algiers, 1920). 
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and L.A. Veccia Vaglieri—who have used the Ibadi manuscripts at the 
University of Naples.?5 

Let us now introduce these Maghribi texts to which we will be 
referring constantly. 


IBN SAGHĪR's Akhbar al-a’imma al-rustamiyin 


Though generally listed among the Ibadi sources, Ibn Saghir's work 
of the later ninth century is the only one written by a non-Ibādī.?” Ibn 
Saghir, who was apparently a merchant in Tāhart during the Imamates 
of Abū l-Yaqzan and Abū Hātim, provides one of the oldest insights 
into the community, and as such provides a non-sectarian alternative 
to later Ibādī works. In the words of his translator, Ibn Saghir was 
able to record events without the restraint of Ibadi writers who feared 
to shatter the saintly aureole with which they loved to surround their 
Imäms.* Nevertheless, his account was admired by later Ibadi writers, 
who incorporated extracts from him into their own works, notably al- 
Barrādī and al-Shammakhi. 


IBN SALLĀM's Kitāb 


This work was thought to be extant only in extracts included by 
al-Shammakhi?? but fortunately it was recently rediscovered and pub- 
lished with a German commentary by Werner Schwartz.?! Ibn Sallam, 


?5See Bibliography. 

27See n. 9 above. 

28T. Lewicki, “Les historiens, biographes et traditionnistes ibadites-wahbites de 
l'Afrique du nord du VIIe au XVIe siècles,” FO 3 (1961), 105-06; idem, art. “Ibn 
Saghir" in EI”, II (Leiden, 1969), 924. 

29Motylinski, “Bibliographie du Mzab,” 31. Author's translation. 

39 AI-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 133, 135, 141-42, 161-62, 260, 262. 

31 Kitāb Ibn Sallām. Eine Ibaditisch-Maghribinische Geschichte des Islams aus 
dem 3./9. Jahrhundert, ed. Werner Schwartz and Shaikh Salim ibn Ya'qüb 
(Stuttgart, 1986). See also Schwartz” Die Anfūnge der Ibaditen in Nordafrika. 
Der Beitrag einer Islamischen Minderheit zur Ausbreitung des Islams (Wiesbaden, 
1983). 
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writing at the end of the ninth century, before the end of the Rustamid 
dynasty, is the earliest Ibadi source for the Maghribi community and 
its origins in the orient. As such, his Kitāb is valuable for its eyewitness 
testimony to the conditions of his contemporaries. 


ABU ZAKARIYA’’s Kitab al-sira wa-akhbar al-a’imma 


This work by Abu Zakariya’ Yahya ibn Abi Bakr al-Warjlani is one 
of the principal sources for the history of the Maghribi Ibadis and prior 
to the recent publication of Ibn Sallam’s work was the oldest available 
Ibadi work. As the author’s full name indicates, he was originally 
from Wārjlā and, thanks to al-Darjīnī's tabagat, we know that he was 
a student of Abu l-Rabi' Sulayman ibn Yakhlaf al-Mazati and that 
he died in 1078-79.?? The historical scope of his Kitab encompasses 
the development of Ibadism in North Africa, the rise of the Rustamid 
dynasty and its eventual fall, and finally the tenth-century struggles 
of the Ibadis against the Fatimids. A second part of this book, which 
has not been translated, is taken up with biographies of notable Ibadi 
shaykhs.% 

A word of caution regarding Ibadi histories is that they cannot be 
viewed as purely historical but must be seen also as hagiographic. Their 
intention was partly religious, with an eye to the edification and instruc- 
tion of Ibadi students—a theme to which we will return throughout this 
book. 


AL-WisyANTs Kitab al-siyar 


The Kitab al-siyar is a collection of biographies, a popular genre in 
Ibadi literature, in which celebrated shaykhs are grouped in classes or 





32Motylinski, “Bibliographie du Mzab,” 42; al-Shammäkhi, Kitab al-siyar, 412- 
13. 
3*Two translations exist for the first half: E. Masqueray's Chronique d'Abou 
Zakaria (Algiers, 1878), and Roger Le Tourneau and H.R. Idris’ “La Chronique 
d'Abü Zakariyya' al-Wargalānī,” in RAf 104 (1960), 99-176, 322-90; 105 (1961), 
117-76, 323-74. 
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tabagāt covering 50 years. Its author, Abū I-Rabī' Sulayman ibn ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Wisyani, was a student of Abü Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Muhammad al-Lawati (d. 1133-34). Al-Darjini, who subsequently 
used this work, as did al-Shammakhi, included al- Wisyani in the twelfth 
tabaqa, or the second half of the twelfth century. The only copy of the 
Kitab al-siyar known to me is preserved in the manuscript collection 
in Kraków.?* 


AL-DARJĪNĪ's Kitab tabagāt al-mashayikh 


This work was commissioned by the Ibadi mashayikh of Jarba, who 
had in turn been asked by fellow Ibadis іп талп for a history of their 
sect in North Africa. Unsatisfied with Abū Zakarīyā' 's chronicle on ac- 
count of its incompleteness and faulty Arabic, they asked Abū l-'Abbas 
Ahmad ibn Sa'īd al-Darjīnī to compile a history of the Rustamids and 
biographies of their celebrated doctors.** 

The work is divided into two parts. The first reproduces Abü Za- 
karīyā” 's chronicle with some additional material, and the second part, 
as the title indicates, is a collection of biographies. However, living a 
century later than al-Wisyānī, whose work he incorporated, al-Darjini's 
tabagāt brings the biographies up to date for the second half of the 
thirteenth century. Like many Ibadi scholars, al-Darjini travelled ex- 
tensively in the course of his studies. Born in the Jabal Nafūsa, he went 
on to visit the Jarid, Warjla, Tawzir, and finally the island of Jarba. 
Thus, when he came to write his Kitab tabagāt al-mashayikh he was 
able to use, in addition to al-Wisyānī, various sources that were later 
lost. 


AL-BARRADI's Kitab al-jawahir al-muntagat 


Little is known about Abū l-Fadl Abū l-Qasim ibn Ibrahim al- 
Barrādī al-Dammarī,** who lived between 1350-1450. He too travelled 





34 Kitab al-siyar, Kraków ms. 277, 1-189. 

35Aļ-Darjīnī's Kitab was published by I. Tallày as Kitab (абада! al-mashayikh 
bi-l-Maghrib (Constantine, 1974). 

365ее R. Basset, art. “al-Barradi” in EI, I (Leiden, 1913), 666. 
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much, passing from his home in Jabal Dammar to the Oued Righ, Jabal 
Nafüsa, and thence to Jarba, where he died surrounded by his students. 
Though a noted theologian and jurist, he was particularly well regarded 
as an historian and biographer. His Kitab al-jawahir al-muntagāt?" is 
in two parts that together complement the earlier work of al-Darjīnī. 
The first part is divided into two halves: a history and biographies; the 
second part is a critique of al-Darjini's work, to which he adds some 
new material. Concerning the history of the Rustamids, he depends 
almost exclusively on the chronicle of Ibn Saghīr.* 


AL-SHAMMAXKHI's Kitab al-siyar 


Abū l-‘Abbäs Ahmad ibn Abi *Uthman Sa‘id al-Shammakhi is per- 
haps the best-known Ibadi historian, and his work is one of the most 
important for the history of the Ibādī community in North Africa.?? It 
draws upon many earlier works now known only by his extracts from 
them in his Kitab, for example the Kitab siyar mashayikh Nafūsa of 
Magrīn ibn Muhammad al-Bughtūrī (d. 1202). The Kitāb al-siyar is a 
collection of biographies of Ibadi scholars dating from the commence- 
ment of the sect until the early sixteenth century. Interspersed in the 
biographical accounts are historical passages that elucidate the tradi- 
tion. 

Active in the second half of the fifteenth century, al-Shammākhī 
studied in the Jabal Nafüsa, in Tripolitania and died in 1521-22 in 
Yafran in the Jabal Nafüsa. Manuscripts of Kitab al-siyar are not 
rare, though no translation exists except a short passage included by 
Masqueray at the end of his Chronicle of Ibn Saghir.*? 


37 Manuscripts of this work are rare. One exists in Krakow, another in Naples. 
See R. Rubinacci, *Notizia di alcuni manoscritti ibaditi esistenti presso l'Istituto 
Universitario Orientale di Napoli," AJUON 3 (1949), 431-38. A lithographic edition 
was published in Cairo in 1302/1885-86. 

Зза. Rubinacci, “Il Kitab al-gawahir di al-Barradi,” AIOUN 4 (1952), 102. 

39See T. Lewicki, “Une chronique ibādite: Kitab as-siyar d'Abü l'Abbas Ahmad 
ash-Shammakhi," REI 1 (1934), 59-78. 

40«Extraits de L'abrégé dech Chemakhi," in Masqueray, Chronique d'Abou Za- 
karia (Algiers, 1878), 342-90. 
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ANONYMOUS SOURCES 


In addition to the above accounts and authors there are some im- 
portant anonymous Ibadi works to be briefly catalogued here for the 
sake of clarity. 

The Jabal Nafüsa in modern western Libya was always an impor- 
tant centre of Maghribi Ibadism (and remains so today). As such it was 
a locale of an intense religious life, which is apparent in the lists of its 
shaykhs famous for their learning and piety. The Tasmiyat shuyukh Ja- 
bal Nafüsa wa-gurāhum is one such list of Ibadis,*! compiled in the pe- 
riod 1150-1200. Tasmiyat shuyukh Jabal Nafūsa constitutes the first 
part of a manuscript entitled Dhikr asma’ Ба“ shuyükh ol Wahbiya, 
which was published as an appendix to al-Shammakhi's Kitab al-siyar 
and is a list of Ibadi-Wahbi shaykhs classed by tribe, including more 
than 90 from the Nafüsa tribe alone.*? 

The second anonymous list, also published as an appendix to al- 
Shammakhi's Kitab al-siyar,** was the basis of Réne Basset’s valuable 
work "Les sanctuaries du Djebel Nefousa"*5 and is a guide, or rihla, to 
holy places in the Jabal Nafusa. 

So far the sources mentioned have been either chronicles or biogra- 
phies. Many doctrinal works have also survived, although most remain 
in manuscript. The ‘Agida, or profession of faith, prescribes Ibādī doc- 
trine and is the basis for teaching young students. One such manuscript 
was the subject for Pierre Cuperly's discussion of Ibadi doctrine in the 
twelfth century.* 


41Part of the Kraków ms. 277, entitled Siyar al-mashāyikh. 

42See T. Lewicki, Etudes ibadites nord-africaines, Partie 1: Tasmiya šuyūh Gabal 
Nafūsa wa-qurähum. Liste anonyme des šayhs ibādites et des localités du Gabal 
Nafüsa contenue dans le 'Siyar al-mašā'ih' (VI-XII s.) (Warsaw, 1955). 

43 Anonymous, Dhikr asma’ ba'd shuyükh al-Wahbiya, in al-Shammakhi, Kitab al- 
siyar wa-akhbār al-a'imma, ed. E. Masqueray (Algiers, 1878), 590-91. This list is 
the subject for Lewicki's “Ibadica, tasmiya Suyüh Nafüsa," RO 25.2 (1961), 87-120. 
He suggested a late twelfth-century or early thirteenth-century date. 

44See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar wa-akhbār al-a'imma, ed. E. Masqueray (Al- 
giers, 1878), 598-600. 

45«Les sanctuaries du Djebel Nefousa,” (reprint) CT 29 (1981), 434-44. 

46“L’Ibadisme au XIIe siècle: la Aqida de Abu Sahl Yahya,” IBLA 42 (1979), 
67-89, 277-305. Also see R. Rubinacci, “La professione di fede di al-Gannawuni,” 
AIUON 14 (1964), 553-95. 
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LEWICKI CORPUS 


Of the above works, only Ibn Saghir’s Akhbar al-a'imma al-rustamī- 
yin and Abū Zakariya’’s Kitab al-sira wa-akhbār al-a'imma have been 
readily available in translation. Other Ibādī works have either been 
published obscurely or not at all. For this reason we are indebted to 
the many articles and monographs of the late Polish scholar, Tadeus 
Lewicki. A partial list of his works in the bibliography shows the 
breadth of his research, beginning in the early 1930s and continuing 
into the 1980s. While some of his titles extend beyond the field of Ibādī 
studies, most are devoted to various aspects of the Maghribi commu- 
nity and are based on the manuscripts in the Kraków collection." His 
work has provided other scholars with valuable information drawn from 
source material that otherwise would be unavailable. 

It is no doubt for this reason that Lewicki's articles frequently read 
like a prose catalog. His taxonomic approach often focuses on a single 
category of information, for example sources, places, notable individu- 
als, linguistic examples, or tribal groups. Given the volume of material 
covered, these diverse articles can be hard to digest as a whole and 
difficult to synthesize. However, we are indebted to Tadeus Lewicki for 
blazing the wan 28 

Rather than catalog his works, a task already partially undertaken, ? 
a few observations in regard to using the Lewicki corpus are obligatory 
concerning his somewhat uncritical approach to the material. Curi- 
ously, Lewicki never takes up the historical context of his Ibādī sources, 
but appears to have accepted them a priori as historical fact. This is 


474 catalog of these manuscripts was published by Stefan Strelcyn: Katalog 
rekopisow arabskich. Catalogue des manuscrits orientauz des collections Polonaises 
(Warsaw, 1964). 

48For those not familiar with Lewicki’s work I include this appreviated list: 
*Quelques textes inédits en vieux berbére, REI 3 (1934), 275-96; art. "Al- 
Ibādiyya” in EI?, III (Leiden, 1968), 648-60; Études ibädites nord-africaines, 
I (Warsaw, 1955); “La répartition géographique des groupements ibädites dans 
l'Afrique du nord au moyen-âge,” RO 21 (1957), 301-43; “Les liaisons maghre- 
bines sahariennes et soudanaises de la ville de Ouargla au moyen age,” in Études 
maghrebines et soudanaises (Warsaw, 1976). 

49M. Canard, “Les travaux de Tadeus Lewicki concernant le Maghreb et en par- 
ticulier les Ibadites,” RAf 103 (1959), 356-71; 105 (1961), 186-92. 
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important to keep in mind as two prevailing conclusions recur in his 
work: first, the notion of an Ibādī “state” comparable to the contempo- 
rary Aghlabids; and second, the complete Islamisation of Ibadi Berbers 
by the middle of the eighth century. Both of these conclusions will be 
questioned in the course of this book. In addition, Lewicki never treats 
the theological content of Ibadism in early Islamic development. What 
he has done, instead, is meticulously compile a series of catalogues that 
provide us with much raw data for analysis. The sheer number of his 
studies is impressive; however, one must note that there is repetition, 
particularly in his later work.” 


No introduction is complete without thanks given to those who have 
helped. Jere Bacharach of the University of Washington and Hugh 
Kennedy of St. Andrews first encouraged the publication of this book. 
Dr. Z.J. Kapera of the Institute of Oriental Philology, Kraków, gen- 
erously supplied me with manuscripts from that collection. My friend 
and advisor Michael Brett of the University of London's School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies was always ready with his time and help. 
Thanks also go to Ann Jousiffe and P.M. Kenrick for allowing me to 
use their photographs. Most particularly, I thank Jim Stronks and 
Christie Sanders. 





S? For example, “Ibadica, Tasmiya shuyükh Nafüsa" overlaps significantly Études 
ibādites nord-africaines. And Arabic External Sources for the History of Africa 
to the South of the Sahara (Warsaw, 1969) duplicates *Quelques extraits inédits 
relatifs aux voyages des commerçants et des missionaires ibadites nord-africains au 
pays du soudan occidental au moyen âge,” FO 2 (1960), 1-27. 
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CHAPTER I 


“RELIGION AND SOVEREIGNTY ARE 
TWINS:”! EVOLUTION OF THE IBADI 
IMAMATE 


FROM THE MOMENT missionaries brought Ibadism to North Africa, it 
began to diverge from the body of Islam and evolve its own tradition. 
One can sense from references by Arab geographers, often brief, and 
historians,? that the Berber population was associated with Ibadism 
only in general terms. That Ibadi Islam took hold, however, is certain, 
and this chapter examines a major reason for its appeal to the Berbers, 
namely the Ibādī interpretation of authority. Amid the tide of Islam, 
what stood out for them as Ibadi? And why did it attract large numbers 
of Berbers? The answers to these questions are complex and are the 
subject of this book as a whole. But we will begin here by proposing 
that the key factor was the Imam and the Ibādī definition of the Imam’s 
authority. 

In the second half of the seventh century AD, the office and role 
of caliph, imam, and amir al-mu'minin was stil undeveloped. It 
was during this formative period that the Ibadiya emerged. For its 
part, the Ibadi concept of authority evolved separately from that of 
the Umayyad. Authority, Ibadis believed, was founded on knowledge, 
“т, and was exercised through consultation and consensus within the 


Ibn al-Mugaffa', Al-Durra al-yatima aw al-adāb al-kabir (On the Obedience 
Due to Kings), in M. Kurd "Alī, Кава” al-bulagha’ (Cairo, 1946), 49. 

? Al-Ya'qübi, writing in the second half of the ninth century, for example, men- 
tions Ibadis in the north Saharan town of Zawila. See his Kitab al-buldan, ed. М.Ј. 
de Goeje (Leiden, 1892), 345. 
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community where both Imäm and umma had obligations of piety and 
moral rectitude. 

Like other Islamic institutions later regarded as sacrosanct, fully 
established, and unquestioned since their origins,? the development of 
the Imämate was a complex evolution involving questions of authority 
and its legitimacy, and who should govern and on what basis. It was 
disagreement over these issues that led to the fracturing of the Islamic 
umma, the community, and the emergence of sects, one of which was 
the Ibādīya. The divergent nature of Ibadism becomes apparent if we 
discern the components around which the mainline institution of the 
caliphate crystalized—as codified by Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad 
al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058) in his Al-Ahkam al-sultaniya. 

The following historiographical point is important in understand- 
ing this period: our sources postdate it by many years. For example, 
al-Mawardi, writing in the eleventh century, utterly disregarded four 
centuries of historical fact’ in order to write what H.A.R. Gibb has 
seen as an "apologia. .. inspired and shaped by the circumstances of his 
own time."* Al-Māwardī's Ahkam is the work of a Sunni jurist argu- 
ing retroactively the legal basis of the orthodox political constitution. 
His purpose was to establish the historic continuity of the orthodox 
khilafa in the face of Shī'ī and Khārijī polemics challenging allegiance 
to false caliphs. With this in mind, we turn to what al-Mawardi laid 
down as required for the head of the Muslim community.” There are 
eight such qualifications, ranging from physical and moral soundness 
to training and belonging to the tribe of Quraysh. This crucial last re- 
quirement received general reinforcement by hadith, notably the dicta 
that “The Imàms shall be of the Quraysh" and “There shall always 


3It was Joseph Schacht’s opinion that Muslim schools of law only developed in the 
ninth century and were subsequently further defined. See his “Sur la transmission 
de la doctrine dans les écoles juridiques de l'Islam," AIEO 10 (1952), 409. 

*T.W. Arnold, The Caliphate (London, 1965), 70. 

5H.A.R. Gibb, “Some Considerations on the Sunni Theory of the Caliphate," 
Archives d'histoire du droit oriental 3 (1939), 401-10. 

Ibid., 401-402. This classical Sunni view belongs to the ninth or even tenth 
century, and thus links the evolution of the caliphate with the law. 

TAl-Māvardī, Al-Ahkam al-sultaniya, trans. E. Fagnan as Mawerdi: les statuts 
gouvernementaur (Algiers, 1882), 30-42. 
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be a ruler over men from among the Quraysh."? Such hadith justi- 
fied the political institution as it had developed and represented a 
later synthesis of Sunni opinion in the course of the ninth and tenth 
centuries.? 

Al-Mawardi next itemizes an Imām's ten responsibilities. Among 
them he must defend the shart‘a, act as judge, levy taxes, and defend 
the community. The point is that these qualifications and obligations 
were devised clearly a posteriori to the eighth century. These were 
what al-Mawardi selected retrospectively as the critical issues. What is 
more difficult is to see the contentious influences that actually prevailed 
during the formative eighth century. 

Insight into this period has been gained by Patricia Crone's and 
Martin Hinds' study!? of the significance and function of titles with the 
emphasis on the supreme title of khalifa.!! They argue that this office 
had more than secular importance in the first century AH, in the period 
of expanding Umayyad power. While historical accounts hostile to the 
Umayyads are often attributed to the subsequent ‘Abbasid dynasty, 
Crone and Hinds suggest that such hostility was born in the antagonism 
between ruler and ‘ulama’. The latter safeguarded and transmitted 
the traditions that were the source for the subsequent classical point 
of view.!? Crone and Hinds broaden the caliph's original functions to 
include legal matters as well as his role as spiritual head. They argue 
persuasively that religious dissent would not have centred around the 
caliphate if that office had been merely political.! In other words, the 
political and religious roles of the Imam were not divorced.!* 


8Al-Muttaqi al-Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummal (Hyderabad, AH 1364-95), VI, 3452, 
3469. 

9 Arnold, Caliphate, 45. In this context Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds in God's 
Caliph: Religious Authority in the First Centuries of Islam (Cambridge, 1986), 70- 
73, discuss the dating of hadith and conclude that had Islamic records stopped in 
750 AD, hadith would have appeared as a marginal phenomenon. 

10 God's Caliph. See n. 9 above. 

11Wadad al-Oādī, “The Term ‘Khalifa’ in Early Exegetical Literature,” Die Welt 
des Islams 28 (1988), 392 n. 1. 

12God’s Caliph, 23, 49. 

13] bid., 42. 

14A1-Oādī modifies this conclusion and suggests that this association was a prod- 
uct of the very late Umayyad period (“The Term ‘Khalifa’ ” 405). 
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Caliphs, like prophets, were agents of God. The latter delivered 
messages and the former put them into effect. They acted as God's 
governor, or khalifat Allah. Their legitimacy was based on inherited 
authority as God's chosen lineage, as kinsmen of 'Uthmān. Thus, as 
God's deputy on earth, the Umayyad caliph was in a position to dis- 
pense the law of the community as well as have a direct influence on 
the growing body of thought according to his own sense of right and 
just practice. Following Crone's and Hinds' interpretation, it was the 
Umayyad caliphs who provided the focal point of the community. In his 
role as the ultimate religious leader, or Imam, the khalīfa represented 
a guide and protector of Islam through whom salvation was gained. 

Scholars will continue to debate the ramifications and historical con- 
text of the early caliphate. What is certain, though, is its triple nature. 
As military leader, or amir al-mu'minin, the khalifa took the very ac- 
tive role of supreme war lord. As leader of the community in its religious 
obligations, the Imam vindicated by word and deed the claims of a “dy- 
namic“ sharī'a against its enemies.!? Thirdly, as khalifat Allah he was 
divinely entrusted to transmit God's message and, consequently, his 
guidance ensured salvation. Such a monopoly of authority was bound 
to be challenged as the community proliferated and evolved from its ho- 
mogeneous beginnings. This is where the Ibadiya entered the drama. 

As the centre of power, the caliphate was a magnet for disaffection 
as early as the days of ‘Uthmän, the third caliph (r. 23-35/644-56). 
Opposition focused on the question of a caliphal legitimacy based on 
an inherited right. Matters came to an explosive head in 36/657 during 
the first civil war, or fitna, when ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the fourth caliph, 
undermined his theoretically divine right to the office of caliph by sub- 
mitting to arbitration. The Khawarij, who rejected him and his fallibil- 
ity, are seen by historians to have solidified into a recognizable party at 
this time.'% The earliest and most violent were the Khārijī Azariqa and 


15God was not seen as the immediate ruler of his subjects. His representative 
on earth was the real executive, whose authority flowed from the divine law. The 
divine law thus preceded the state and provided its foundation. See M. Khadduri, 
The Law of War and Peace in Islam (London, 1940), 14, 16. 

16W.M. Watt, “Kharijite Thought in the Umayyad Period,” Der Islam 36 (1961), 
215-16. Henri Laoust suggested that an initial tribal insubordination from Abü 
Bakr's time remained ever ready to ignite. The conquests, while an immediate 
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their co-sectarians, the Najadat. More moderate Khawarij remained in 
al-Basra, and it was out of this party that the Ibadiya would form. 
Thus it is in the complexities of factional al-Basra in the late seventh 
century that we find the earliest stirrings of what become the Ibädiya.!7 

We will return in a moment to the historical development of the 
community from its earliest traceable origin in the east and follow it to 
the Maghrib. But first let us continue with the general theme of Khariji 
opposition to the caliphate in order to show the ways in which the 
moderate Ibadi community resembled and differed from its Umayyad 
contemporaries. 

Emerging from the intellectual ferment of late seventh-century al- 
Basra, moderate Khārijī thought was concerned with the same issues 
over which extremists such as the Azariqa and Najadat took such fa- 
natic measures. All Khawarij adhered to the tahkim!? and held that 
believers were thus enjoined to take up the jihad against apostate Mus- 
lims. On this subject, however, the moderates differed on points of 
definition, perhaps adhering to the Qur'anic injunction: 


Nor should the believers all go forth together: If a con- 
tingent from every expedition remained behind they could 
devote themselves to studies in religion, and admonish the 
people when they return to them that thus they [may learn] 
to guard themselves [against evil].!9 


Eventually, moderate views coalesced on several points that might be 
enumerated as follows: their relations with other Muslims, the defini- 


unifying factor, carried the germ of division and schism. See his Les schismes dans 
l'Islam (Paris, 1965), 1-5. 

17See Watt, “Kharijite Thought,” 222: "The discussions that took place in Basra 
at this time, and in which these moderate kharijites played a prominent part, were 
the foundation of most later theological developments in Islam." For a discussion 
of the Khārijī origins of the Ibadiya, see L.A. Vaglieri, art. "Harūrā'” in EI ?, Ш 
(Leiden, 1971), 235-36. 

18That is, the Muslim body politic must be founded on God's commands as 
signified in the exhortation: lā hukm illa li'llah, “Judgement belongs to God alone.” 
As an underlying tenet of Ibädism, this came to mean that only government ordained 
by God was acceptable. See J.C. Wilkinson, The Imämate Tradition of Oman 
(Cambridge, 1987), 149; Watt, “Kharijite Thought,” 219. 

19Sürat al-Tawba (9), v. 122. 
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tion of sin, the definition of community elaborated in the terms wilaya 
and barā'a, and the political concept of the community in its four states 
of manifestation. 

For extremist Khawarij such as the Azāriga, doctrine was uncom- 
promising and straightforward. They had "gone out" and made the 
hijra to their camps, and considered those Muslims who failed to take 
up the standard of revolt against unjust rule as mushrikün, or “poly- 
theists." Their tactics were as uncompromising as their doctrine, which 
included as licit booty all property and family of polytheists and con- 
doned religious assassination (ist? rad). They rejected taqiya, that is, 
prudent caution or even dissimulation under unjust rule, a device of the 
moderates. Extremists believed that all right-minded Muslims should 
take up arms rather than shelter in al-Basra, which they held to be 
part of the dar al-kufr, or “realm of the unbelievers.” 

Moderates, on the other hand, permitted association with other 
sects to the extent of living under a ruler who did not share their prin- 
ciples. The strict and absolute adherence to a rigorous moral code 
characterized membership in the community. Consequently, the ques- 
tion of sin was narrowly examined and its definition refined,”° for it was 
on this basis that a man was excluded or admitted to the community.?! 
Membership was crucial, of course, as it was only by belonging to the 
saved sect, al-firga al-nājiya, that a man attained salvation.? Thus 
salvation was merited through belonging, wala’, rather than any inter- 
cession of a khalifa.?? By wala’, in its most fundamental religious sense, 


20[bāģī theologians were still hard at it in the twelfth century, as indicated in 
correspondence between ‘Abd al-Wahhāb ibn Muhammad ibn Ghalib ibn Numayr 
al-Ansari and Abū Ammar ‘Abd al-Kafi ibn Isma‘il al-Tanutī. See I.S. Allouche, 
“Deux épitres de théologie abādite,” Hespéris 22 (1936), 78. 

?1]f a man violated a law for which a legal punishment was prescribed, he was 
regarded as an infidel but not excluded from the community; he was a minor infidel 
(kufr nima). But the man who knowingly rejected divine sovereignty, such as by 
refusing to fast or pray, was guilty of a grave sin for which excommunication was 
the result; he was a major infidel (kufr milla) and regarded as a renegade. 

22Watt, "Kharijite Thought," 226: “To give allegiance to an Imām was to affiliate 
oneself to a guide who might or might not be the true representative of God...” 
Cf. Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph, 41: “choosing the right Imam... was a matter 
of vital importance for salvation." 

?*This concept of belonging as distinct from exclusion is discussed at length in 
the Ibādī literature under the terms al-walā” and al-bara’a, and is one of the main 
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was meant man's association with the unity of God, or tawhid. Begin- 
ning with the individual's obedience to God's commands, the Ibādī 
perception of wala’ radiated outwards to embrace prophets of the past 
as well as fellow believers, including, above all, the Imam. In juxta- 
position were those outside this sphere. Towards them one exercised 
the doctrine of barā'a, i.e., one foreswore all contact with them. In 
fact, cast in the language of Islam, fierce loyalty towards one's fellow 
sectarians, al-wala’, appears superimposed on pre-Islamic structures of 
tribal solidarity. 

In its political aspect this sectarian community pragmatically rec- 
ognized four distinct manifestations” depending on the circumstances 
in which its members found themselves. Ibādī doctrine recognized the 
possibility of living under a non-Ibadi ruler who might not share their 
views, and who might even oppress them.? Now while every good 
Muslim should sacrifice his very life to further the establishment of the 
true state, Ibadi doctrine permitted a certain realistic flexibility for 
coping in the case of an obdurate tyrant. The community would go 
underground and become secret, in a state of concealment (kitmān).** 
Should the scales tip the other way and more and more Muslims ac- 
crue to the wala’ of the underground community, they could then enter 
a state of zuhür, or open manifestation." Under such circumstances 
Ibadis would be in a position to expand in an active offensive indicated 
by the term shira’,”® the defensive counterpart being difa‘. In these 


themes of later Ibādī doctrine. In his Studies in Ibādism (Benghazi, 1972), 195, 
A.K. Ennami observes that the first systematic study by Abū l-Rabi' Sulaymān ibn 
Yakhlaf al-Mazati dates to the end of the eleventh century. 

"5 Ennami, Studies in Ibādism, 233-38. 

?5A]] Khawarij agreed that Muslims had the right to revolt against an unjust 
ruler. In contrast, orthodox opinion, according to Ibn Hanbal, urged the necessity 
of resigning oneself, even in the case of injustice, since it is not permissable to take 
arms against caliphal authority. See M. Talbi, L'émirat aghlabide (Paris, 1966), 
65-66. 

26]n the state of kitmān, the Imāmate was dispensible. 

27Al-Ash'arī, Magālāt al-islamiyin, ed. Н. Ritter (Istanbul, 1929-30), I, 104:14, 
105:4. 

?5In contrast to the activists, shurāt, epitomized by Abū Bilal Mirdas (whose 
memory was long cherished in Khawärij and later Ibadi circles), are the non- 
activists, the да ‘айа. Ibādīs accept both as good Muslims. See С. Levi della Vida, 
art. “Mirdas ibn Udaiya,” EI !, III (Leiden, 1936), 514-15. 
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three manifestations—zuhur, shira’, and difa‘—the community must 
have a leader, that is, an Imām.*? 

Prior to the ninth century our sources are scanty?? on matters of 
Ibādī doctrine. Except for Ibn Sallām, they postdate the ninth century 
and the fall of the Rustamid dynasty.?! Thus, we should distinguish 
between historical reality and the later tradition, bearing in mind that 
the latter revised the former. Historical individuals were arranged in a 
rationalized form acceptable to later Sunni criteria.** In other words, 


29The obligation to elect an Imàm was based on the Qur’änic precept of “pro- 
moting good and preventing evil," al-amr bi-l-ma‘rüf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, to 
which the Ibädis attached great importance, obviously, as it promoted the true faith 
and ensured the reign of God on earth. See Sürat Al ‘Imran (3), vs. 101, 106; Sürat 
al-A‘raf (7), 156; Sürat al-Tawba (9), 72, 113; also R. Rubinacci, "The Ibadis,” 
in A.J. Arberry, ed., Religion in the Middle East (Cambridge, 1969), II, 306; T. 
Lewicki, “The Ibādī Community at Basra in the Seventh to Ninth Centuries,” JWH 
13 (1971), 62-63. 

30The late eighth-early ninth century writings of Abū ‘Ubayda Muslim, Abū Nüh, 
and Abü Sufyän are preserved only in part by such later writers as al-Darjini and 
al-Shammākhī. Ibn Sallàm is the earliest extant Ibādī source, and his work dates 
from the last quarter of the ninth century. 

1Notably there is al-Barradi’s Kitab al-jawahir (ca. 1400) and al-Shammakhi's 
Kitāb al-siyar (ca. 1500). It is true that an earlier, south Arabian tradition was 
preserved through the writings of Abū Sa'īd al-Qalhati, whose eleventh-century 
work rested on that of ‘Abd Allah ibn Yazid al-Fazari (d. ca. 700). This south 
Arabian tradition has been traced by J.C. Wilkinson for the Ibadi community of 
*Uman (see n. 32 below). 

A thorough reading of Wilkinson's work suggests more points of divergence be- 
tween the *Umàni and the Maghribi communities, particularly in regard to the 
exercise of authority, relationship to tribal support, and economic and agricultural 
environment. However, his work on the Basran community is relevant as al-Basra 
was the source for both traditions. A comparison of the two Ibādī traditions falls 
outside this study, but a recent article has attempted it: T. Bierschenk, "Religion 
and Political Structure: Remarks on Ibadism in Oman and the Mzab (Algeria),” SI 
68 (1988), 107-27. 

32Rubinacci (“The Ibadis,” 310-11) suggests that Ibādī doctrine probably devel- 
oped along parallel lines to that of the Sunni and dealt with the same questions, 
particularly in the eighth and ninth centuries. See also M. Gouvion, Le kharidjisme, 
51; T. Lewicki, “Les subdivisions de l'Ibadiyya," SJ 9 (1958), 76. Wilkinson too de- 
votes an article to Ibadi hadith, and concludes that they reflect a later period, in 
this case the end of the ninth century, when the orthodox schools of law were solid- 
ifying. See his “Ibadi Hadith: an Essay on Normalization,” Der Islam 62 (1985), 
231-59. 
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the tradition became necessary since there was no original codified Ibādī 
doctrine by which the community was defined.? The earliest Ibadi 
work in the Maghribi tradition, Ibn Sallam's Kitab, reflects the late 
ninth century?* in which it was written; consequently, its treatment of 
earlier events must be viewed with caution.** Though it is our earliest 
Ibadi source, his Kitab cannot supply us with any definition of the 
Imämate.% 


Ibadi traditions regarding the Imāmate are very few.” In fact, there 
is no formal definition in the Maghribi sources. After the fall of the Rus- 
tamid Imämate in 909, there was no contemporary need. Though the 
Imämate had existed in the Maghrib, as an institution it had become 
obsolete. While it provided material for edifying histories,** it was no 
longer a subject upon which theologians thought it was necessary to 
dwell.?? . 


Maghribi Ibadi doctrine, in fact, only briefly touches on the subject 
of Imams, who are grouped with religious leaders, mashāyikh, which 
suggests a later coalescence with the mashayikh of the post-Rustamid 


33The early tenth-century historical account by Ibn Saghir does show us Imàms 
fulfilling all possible roles. This will be a theme of Chapter III below. 

34In his “Les historiens, biographes,” 127, Lewicki has suggested it was written 
for the third Rustamid Imam, Aflah. 

35See Michael Brett's review of Kitāb Ibn Sallām in JRAS, Third Series, 2 (1988), 
400. 

36]t does, however, have a bearing on the fundamental issue of membership in the 
community, which subsequently would develop into the full-blown legal concept of 
wala’ and barā'a. Regarding barā'a, one finds already in Ibn Sallam (Kitāb, 66-67) 
the distinction between great evil and small faults. 

37One of these traditions touches on the crucial point of Qurashi descent: “This 
question [of Qurashi rule] will continue as long as two Qurashis remain. But woe 
upon those who are infatuated with kingship." See Ennami, Studies in Ibadism, 
140. 

38An example is Abū Zakariya’ al-Warjlani’s Kitab al-sira wa-akhbar al-a'imma, 
which is used extensively in this study. See the Bibliography. 

39This is in marked contrast to the 'Umani tradition. In ‘Uman the Ibādī Imāmate 
was defined formally and was nearly identical to that described by the Sunni al- 
Māwardī, with the crucial exception of Qurashi origins. The Ibadi Salim ibn Sa‘id 
al-Sa'ighi, writing in the eighteenth century, described the necessary qualifications 
in his Kanz al-adib, and like al-Mawardi, he set forth a list of physical, mental, and 
moral requirements. See Wilkinson, The Imāmate Tradition, 170. 
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community. Together Imāms and mashāyikh merit wala’ for their 
activity in propagating and defending the true religion. Moreover, this 
wala’ could not be changed even if a large number of people spoke 
ill of them. The Maghribi tradition, formulated by mashayikh after 
the ninth century, could afford to tolerate past Imāms since, in reality, 
the Imamate was a dead issue. On the other hand, mashäyikh who 
compiled the tradition were thus investing themselves with walā' and 
authority by association. 

Later Ibadi sources in the Maghrib trace an unbroken chain of 
Imams from the late seventh century to the Rustamid Imäms of the 
ninth century.*! As a tradition the pedigree of this chain is impecca- 
ble. As an historical phenomenon, it requires careful handling.*? For 
our study here, we must work our way carefully from the earliest Ibādī 
stirrings in late seventh-century al-Basra to the middle of the eighth 
century, when Ibādī missionaries, the hamalat ol ilm, were sent forth 
to Ifrīgiya. 

The Ibadi tradition traces its origin to Abü Bilal, a survivor of the 
battle of al-Nahrawān and a leading member of the jamā'at al-muslimin 
in al-Basra in the 670s.*5 A more significant contribution, however, is 
credited to his contemporary, Jābir ibn Zayd,*4 who succeeded him and 
is regarded by Ibadis as the first Imam al-muslimin (even though this 
was during a period of kitmän) and credited with the first collection 
of Ibādī hadith.*5* Responding to growing pressure to break completely 


40See Chapter VII below. 

4!These later Ibadi writers relied entirely оп Ibadi authorities. Traditions com- 
piled by Sunnis were not used at any stage. In his treatise, Al-Hagā'ig, al-Barradi 
advised Ibadi students as far as possible not to read them. See Ennami, Studies in 
Ibādism, 90. Ulrich Rebstock includes a valuable chart in his introduction show- 
ing the extent to which later Ibadi writers depended on earlier works. See his Die 
Ibaditen im Magrib (Berlin, 1983), xxiv. 

42This is an important point because most western scholars have accepted Ibadi 
writings uncritically—examples include Gerard Dangel's L'imamat ibādite and M. 
Gouvion's Le kharidjisme. 

59 The fame of his piety and moderation was such as to be celebrated by several 
poets. See Levi della Vida, “Mirdäs ibn Udaiya,” 514-15. 

#4A1-Shammäkhi, Kitab al-siyar, 67, 72. 

45For both Abū Bilal and Jābir ibn Zayd, see the appendix to anon., Kitab al-sira 
wa-akhbär al-a’imma, 363-67. Jabir ibn Zayd, called the “sea of knowledge" (bahr 
al- ilm) and “light of religion” (nür al-din), was, according to al-Shammakhi, a close 
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with caliphal authority, Abü ‘Ubayda, the third Imäm, plotted the 
strategy whereby Ibadi regions were established away from the centres 
of authority. 

The Ibādī tradition that preserves this chain of continuity has itself 
been dated to the period of this same Abū ‘Ubayda.*® Ј.С. Wilkin- 
son traced its literary roots to a biographical work by Abü ‘Ubayda’s 
contemporary, Abü Yazid al-Khwarzimi, which subsequently was used 
by Abū Sufyan Mahbüb ibn al-Rahil in his Каб." The latter work 
was commissioned probably by the Rustamid Imam Aflah ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab (c. 864-68), for whom Abü Sufyän was creating a struc- 
tured line of development from the Khawarij secession at al-Nahrawan 
onwards. 

It has been argued that the earliest members of the Ibadi commu- 
nity, while associated with the Khawārij, should not be called Ibādīs. 
Rather, as learned Basrans, they were part of the jamā'at al-muslimīn.*% 
Jäbir ibn Zayd, as a prominent Basran scholar and confidant of Ibn 
*Abbās,*? was built up as a founding figure by later chroniclers, who 
exaggerated his role even to the point of lengthening his lifespan to 
dovetail with his successor in the chain, Abu ‘Ubayda. 

Whether Jābir ibn Zayd was an Imam or not, he certainly repre- 
sented a departure from mainstream Umayyad leaders. The tendency 
of the early Basran Ibädis was to conceive of a community to which 
all deserving Muslims could belong, and from among whom an elected 
Imàm would ultimately emerge. The office of Imam per se appears 
to have been less important than a definition of who belonged to the 


friend of Ibn ‘Abbäs, an important source of hadith for subsequent legal traditions. 
On this see Wilkinson, “Ibadi Hadith,” 62 n. 2. 

46]bid., 250-51. The following conclusions are Wilkinson's. 

57 Abü Sufyān was a student of Abū ‘Ubayda and was regarded as head of the 
Basran community after the death of al-Rabī' ibn Habib. As an historian, he is the 
source of most of the tradition regarding the origins of the Ibadiya and was used by 
al-Darjini. Al-Barradi also cites him on questions of figh, doctrine, and theology. 
He was the last Basran Imam (d. 8405). 

#8Wilkinson, “Early Development," 132, 134, 136. See also Bekri, “Le kharijism 
berbère,” 55-108. 

49 Al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 342, 364. ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-‘Abbäs is regarded 
as one of the greatest of first-generation Muslim scholars. See L. Veccia Vaglieri, 
art. "Abd Allāh b. al-‘Abbas” in EJ ?, I (Leiden, 1960), 40. 
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community. In other words, the political aspect of leadership was yet 
to be established, nor was it associated with any particular person or 
family? Authority came from knowledge, ‘ilm, a core Ibadi tenet sus- 
tained from the early days in al-Basra until long after the fall of the 
Rustamids of North African Tahart. 


That Jābir ibn Zayd and Abū ‘Ubayda were called Imāms is an 
example of an ez post facto rationalization of an essentially apolitical 
milieu.! The practice of claiming prominent historical figures like Abū 
Bilal Mirdas as Imams of the Ibadi community was perpetuated by later 
writers like al-Shammakhi and al-Barradi. Imam al-kitman, “Imam in 
the time of concealment,” as a later Maghribi title for Abū ‘Ubayda, 
reflects nothing more than a twelfth-century notion of the organization 
of the Basran community 400 years earlier.*?* This is the version we find 
in the histories of Ibn Sallam, Ibn Saghir, and Abū Zakariya’, which, it 
has been suggested, is a later reflection of a coherent political structure 
that had come into being in the early 800s. 


Early eighth-century Ibadi Imams may have been largely historical 
fiction. The Rustamid Imams of North Africa in the late eighth and 
ninth centuries, however, were not. They assumed the title imam al- 
bay'a and were seen simultaneously as chiefs of war, qadis, theologians, 
and infallible as interpreters of Ibadi doctrine. Those who argued to 
limit the Imām's power were branded heretics. Religious authority 
thus went hand in hand with political power. Ironically, the Rustamid 


50This might have been no more than a reflection of contemporary attitudes, 
even with regard to the mainline caliphate. Drawing upon exegetes of the Umayyad 
period living in al-Basra, Khuräsän, and the Hijaz, Wadad al-Qadi, in her analysis of 
khalifa, suggests five meanings. One of of these, referring to Adam, was interpreted 
as representing all men; that is, “all men are created as khalīfas.” See al-Qadi, “The 
Term ‘Khalifa’ ," 408, 410. 

51Wilkinson, “Early Development," 134. This tendency is illustrated by Ibadis 
of the twelfth century, who matched the four states of political manifestation as 
follows: Zuhür or open manifestation was characterized by Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. 
Difa' or defensive measures were undertaken by ‘Abd Allah ibn Wahb al-Rasibi. 
Shira, in the sense of aggressive expansion, was credited to Abü Bilal Mirdäs, and 
kitmān, or concealment, was seen as the wise policy of Abū ‘Ubayda and Jābir ibn 
Zayd. Their roles were seen as distinct during the early years. See Schwartz, Die 
Anfänge der Ibaditen, 67; also Wilkinson, The Imämate Tradition, 162. 

52Wilkinson, The Imämate Tradition, 162. 
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Imäms came to wield power not so very different from that of the 
Ummayad caliphs from whom the early sect had dissented. 

We should remember here the brevity of the Imämate, which is the 
reason why the institution barely emerges in later doctrinal works. As 
an edifying historical theme in the later chronicles, the Imamate served 
a purpose. However, post-Rustamid authority, as we shall see in Chap- 
ter VII, would later come to be dispersed among the Ibādī mashayikh. 
In a way, this concept of authority can perhaps be interpreted as a 
return to the sect's origins. 

Thus we have seen that Ibadi doctrine developed in the scholarly 
ferment of early eighth-century al-Basra. Even so fundamental a con- 
cept as the Imamate was still evolving, and although various individuals 
were known as Imam, their role had fallen far short of the later con- 
cept of Imam as exercised by ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the immediate successor 
of the Rustamid founder, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam. The political 
tradition of the Imamate was a later fabrication that ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
could not have known. 

Like its mainstream Arab counterpart, it permitted the exercise of 
military, religious and temporal power. In North Africa, the tempo- 
rary political vacuum caused by the transition from the Umayyad to 
*Abbasid dynasty was filled effectively, if briefly, by ‘Abd al-Khattab, 
the first elected Imam in Ifriqiya. But it was only with the election of 
the Persian bearer of learning, ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, in 776, 
that the Ibadi doctrine of Imamate came into its own. By examining 
the extent of his authority and that of his son, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, in the 
historical context of eighth and early-ninth century North Africa, the 
actual role of the Imamate will become clearer, and to this we shall 
turn to next. 
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CHAPTER II 


SURVIVAL THROUGH ALLIANCE: 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE IBADIYA 


al-Hajjāj: I will keep a sharp eye on you Kharijis and 
harvest you with vigour. 
Khārijī: You harvest while God sows.! 


AL-BASRA, at the beginning of the eighth century, was a complex web 
of tribal, political, and religious interests.? It was a period of ferment 
and transition as the ruling Umayyad dynasty weakened in the face of 
factional challenges. During this period, the ‘Abbasid da‘wa, though 
ultimately victorious, was not the only alternative. There emerged out 
of late seventh-century al-Basra other theories of the community and 
its leadership of which Ibadism was one. Those Ibadis whose collec- 
tive views came to be recognized as moderate (in contrast to recurring 
Khawarij turbulence? ) were in fact attacking the very basis of caliphal 
authority. Ibadi theories of wala’ and barā'a, which threw open the 
doors of the community to all comers on the basis of equality before 
God, could only subvert the privileged position of the Quraysh. Simi- 
larly, the ‘Abbasid da‘wa was propagated to Persian and Arab alike, to 
tribesmen and mawalz. The ‘Abbasids also offered an alternative to the 

1Al-Jahiz, Al-Bayän wa-l-tabyin (Beirut, 1968), II, 316. 

?Charles Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz (Paris, 1953), 23-24. 

3A considerable part of ‘Abd al-Malik's 21-year reign was taken up with war 
against the Khawärij. See J. Périer, Vie d'al-Hadjdjádj ibn Yousof (Paris, 1904), 
26. 
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dynastic claims of the Umayyads and a promise of moral rejuvenation. 
Theirs was a persuasive call, the reaction to it powerful, and the conse- 
quence, perhaps, inevitable. In retrospect it appears so, but during the 
learned discussions of Basran men of letters,‘ other alternatives may 
have appeared just as feasible. 

A century and a half later Ibadi theory and jurisprudence had ex- 
panded and the early development had been fleshed out. Were we to 
view the Ibadiya solely on the basis of their later writings, the commu- 
nity would appear to have sprung upon the scene full-grown. Reaching 
through the veil of pious legend for the facts, however, we find the 
nascent Ibādī community locked in a political struggle? that in the par- 
lance of the time was effected through Islam. The causes of political 
unrest, such as the disenfranchisement of the mawali and the jealousies 
and animosities of northern and southern Arab tribes, also affected the 
Ibadis. 

It is to an example of this that we now turn, specifically the political 
association of the early Ibadi community with the powerful Azdi family 
of al-Muhallab. Here is an example of the critical importance of tribal 
and family loyalties in the politics of the day. This alliance, though 
only briefly alluded to in the sources, was nevertheless strong enough 
to remain operative from the 680s in al-Basra well into the 770s in 
Ifriqiya. 

It was during the latter part of the caliph Mu'awiya's reign in the 
late seventh century that significant numbers of the Azd ‘Uman tribe 
came north into Iraq. They had not been a part of the first wave of 
conquerors. Soon, however, their numbers increased, particularly in 
Khuräsän, where their valiant fellow tribesman, al-Muhallab ibn Abi 
Sufra al-Azdī,” held the caliph's enemies at bay with the help of six 


^]t was, indeed, the "readers" and pious scholars of the Our'ān who were most 
passionately involved, for, in Wellhausen's words: “The theocracy, the injustice of 
the ruling power and the right of revolting against it had always to have the sanction 
of the religion." See J. Wellhausen, The Arab Kingdom and its Fall, trans. M.C. 
Weir (Calcutta, 1927), 248. 

5Wilkinson, “Early Development,” 135. 

Moshe Sharon, Black Banners from the East (Jerusalem, 1983), 55. 

"Patricia Crone, Slaves on Horses: the Evolution of the Islamic Polity (Cam- 
bridge, 1980), 39; Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 397. 
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sons.* In recognition of this service,’ the old warrior was named gov- 
ernor of the province (Figure la), where he was joined by many of his 
Azdī kinsmen.'? On al-Muhallab's death in 702, his position remained 
in the family and passed to his son, Yazid ibn al-Muhallab.! 

The Muhallabids entrenched themselves firmly in Khurasan with the 
backing of the Azd and other southern tribes.!? Here was a provincial 
power to reckon with, which even the powerful Iraqi governor al-Hajjaj 
had to accept. These two men, Yazid ibn al-Muhallab and al-Hajjaj 
ibn Yüsuf al-Thaqafi, epitomize the polarization of political interests 
and the struggle for power. Al-Hajjaj, himself a northerner, feared 
the build-up of Muhallabid strength and intrigued to bring down the 
southerner Yazid and his family (704-14).'* He was initially success- 
ful, and the Muhallabids were ousted as governors of Khurasan. But 
Yazid survived thanks to the protection of Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
the caliph Walid's brother and successor.! With the succession of Su- 
layman (r. 96-99/715-17), the pendulum swung the other way with 
a vengeance and Yazid stepped into al-Hajjaj's shoes as governor of 
Iraq.!6 


8Périer, Vie d'al-Hadjdjádj, 104, 106; Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 70. 

?Such was the gratitude for al-Muhallab's repeated successes against the 
Khawarij theatening al-Basra that the city was nicknamed, “Basra of al-Muhallab." 
See Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt al-a‘yan wa-anbā' abna’ al-zamān, trans. M. de Slane 
(Paris, 1842), III, 509. 

10Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 231. Muhallabid popularity was also based on their 
proverbial generosity, a byword of the late Umayyad period. See Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan, IV, 170. 

11 A]-Tabari, Ta'rikh al-rusul wa-l-mulük, ed. М.Ј. de Goeje et al. (Leiden, 1879- 
1901), II, 1318; al-Baladhuri, Futüh al-buldan, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1863-66), 
335; trans. P.K. Hitti and F.C. Murgotten as Origins of the Islamic State (New 
York, 1916-24), II, 41; Martin Hinds, An Early Islamic Family from Oman: al- 
‘Awtabi’s Account of the Muhallabids (Louvain, 1991), 53. 

12Sharon, Black Banners, 57-61. 

13]bn Khallikān, Wafayat al-a‘yan, IV, 164, 175-76. 

14 A] Tabari, Ta'rikh, II, 1182. 

15P. Crone, art. *Muhallabids" in EI ?, VII (Leiden, 1991), 359. Yazid ibn al- 
Muhallab was introduced to Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik by Wuhayb ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Azdi, whom Sulaymän esteemed highly. See Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
al-a‘yan, IV, 180. 

16For more on the animosity between Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Hajjaj, 
see Z.I. Oseni, “A Study of the Relationship Between al-Hajjaj ibn Yūsuf al- Thaqafi 
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It is at this time, in the early eighth century, that we first see signs 
of a relationship between the Muhallabids and the Ibadiya of al-Basra. 
Like the Muhallabids, the Ibadiya's relations with al-Hajjaj had de- 
teriorated from the last years of the seventh century, and similarly 
came to a crisis with the death of ‘Abd al-Malik in 705. Why the 
Ibadis lost al-Hajjaj's favour after they had sought it assiduously is not 
certain. Possibly they became too closely associated with the fearsome 
Khawarij, whose revolts had plagued the eastern caliphate, even though 
those members of al-Basra's *ulamā” who subsequently were identified 
as early Ibädis had maintained a distance from the violent dissidence 
of the extreme Khawarij. A better reason for al-Hajjaj's animosity was 
perhaps the close association between his political enemies the Muhal- 
labids and the Ibādīs of al-Basra. We know that at least four women of 
the Muhallabid family were Ibädis themselves, including Yazid ibn al- 
Muhallab's sister, ‘Atika.!® The sixteenth-century Ibadi historian Abū 
l--Abbas Ahmad al-Shammakhi contributes the charming detail of this 
lady's friendly interest in a leading Ibädï, Jabir ibn Zayd al-Azdi, to 
whom she sent food parcels.!? 

The convergent religious tendencies of Muhallabid women” and the 
Ibadi ‘ulama’ (even if at this early date they can only be seen as “proto- 
Ibadis” )? had, in fact, some substance. Both Muhallabids and Ibadis 
represented the “up and coming” against the Qurayshi establishment. 
The Muhallabids of the А24 ‘Uman tribe lacked the lustre of even 
such contemporary renegades as Ibn al-Ash‘ath, whose Kinda tribe 


and the Marwanid Royal Family in the Umayyad Era,” Hamdard Islamicus 10.3 
(1987), 21. 

17A)-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 67, 72, as cited by Lewicki, “The Ibādī Com- 
munity at Basra,” 68. 

18Wilkinson, “Early Development,” 248 n. 48. 

19Lewicki, “The Ibādī Community at Basra,” 68; Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 
247. According to al-Shammāklī (“Extraits,” 377), ‘Atika also sent a young camel 
to Jabir ibn Zayd. 

20Some of the ladies took a rather more active role in things. Al-Shammakhi 
mentions another Muhallabid woman, Halbiya, whom he described as one of the 
most fervent of the Ibadis, and who was actively involved in the Ibadis’ attack on 
Mecca (746-47). She continued to live there after the general slaughter of the family 
by Yazid II (ibid., 383). 

?! Wilkinson, “Early Development,” 136. 
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was descended from the Jahili kings of eastern Arabia? For their 
part, many of the early Ibadis were таша, and of humble origin at 
that.?? 


But for both Muhallabids and Ibadis, Islam was a vital force, wheth- 
er expressed in the military exploits that brought fame and fortune 
to al-Muhallab or in the developing Ibadi religious theories that de- 
fined each man's relation to God. To both, Islam offered opportunity, 
whether or not the means lay within the framework of the Umayyad 
political structure. The severe measures taken by al-Hajjaj against the 
Muhallabids and his persecution of the Ibadis (which included the exile 
of many to 'Umān and even imprisonment?) pushed them further 
from reconciliation with the central authority. The fall of Yazid ibn 
al-Muhallab to al-Hajjaj's stratagems would long be remembered by 
his al-Azd tribe. 


Blood ties and a common enemy were not the only links between the 
Ibadiya and the Muhallabids. Equally important was their shared self- 
interest in trade. From its earliest days the Ibādīya was able to draw 
upon the generosity of its Ibādī merchant members, some of whom 


22G. Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam: the Umayyad Caliphate, A.D. 661- 
750 (London, 1986), 67-69; Wilkinson, *Early Development," 141, 248 n. 46. 

?3Wilkinson, *Early Development," 137. 

?4Lewicki, “The Ibàdi Community at Basra,” 69; Wilkinson, “Early Develop- 
ment," 135; Bekri, “Le kharijism berbère,” 59. Al-Shammākhī includes a telling 
vignette of this time describing the fear of one fugitive member of the Basran com- 
munity. This Ibadi, ‘Umrän ibn Hattän al-Shaybani, was among other things a 
distinguished poet. Travelling incognito to escape al-Hajjàj, his identity was dis- 
covered by no less than the caliph, ‘Abd al-Malik, who recognized some of his 
verses. Fleeing again from host to host, he eventually reached 'Umān and other 
Ibādīs; but even here al-Hajjaj pursued him by letter (al-Shammakhi, in Chronique 
d'Abou Zakaria', 367-69). 

25An excerpt from al-Shammakhi's Kitab al-siyar, 378, describes the grim prison 
life of Abū Salim, a wealthy and pious Ibādī who was imprisoned with Abū ‘Ubayda 
by al-Hajjaj: *As we no longer had any food, we begged one of our visitors to bring 
us a cooked chicken and four pieces of bread. We ate what he brought, but suddenly 
we heard a small noise coming from our cell. Fearing a surprise, we threw the food 
into a cupboard, but our fear was groundless." 

26The merchants’ generosity would have found justification in the Qur’anic in- 
junction: “For God suffereth not the reward to be lost of those who do good;. . . Nor 
could they spend anything [for the Cause]—small or great—nor cut across a valley, 
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were indeed wealthy." It has been suggested that this very wealth 
was a basis for their political moderation amid the incendiary chaos 
of Khawārij extremism.** It certainly provided a means for the prop- 
agation of the Ibadi sect; and trade, particularly long-distance trade, 
remained an important occupation of Ibādīs for centuries. The Azd 
‘Uman, for their part, laboured under a lackluster reputation among 
the tribal pretensions of the day for the very reason of having been 
merchants, fishermen, and seafarers.?? It was the Azd, we remember, 
who provided the tribal backing for the Muhallabids and whose own 
far-flung trading interests were no doubt in accord with those of Ibadi 
merchants.?! 

The Ibadi-Muhallabid alliance in the early eighth century thus had 
both economic and political overtones. Although out of favour in al- 
Hajjaj's last years, the Muhallabids' opportunity came upon his death 
with the restoration of Yazid ibn al-Muhallab at the accession of Su- 
layman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (whose mother, incidentally, was Azdi).?? 
While the duration of Yazid's governorship was brief due to the early 
demise of his patron, the revenge it brought was intense as he re- 





but the deed is inscribed to their credit; that God may requite their deed with the 
best [possible reward].” See Sürat al-Tawba (9), v. 121. 

?7 Wilkinson, “Early Development,” 139; T. Lewicki, “Les premiers commerçants 
arabes en Chine," RO 11 (1936), 173-86. Al-Shammakhi (in Chronique d'Abou 
Zakaria', 378) mentions Abū Salim, an Ibādī whose wealth supplied camels to 
other Ibādīs making the pilgrimage. Abū l-Hürr, another wealthy Ibādī, arrived in 
Mecca from al-Basra with a gold ingot of which he gave half to the poor and kept 
a quarter for his needs and a quarter to give to Muslims he wished to favour (ibid., 
384). 

28Wilkinson, “Early Development,” 137. 

29The later Ibàdi community in North Africa is possibly best known for its long- 
distance traders, but even the early community was so involved. Among his bio- 
graphical sketches in Kitab al-siyar, al-Shammakhi includes an early member of the 
Basran community, Abü ‘Ubayda ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Qasim, whom he describes as 
leaving for China, where he and his companions bought either sandalwood or aloe. 
See al-Shammakhi, in Chronique d'Abou Zakaria’, 376. 

30G. Strenziok, art. “Azd” in EI?, I (Leiden, 1960), 812; Wilkinson, “Early 
Development," 141. The Azd, too, were among those tribes that had apostatized 
after the death of the Prophet. See al-Baladhuri, Futūh al-buldan, 77/1, 117; Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayāt al-a'yàn, III, 508. 

31H, Kennedy, The Early Abbasid Caliphate (London, 1981), 31, 82-83, 191. 

32W. Muir, The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline and Fall (Edinburgh, 1915), 347. 
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ceived permission to torture to death al-Hajjaj's family.?? This ac- 
complished, he proceeded to confiscate al-Hajjaj's wealth and to revoke 
his appointments—like Jason sowing the teeth of the dragon. 

The Ibadis, free from al-Hajjaj's repression, returned to al-Basra 
and continued to proseletize their views, a sowing of a different nature. 
Still at a formative stage, Ibadi thought was not yet politically dan- 
gerous or subversive. In fact, there were concurrent developments in 
mainstream Islam,** which, like Ibadi thought, sought to define man's 
role in relation to God. Man's accountability to God was a topic of 
debate in which even members of the Banü Umayya joined, including 
Yazīd ibn al-Muhallab’s patron, Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. The 
political fruit of such discussions would be acknowledged by Yazid III, 
a short generation away.?9 In the meantime, it was this theological 
ferment to which ‘Umar II was heir. Ibadis hoped to persuade the new 
caliph to their views so that he could be justly recognized by the com- 
munity as the true Imàm, Qurashi or not. To this end, the Basran 
community sent him a delegation of two of their most learned members 
who appear to have received a sympathetic hearing.?" 

Ibadi forebears may have had high hopes for their fortunes under 
‘Umar II, but he proved the bane of Yazīd ibn al-Muhallab, who was 
called to account for the profits he had gained from Khurāsān.* Di- 
vested of his position and wealth, Yazid once again was ruined and 
faced the awful prospect of ‘Umar’s successor, Yazid (II) ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik, whose wife was al-Hajjaj’s niece.?? The accession of Yazid II 


S3périer, Vie d'al-Hadjdjád;, 336. 

54Among these movements was the Qadariya, which arose from the teachings of 
Hasan al-Basri during the last five years of the seventh century. 

35]. van Ess, art. "Kadariyya" in EI”, IV (Leiden, 1978), 368. 

36J. van Ess, “Les gadarites et la gailaniyya de Yazīd III,” SI 31 (1970), 269-86; 
Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 366. 

37Lewicki, “Al-Ibadiyya,” 650; Hawting, First Dynasty, 73-76. 

38A charge first brought by Yazīd's old enemy, al-Hajjaj. See Périer, Vie d'al- 
Hadjdjád;, 236; al-Baladhuri, Futüh al-buldan, 337/11, 44; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt 
al-a'yan, IV, 172, 180, 188; Muir, Caliphate, 372; M.A. Shaban, The 'Abbasid 
Revolution (Cambridge, 1970), 85-86; Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 269. 

39[t was in fact her family's great wealth that had been confiscated only five years 
previously by Yazid. See Muir, Caliphate, 375; Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 312; 
also Oseni, "Study," 20. 
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(r. 720-24) not only spelled disaster for the Muhallabids,* but meant 
severe repression of the southern tribes, their supporters to the last, 
and not surprisingly repression of the Ibādīya.*! The Muhallabids were 
all but annihilated, with some fleeing as far as India, and even there 
they were cornered and killed.*? 

The Ibadiya, who had supported the last stand of Yazid ibn al- 
Muhallab,* were harshly treated. They receded into secrecy, out 
of which Ibadi propaganda, with its clear political overtones, was ex- 
ported like a commodity by Ibadi merchants in their far-flung net- 
work of trade. Ibadi thought gradually was disseminated eastward, 
to Khurasan, where the Azd were strong; to the south, ‘Uman, from 
which the Azd 'Umān had come; and to the west, Ifriqiya, which was 
far from the hand of authority and where the climate of Berber oppo- 
sition to that central authority was congenial. Ifrīgiya, indeed, would 
prove receptive soil (Figure 2a). 

The policy of Yazid II reinstated the northern Qays in a vengeful*® 
ascendancy that continued for the next twenty years, during which time 
the southern tribes of Yemen grew ever more profoundly disaffected. 
Their opposition took active form in support of the *Abbāsid da*wa in 


40Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik had sworn to cut Yazīd ibn al-Muhallab in pieces 
should he ever come to power, and entrusted the Qaysi Ibn Hubayra, governor of 
al-Basra, with the liquidation of the Banü l-Muhallab. See J.-C. Vadet, art. “Ibn 
Hubayra" in EI ?, III (Leiden, 1968), 802. 

?! Wilkinson, “Early Development,” 135, 138. 

42Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 318, 322. Their vast wealth, much of which had 
been seized from al-Hajjaj, was in turn seized by Yazid II. See al-Balādhurī, Futūh 
al-buldän, 168/1, 259. 

43Lewicki, "The Ibādī Community at Basra in the 7-9th Century and the Origins 
of the Ibadite States in Arabia and North Africa," JWH 13 (1971), 71; idem, "Un 
temoignage arabe inconnu sur les slaves de l'an 720," FO 4 (1962), 321. Wellhausen 
wrote that "the average pious folk of Basra, the readers first of all, yielded to 
the allurement of Yazid, and the Mawali to a great extent followed them" (Arab 
Kingdom, 315). Yazid's attraction for the “pious folk" ironically worked against 
him when they begged him not to attack the caliph's forces secretly, but rather ask 
them to accept Islam. During this delay, the Umayyad forces were fully deployed 
to his loss. See also H.A.R. Gibb, “The Fiscal Rescript of ‘Umar II," Arabica 2 
(1955), 3, 9. 

44Wilkinson, “Early Development," 138. 

45Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 449. 
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Khurāsān, that storm-guarter of the kingdom,‘ where the А24 took 
the lead and called for revenge for the Banü l-Muhallab.*" In al-Basra, 
too, Azd support was harnessed by a grandson of al-Muhallab (Sufyan 
ibn Mu'awiya al-Muhallab) in an attempt to overthrow the Umayyad 
governor.* In time, Muhallabid support against the Umayyads would 
be remembered by the ‘Abbasid caliphs. 

In the Umayyad collapse of the 740s, Ibadi hopes for an Ibadi 
Imamate must have appeared to be near realization or, at least, a 
possibility.f? Even with the establishment of the ‘Abbasids, the Basran 
Ibadis could hope to influence the new caliphate through their close re- 
lations with the caliphs Abū Ja‘far al-Mansür (r. 136-58/754-75) and 
al-Mahdi (т. 158-69/775-85).°° In al-Basra Ibadis were also associated 
by marriage to the family of the governor, Sulayman ibn *Alī5! After 
the mid-eighth century the security and fortunes of the Basran Ibadi 
community revived and their propaganda was spread by their hamalat 
al- т, or “bearers of learning.” 

The fortunes of the Muhallabids were also immediately restored 
with the ‘Abbasids’ ѕиссеѕѕ;52 so much so, in fact, that their appoint- 
ments to Khurasan, Tabaristan (Figure 1b), ‘Umaän, al-Basra, Adhar- 
bayjan, Egypt, and Armenia excited some comment from Mudari oppo- 
sition regarding al-Mansür's love for the Yaman.9? Over the next four 


46Helen Shacklady, “The 'Abbāsid Movement in Khurāsān,” Occasional Papers 
of the School of Abbasid Studies 1 (1986), 98-112. 

47Wellhausen, Arab Kingdom, 484; M.A. Shaban, Islamic History (Cambridge, 
1971), 136-37; Hawting, First Dynasty, 88, 107; Crone, Slaves on Horses, 133-35, 
141-43. 

*8Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate, 44, 83. 

49Michael Brett, "The Arab Conguest and the Rise of Islam in North Africa,” in 
Cambridge History of Africa, 11 (Cambridge, 1978), 518, 522. 

50 A]-Mahdi’s brother-in-law and uncle, ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Rabī', was married to 
an Ibadi. See Lewicki, “Al-Ibadiyya,” 650; idem, "The Ibadites in Arabia," 78-79. 

51Sulaymān ibn ‘Ali was the caliph al-Mansür's uncle (Kennedy, Early Abbasid 
Caliphate, 69). His son Ja‘far, who also became governor, married an Ibādī named 
Umm Yahyā (ibid., 75; Lewicki, “The Ibādites in Arabia,” 79). 

52Yazīd ibn al-Muhallab's grandson, Sufyän ibn Mu'āwiya, was an early supporter 
of Abü Ja'far and was rewarded with the governorship of al-Basra. See al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-ashràf , III, ed. A.A. al-Düri (Wiesbaden, 1978), 174-77, 183. 

SSALAzdi, Ta'rikh al-Mawsil, ed. ‘Ali Habiba (Cairo, 1968), 218-20, 94-95; al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf , III, 174-75, 183, 231, 248-49. 
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decades, the Muhallabids would prove their loyalty and worth. The 
Ibadis in Ifriqiya, on the other hand, would prove a handful. 


By the 740s, Ifriqiya had plunged into widespread rebellion with 
Khawārij overtones.** It was around 757, after the victory of the 
*Abbasids, that Basran Ibädis sent the five “bearers of learning" to 
Ifrīgiya with the express mission of propagating an Ibādī Imämate. It 
seems likely that the caliph, al-Mansür, who was aware of this, actu- 
ally welcomed the infusion of a moderate Khawarij element, friendly 
to himself, in turbulent Ifrīgiya. His cognizance of their mission may 
be inferred by his correspondence with their leader, Abū l-Khattab, 
through an intermediary, Yazid ibn Hätim al-Muhallab, then active in 
Egypt.55 

The leader of the hamalat ol lm, Abū l-Khattab, met with consid- 
erable success and was elected Imam with the backing of some pow- 
erful Berber tribes.*% In subsequent military campaigns, the Ibadi-led 
Berbers seized Tripolitania and Tripoli, and successfully drove out of al- 
Qayrawan the Warfajjūma of bloodthirsty repute.*” These Warfajjüma 
Berbers were Sufri Khawārij of extreme views. When Abū l-Khattab 
arrived in al-Qayrawan, they were in control of the city and desecrating 
its mosgue.** Insofar as the extreme Sufri element was routed and order 


5^]bn al-Athīr, Al-Kāmil fi l-ta'rikh, trans. E. Fagnan in Annales du Maghreb et 
de l'Espagne (Algiers, 1901), 75, 117; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 109; al- 
Nuwayri, Nihàyat al-arab, trans. M. de Slane as “Conquête de l'Afrique septentri- 
onale par les musulmanes et histoire de ce pays sous les emirs arabes," 2nd appendix 
to his translation of Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres (Algiers, 1852), 385-87; P.L. 
Cambusat, "L'évolution des cités du Tell en Ifriqiya du VIIe au XIe siècle” (Thèse, 
University of Paris, Nanterre, 1970), 101. 

55A]-Kindi, Kitab al-wulah wa-kitāb al-gudāh, ed. R. Guest (Leiden, 1912), 362- 
63. Correspondence also passed between Abū l-Khattab and Ghawth ibn Sulayman, 
al-Mansür's gādī in Egypt (ibid.). 

56These tribes were the Hawwara, Nafūsa and Zanata. See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire 
des berbēres, 1, 228. 

57Talbi, L'émirat aghlabide, 73. 

58Their seizure of al-Qayrawan was due to the dissensions in the family of the 
assassinated governor ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Habib (d. 757) over allegiance to the 
new dynasty. Ibn 'Idhārī, al-Nuwayri, and al-Raqiq give a vivid account of an 
enraged ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Habib publicly denouncing the *Abbasid caliph al- 
Mansür, and destroying the gifts he had been sent before the entire congregation 
of al-Qayrawän. See H.R. Idris, *L'occident musulman," REI, 1974, 1-95; also Ibn 
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restored in the eastern Maghrib and Ifrīgiya,** al-Mansür had reason 
to be satisfied; but that this was not caliphal approval for autonomy 
would soon become clear. Not even a year passed before an ‘Abbasid 
army under Muhammad ibn al-Ash‘ath was sent to al-Qayrawan in the 
spring of 759.9 Abū l-Khattab failed to give allegiance. In fact, it 
would take the next ten years for the ‘Abbasids to seize control of the 
province from the Ibadi chiefs.%' 

Pro-* Abbāsid support among the Basran Ibadis quickly evaporated. 
Indeed, Ibadi doctrines were adopted as justifying the Berber rebellion. 
Opposition was not limited to those tribes that recognized the Ibadi 
Imām, but merged Ibadi forces under Abū Hatim with the Sufris under 
Abū Qurra, who called himself caliph.** By the end of the decade 
the coalition had become very powerful, with Sufris in the majority. 
In the words of Ibn 'Idhārī: *Disorder reigned where the country had 
surrendered to the fire of sedition.”% 

It was at the end of this period, in 768, that the Muhallabids again 
appeared. ‘Umar ibn Hafs, a Muhallabid, was sent to quell the mighty 
coalition that was rebelling in Ifriqiya.™ Killed in the attempt, he was 
replaced by another member of the family, Yazid ibn Hātim.* He had 
been an early supporter of the caliph Abü Ja'far al-Mansür, and one 
of his inner circle. Al-Mansūr's choice of Yazid ibn Hatim as gover- 
nor in 769 was inspired.*” Yazid was not only highly experienced in 


*Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 11, 77-79; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, 372; Margais, 
La berbérie musulmane, 49. 

59C.-A. Julien, History of North Africa (London, 1970), 23. 

Silbe ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 81; al-Bakri, L'Afrique septentrionale, 
140/68. 

61 According to Ibn 'Idhārī, 88, there were 375 engagements between the 'Abbasid 
jund and the heretics in this period. See Margais, La berbérie musulmane, 51. In his 
Les berbéres (Paris, 1875-81), I, 364-80, H. Fournel refers to 60 encounters during 
the four years between 768-72. 

$?]bn ‘Idhäri, Al-Bayàn al-mughrib, 86, 89; Talbi, L'émirate aghlabide, 75 n. 2. 

53 Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 85. 

$53 A]-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, I, 379-80; Ibn Sallam, Kitab, 56. 

65He was a cousin to Sufyān ibn Mu'àwiya ibn al-Muhallab, who had attempted 
to overthrow the last Umayyad governor of al-Basra. 

66Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate, 190. 

$7 An interesting footnote to this crisis was the fact that al-Mansür's mother, 
Salläma, had been a Berber slave, which could account for his particular interest in 
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governing,® but he also could draw upon the Muhallabid-Ibadi con- 
nections of late Umayyad and early ‘Abbäsid al-Basra. Even as Yazid 
was governor of Ifriqiya, his brother, Rawh ibn Hatim, was governor of 
al-Basra in the heart of the empire.*? 

Yazīd ibn Hatim reached Ifrīgiya at the head of a large army, which 
he deployed skillfully in his first two years."" He succeeded in bringing 
about peace and stability, which lasted a generation to the reign of the 
last Muhallabid governor, Rawh ibn Найт (г. 788-91).”" His success, 
where others had failed, was due less to military superiority and more to 
political acumen. He could call upon old Basran connections between 
the Ibādīs and the Muhallabid family. It was in fact an Ibādī, Ismā'īl 
ibn Ya'qüb, who acted as go-between from Yazid's cousin and predessor, 
‘Umar ibn Hafs, to the Ibādī Abū Hātim.”? 

In addition there was the common Ibādī-Muhallabid interest in 
trade. Trade relations between al-Basra and cities in Ifrīgiya were 
active,”? so much so that neighbourhoods in Tāhart, the Ibādī capital,” 
were named after the resident Basran and Kūfan merchants.” Since 
trade was no less important than religion to the Ibādīs in Ifriqiya,” 





the region of Ifriqiya. See К.У. Zetterstéen, art. “al-Mansür” in EI ', III (Leiden, 
1936), 248. 

55He formerly governed Armenia, the Punjab, Adharbayjān, and lastly Egypt 
for seven years in which Yazid ibn Hatim appears rather as a trouble-shooter. See 
al-Kindi, Wulah, 111, 116; also al-Balādhurī, Ansāb al-ashraf , III, 248-49. 

59]bn al-Athīr, Al-Kamil fī l-ta'rikh, 231; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt al-a'yàn, I, 529. 

T0Tbn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 91; Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil fi l-ta'rikh, 123. 

T!]bn Khallikän, Wafayāt al-a'yān, 1, 529-30. 

72 A. A. al-Zaidān, “Qayrawan: the Demographic and Social Composition of the 
Population of a Maghribi City During the First 240 Years of Its Existence" (Ph.D. 
dissertation: University of Leeds, 1978), 304 no. 147. 

73One such town was Zawīla, an important trading centre on the edge of the 
Sahara. See al-Ya'qübi, Le livre de pays, trans. G. Wiet (Cairo, 1937), 205; also 
Chapter III below. 

74 According to al-Ya'qübi (ibid., 217), Tahart was known as the “Iraq of the 
Maghrib.” 

75Dangel, “L’imamate ibadite de Tahert,” 45-59. This association was still at- 
tested in the mid-tenth century by Ibn Hawqal, Configuration de la terre (Kitāb 
sürat al-ard), trans. J.H. Kramers and G. Wiet (Paris, 1964), I, 58. 

76T. Lewicki, “Quelques extraits inédits relatifs aux voyages des commerçants et 
des missionaires Ibadites nord-africains au pays du Soudan occidental au moyen 
âge,” FO 2 (1960), 1-27; idem, “Pages d'histoire du commerce trans-Saharien: les 
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the new governor, Yazid, immediately set about the re-establishment 
of markets, commerce, and production"? with the objective of satisfying 
local trading interests (Figures 2b-c). 

In the early ‘Abbäsid period both the Ibadis and Muhallabids in 
al-Basra were active and prosperous, but I have been unable to find 
a specific reference linking the two.”* As both had good connections 
with al-Mansür and al-Mahdi, it seems reasonable to assume that this 
association continued in Ifrīgiya. As we have seen, commercial concerns 
had been a mutual interest in the past; we may conclude that Yazid 
understood and exploited this in the interest of accord in Africa."? 


Early Ibādi thought in late seventh-century al-Basra attempted to 
place the individual in the correct relationship to God, but Ibadism was 
never wholly divorced from tribal politics. This basic political reality 
took the form of an alliance with the Muhallabid family, with whose 
fortunes the Ibadis’ fortune rose and fell. Just as tribal politics were 
inevitable in the Basran milieu, so were they bound to be in North 
Africa. On one side were Berber tribes. Their opposition to central 
authority found a voice in Ibadism. Deployed against them was the jund 
with its seething tribal alliances and its inconstant loyalty.9 Between 
Scylla and Charybdis, Yazid ibn Hatim found a way by accommodating 
the one and placating the other. 

The first half of the eighth century was one of great conflict and 
transition. The pragmatic relations of the Ibadis and the Muhallabids 


commerçants et les missionaires ibadites au Soudan central et occidental aux VIIIe- 
ХПе siècles,” Pzelglad orientalistyczny 3 (1961), 3-18. E. Ashtor also stresses the 
merchant element in the stream of migrants moving from Iraq westwards, in his 
*Un mouvement migratoire au haut moyen áge: migrations de l'Irak vers les pays 
méditerranéens," AESC 27 (1972), 212. 

""']bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayán al-mughrib, 90. 

78 Al-Shammākthī, however, does cite the Muhallabid woman, Halbiya, as involved 
in the Ibadi attack on Mecca in 742-47. See n. 20 above. 

79This good will survived Yazid ibn Найт and a minor Berber revolt that broke 
out upon his death (787-88, see Figure 2c). The alliance was reinforced by the Ibadi 
Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhāb ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, who made peace with the 
new governor, Rawh ibn Hätim, brother of Yazid ibn Hatim. See Ibn Khaldün, 
Histoire des berbères, I, 224. Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil fr l-ta'rikh, 138; Lewicki, “Une 
royaume ibadite peu connu: l'état des Banū Masala," RO 31 (1968), 7-8. 

80Talbi, L'émirate aghlabide, 74. 
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are worth emphasizing, if only to place Ibadism's rise within the context 
of tribal politics. The particular strategy of relying on trade as a means 
of financing and disseminating their ambitions is noteworthy, but was 
not unique. But their association with the Muhallabid family remained 
intact through the turmoil of the ‘Abbasid revolution, and provided 
the means by which the Muhallabids could later rein in the Ibadi-led 
tribesmen of the eastern Maghrib. It may have been that it was this 
crucial alliance that ensured the Ibadis’ survival during a time of great 
uncertainty. Indeed, the "Ibadisation" of the Berbers of the central 
Maghrib only really began when this alliance was re-established during 
the governorship of Yazid ibn Найт (772-87 ).9! 





8lLewicki set this "Ibadisation" a generation earlier in 757-58, when Abū l- 
Khattab was elected Imam. See his “Répartition géographique," 308; also his Les 
Ibādites en Tunisie au moyen âge (Rome, 1959), 4. 
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CHAPTER III 


FROM IMAM TO KING 


“Then the authority of ‘Abd al-Wahhāb strengthened, and 
he passed from the position of Imam to that of king.” ! 


How LATER Ibadi chroniclers characterized the Ibadi Imamate is one 
thing, but how the Imämate actually exercised authority within the 
community is another. Its evolution was shaped by the relationship 
between the community on the one hand, the Berber tribes on the 
other, and the interaction of the two with the representatives of the 
‘Abbasid state. 

We may begin to trace the rise of Kharijism in North Africa, as 
it is against this background that the Rustamids took shape. Then 
we will examine the revealing differences between the first Rustamid 
Imam, ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, and his son and successor ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab. In the father was all wisdom, virtue, and intellect; he re- 
mained the blueprint for generations of Imams to come. In the son, a 
leader of equal virtue, we will see the Imamate beset by political chal- 
lenges and see its evolution from an office based on the consensual sup- 
port of the tribal chiefs to a dynastic authority based on blood descent. 

Early signs of the Khawarij in North Africa are cited by the twelfth- 
century historian Ibn al-Athir as occurring towards the end of the 
Umayyad period in the first half of the eighth century.? The semi- 

Ьп Saghir, “Chronique,” 20. 

Ibn al-Athīr, Annales, 64. Ibn Khaldün also mentions Arab Khawarij who 
took refuge (presumably from the persecution of the Basran governor, al-Hajjaj) 
in Ifriqiya at this time. See his Histoire des berbères, I, 216; al-Nuwayri, Nihäyat 
al-arab, 360. 
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legendary? figures of Salama ibn Sa'īd* and ‘Ikrima ride into the pic- 
ture (on the same camel!)? at the end of the first century AH (ca. 719 
AD) and are regarded by Ibadis and non-Ibadis alike as the earliest rep- 
resentatives of Ibadism and Sufrism in North Africa. After a period 
of some twenty years, the Khariji movement next appears during the 
widespread rebellion of the 740s. 


Sorely tried," Sufri Khawarij of Tangier assassinated their Umayyad 
governor in 740 and seized the city and regions to the south. Initially 
they were led by one Maysara, a Sufri,? who was succeeded by Khalid 
ibn Hamid al-Zanātī, who defeated the Arab forces in the Battle of the 
Nobles in 741. The revolt's momentum surged back to the strategic 
centre of caliphal power in North Africa? where it was checked near 
al-Qayrawan by the Egyptian governor, Hanzala ibn Safwan al-Kalbi, 
in 742. 


3]bn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, III, 198; Abū Zakariya’, “Chronique,” 100. 
Scholars are divided on the veracity of this tradition. J.M. Abun-Nasr suggests it 
should be "interpreted as referring to the beginning of an era when the kharijite 
doctrine was being...propagated in the Maghrib, and not necessarily to the ac- 
tivities of its first two representatives." See his A History of the Maghrib, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, 1987), 37. 

*Al-Shammakhi, “Extraits,” 381. 

5Although Schacht doubts that "Ikrima went to Africa, Lewicki suggests that the 
two Khariji propagandists came at the same time as the ten missionaries sent by 
‘Umar II in order to spread the faith. See Lewicki's "The Ibadites in North Africa 
and the Sudan to the Fourteenth Century," JWH 13 (1971), 87. 

In comparison with the extreme Azragī Khawarij, Ibādīs and Sufris differed 
over their acceptance of gu'ūd, the temporary cessation of war with other Muslims, 
their admission of tagiya, dissimulation of the faith when living under the rule of 
tyrants, and their rejection of isti rad, the conviction that women, children, and the 
weapons of one's Muslim enemies were legitimate spoils. See G. Levi della Vida, 
art. “al-Sufriya” in E] !, IV (1934), 498-99. 

"See n. 57 to Chapter IV below. 

8According to Ibn al-Athir (Annales, 64), Maysara was elected amir al- 
mu'minin. 

SIbn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 217. The Khawārij forces were divided 
into two parts, one under an Arab commander, ‘Ukkäsha ibn Ayyüb al-Fazäri at 
Qarn, and the second under a Berber chief, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Hawwārī. The 
importance of this victory over the Berbers was such that later Arab generations 
compared it to the Prophet's success at the Battle of Badr. See Ibn 'Idhari, Al- 
Bayān al-mughrib, I, 61; Ibn al-Athīr, Annales, 69. 
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The rebellion was not stamped out. A few years later, in 743- 
44, ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd al-Tujibi!? seized Tripoli and its environs! 
with support from the Berber tribe of Hawwara. Al-Tujibi was ar- 
rested and beheaded, and was succeeded by the powerful!? joint lead- 
ership of the Hawwara-supported ‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn Qays al-Muradi 
and al-Härith ibn Talid al-Hadrami,? both of whom al-Ragīg identi- 
fies as being Ibādī propagandists.!* Joint command proved impossible, 
however, and in less than a year ‘Abd al-Jabbar and al-Harith ibn 
Talid contested the leadership. The result was tragic. The historian 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam describes these two leaders fighting each other to 
death (748-49).5 Thus, on the eve of the ‘Abbasid victory over the 
Umayyads, the North African rebellion found itself leaderless and di- 
vided. To bridge this change, the Ibadi community elected as Imam 
Ismā'īl ibn Ziyad al-Nafūsī, who seized Qabis but was killed shortly 
thereafter.!* 

Ten years were to pass before the arrival іп 757-58 of the five bear- 
ers of learning, the hamalat al-‘ilm, who came to convey the teachings 
of the sect.!7 Опе of them, Abū l-Khattàb ‘Abd al-A‘la ibn al-Samh 
al-Ma'afiri, was secretly elected Imäm,'8 according to Ibadi tradition 


10 A]- Tujibi was cited among the Ibadi chiefs under Sufrī command. See Lewicki, 
“The Ibadites in North Africa," 87. 

1 ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifriqiya, 141. 

12]bid., 143. 

ldris, “L’Occident musulman," 223, 245, 247. See also al-Nuwayri, Nihāyat 
al-arab, 366. 

Idris, “L’Occident musulman," 223, 247. 

15]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifriqiya, 143. This story, which is denied in the Ibādī 
tradition, is nevertheless alluded to by Abū ‘Ubayda’s injunction to the Ibadis of 
North Africa to refrain from evoking the memory of these two early chiefs. See 
Dangel, “L’imamat ibadite,” 31 n. 3. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 143. Не was regarded by Lewicki as the 
first official Ibadi Imam in the Maghrib; see his “La répartition géographique des 
groupements ibādites,” 308. 

17Three of these five men were Berbers: Abū Dawid al-Oibillī, Isma‘il ibn 
Darrār al-Ghadāmsī, and ‘Asim al-Sadrati. One, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam, 
was Persian; and the fifth, Abū l-Khattab ‘Abd al-A‘la ibn Samh al-Mafāfirī, ap- 
pointed Imam by Abū ‘Ubayda back in al-Basra, was Arab. See Abū Zakariya’, 
*Chronigue,” 18, 20. 

18] bid., 21. 
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by six Berber chiefs of the Hawwāra, Nafüsa, and Zanāta.'? These 
tribes then gave their support in the subsequent campaigns, which re- 
sulted in the capture of Tripolitania and its capital, Tripoli. In the 
following summer of 758, the army of Abū l-Khattab surrounded Qäbis 
and besieged al-Qayrawan, which the Warfajjüma, a Sufri branch of 
the Nafzawa, had overrun. Eventually, the seige was successful and the 
Imam, Abü l-Khattab, could return to his new-found capital at Tripoli, 
leaving his fellow “bearer,” ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, in charge at 
al-Qayrawan.”° 

As brief as his Imamate was, a short four years, Abū l-Khattab was 
seen in the Ibadi tradition as a prototype of the ideal North African 
Imam.”! Both he and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam had been appointed 
by Abū ‘Ubayda himself and were considered by the chroniclers to be 
uniquely qualified for leadership due to their training and knowledge. 
Abū l-Khattáb was a formidable and wily military leader capable of 
welding together the unruly tribal factions.?? His Imamate, however, 
lasted only four years. 

Upon his defeat by the ‘Abbasid general Ibn al-Ash‘ath, the lead- 
ership of the tribes first passed to Abi Hatim, an Imam al-difa‘ and, 
unlike the Persian ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, a Berber. Constituting 
the third and greatest wave of indigenous opposition to the Arab gover- 
nors, the Ibādī Berbers under Abū Hatim combined forces with the Sufri 
leaders, notably Abū Qurra al-Yafrani, and very nearly succeeded.?? 
Failure cost Abü Hatim his life. 

‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam's prestige was sufficiently great to 
attract widespread support that led to his election as Imam. His 
authority derived from his original appointment by Abü ‘Ubayda in 





19In the preceding decade Ibadism had come to dominate these three tribes. See 
Abun-Nasr, History of the Maghrib, 38; also Lewicki, *La répartition géographique 
des groupements ibadites," 322. 

2014гіз, “L’occident musulman," 229. 

21Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 21-37. 

22His success was not one hundred percent, as the Zanāta element, jealous of his 
regard for the Hawwāra, withdrew their support at the last moment. See Idris, 
*L'occident musulman," 230. His great prestige, however, proved transcendant 
and provided his grandson, Khalaf ibn al-Samh, with the basis upon which Khalaf 
contested the authority of the second Rustamid ‘Abd al-Wahhab. See below, n. 80. 
` 2314гіз, "L'occident musulman," 230, 231. 
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al-Basra. His election thus secured an unbroken link for the North 
African Ibadis with their spiritual origins. This was to prove vital in 
preserving the community from disintegration from the series of se- 
rious military reverses it had suffered. ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam 
led the community into exile in Tähart, from where he was able to 
set aside the role of Imam al-difa‘ to embrace the duties of Imam 
al-muslimin. From this sanctuary, clothed in this authority, he was 
able to negotiate a political and economic understanding with the 
new ‘Abbasid governor, Yazid ibn Hatim al-Muhallab, that necessi- 
tated abandoning a militant stance for a more pacific one. Thus be- 
gan the “golden age"?* of the Ibadiya, the period of zuhür, or “open 
manifestation."?5 

The classical histories only briefly refer to Tahart's first Imam, no 
doubt because he soon died and was eclipsed by the reputation of his 
predecessor, Abü l-Khattab. However, the Ibadi sources, in particular 
Abū Zakariya', though admittedly of a later date,** contribute colour- 
ful details about the first Rustamid Imam. For ‘Abd al-Rahmān, even 
more than Abü l-Khattab, came to represent in the later Ibadi tra- 
dition the junction through which the legitimate authority, stemming 
from Abü 'Ubayda, passed into the North African community. This 
is at first sight surprising, in view of the sterling qualifications for this 
role of Abū l-Khattab, himself a student of Abū ‘Ubayda and appointed 
Imam even before leaving al-Basra and subsequently acclaimed Imam 
(albeit secretly) by Berber tribal leaders. But while Abü l-Khattab 


24Lewicki, “The Ibadi Community,” 53. 

25For a discussion of ‘Abd al-Rahmān's dates as Imām, 776 or 778 to 784, see B. 
Zerouki, “La diffusion du harigisme sous l'imamat de Tahert en Algerie actuelle" 
(Thèse, 3e cycle, Paris, 1975), 17-21. 

26Abü Zakariya’, active in the second half of the eleventh century was, as his 
nisba indicates, a native of Warjla, where the Rustamids fled in 909. For the first 
Imāms of Tāhart, he relied on an anonymous work from the second half of the ninth 
century identified as Ibn Sallam's Kitāb, as well as oral accounts. See Lewicki, “Les 
historiens, biographes et traditionnistes," 19-20, 127. The earlier Kitab of Ibn 
Sallàm had as its objective the commemoration of the Ibādī revolt of the 760s; as 
a consequence, Abū |-Khattāb's heroic role figures much more prominently in this 
work. Only subsequently, as the Kitab was incorporated into later works, did the 
emphasis shift to justify the sectarian Imamate. See Brett's review of Kitab Ibn 
Sallam, 398-400. 
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was undoubtedly revered, the later Ibadi sources make it clear, by at- 
tributing portents and a semi-legendary aura to Ibn Rustam, that it 
was upon the latter that the legacy rested. This retrospective defla- 
tion of Abū l-Khattab was undoubtedly due to his posthumous adop- 
tion as spiritual figurehead by the schismatic Khalafīs,*” a persistent 
sectarian faction that plagued the two successors of ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
Not surprisingly, subsequent histories give greater weight to ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, founder of the dynasty, than to Abu l-Khattab, whose de- 
scendants brought schism. For example, the historian Abū Zakarīyā” 
was writing for the mainstream Ibadi community in North Africa, 
the Wahbi tradition?? that took its name from the second Rustamid 
Imàm.? While Abū l-Khattab remains an early hero, Abū Zakariya’ 
traces ‘Abd al-Rahman's authority independently to the Basran Imam 
Abü ‘Ubayda and ‘Ikrima, that semi-legendary figure who first brought 
the Ibadi word to Ifriqiya.” 


To illustrate this link, Abū Zakarīyā” places ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn 
Rustam at the feet of Abū ‘Ubayda Muslim ibn Abi Karīma al-Ta- 
mimi,?! with whom he stayed several years. Reflecting perhaps a past 


27See below, nn. 79-80. 

28The Wahbiya, also known as al-‘askariya, ahl al-madhhab, and ahl al-da‘wa was 
the largest and most moderate of all the Ibadi subdivisions. See Abü Zakariya', 
Chronique, 2 n. 2, 271 n. 1; Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 73; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des 
berbères, III, 278. 

29Abū Zakariya’ (Chronique, 3) cites his source as none other than ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmān. Abū Zakariya’ himself wrote (ibid., 61) that his 
purpose in writing was to identify those who had deviated from the truth. 

3°Ikrima was an important transmitter of Qur’anic exegesis because of his close 
association with Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘A’isha. As a mawlā of Ibn ‘Abbas, to whom he 
had been given when Ibn ‘Abbas was in al-Basra, ‘Ikrima was incorporated by Abū 
Zakariya’ as a channel between the first Rustamid Imam and an important source 
of hadith. On account of his friendship for the early Ibadis, notably Jabir ibn Zayd, 
when he was governor of al-Basra, Ibn ‘Abbas was widely regarded by Ibadi writers 
as a principal source for their madhhab. See Wilkinson, “Arab Settlement in Oman,” 
70 and nn. 4, 7; also Bekri, “Le kharijism berbére,” 58; al-Bakri, Description de 
l'Afrique septentrionale, 284/149. 

31Abü 'Ubayda Muslim was comparable to Abü Hanifa, Malik ibn Anas, or Ja'far 
al-Sadiq as a source for the madhhab of the sect. See Michael Brett's review of 
Ulrich Rebstock's Die Ibāditen im Maghrib and Werner Schwartz’ Die Anfange der 
Ibaditen in Nordafrika in BSOAS 49 (1986), 216-18. 
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heritage?" and future role to come, Abū Zakarīyā” ascribes great per- 
sonal beauty to Ibn Rustam: 


Abü ‘Ubayda had to hang a curtain between himself and his 
fellow students lest they be distracted from their work... 
Shortly before returning to the Maghrib, three old women 
asked to see him. The first of them said: *God has made 
you a creature blessed like the eye of the sun." The second 
Said: "You are blessed like sight itself." And the third said: 
“You are as blessed as the salt in our food."?? 


He is distinguished from his contemporaries as marked by beauty, inner 
light, and vision, which rendered him ideally qualified. However, on 
his arrival in the Maghrib as one of the hamalat al-‘ilm, Ibn Rustum 
declined the Imämate offered to him?* by his companions in favour 
of Abū l-Khattab, the choice of the people and Abū ‘Ubayda, and so 
passed into the background for the moment. Only with the collapse 
of the Berber armies under Abū l-Khattab and Abū Найт, both of 
whom he had loyally supported,?* does he return to centre stage. Like 
the father of Aeneas fleeing the flames of Troy, Ibn Rustam is depicted 
fleeing the burning city of al-Qayrawan on the back of his son, ‘Abd 
al-Wahhäb.% Like the Trojans, they too would wander before founding 
a capital at Tāhart, where Ibn Rustam would finally be elected Imam. 

For the leaderless and defeated Berbers, Ibn Rustam was a safe 
choice with no tribe to back him or sway his judgement." Their elec- 


3?]bàdi historians say Ibn Rustam was descended from the Sasanid Rustam ibn 
Bahràm ibn Shābūr ibn Babak Dhū l-Aktaf, who was defeated by the Arabs at 
al-Oādisīya. Lewicki doubts whether this connection, preserved in al-Darjīnī, al- 
Barrädi, and al-Shammakhi, was in fact true. True or not, it was picked up by the 
Arab writers al-Bakrī (Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 139/67), Ibn 'Idhārī 
(Al-Bayän al-mughrib, 11, 58), and Ibn Khaldün (Histoire des berbères, 220, 241- 
42), which suggests that while historically it may have been untrue, Ibn Rustam's 
royal pedigree was generally believed in. 

33Abi Zakariya’, Chronique, 20. 

Ibid., 21. 

35A] Nuwayri, Nihāyat al-arab, I, 374-75; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 1, 
81-82; al-Ragīg, cited by Idris, “L’occident musulman," 230. 

36 Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 40; al-Ragīg, cited by Idris, “L’occident musulman," 
230; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, I, 375-76. 

37]bn Zakariya’, Chronique, 51. 
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tion was conditional (sharatü): he would govern according to the 
Qur'an, the sunna, and the example of his predecessors.*? The ori- 
entalist A. de C. Motylinski compared Ibn Rustam's rule to that of 
the caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattāb (r. 13-23/634-44), both being sim- 
ple men who sought to make justice prevail.? Seated in his mosque, 
he was accessible to all“! and no man faulted him.*? Abū Zakarīyā” 
and Ibn Saghir describe his ascetic simplicity and tell the following 
story.“ Envoys from the community in al-Basra found the Imam atop 
a wall constructing a ceiling, helped by his servant who passed up the 
mortar. With the arrival of his guests, he climbed down, washed his 
hands, and bade them enter his house, which Ibn Saghir described as 
simply furnished with a leather-covered mat, a cushion, and his sword 
and lance. After a simple repast, the visitors presented a gift of 
money to the Imàm, whose reaction is revealing. Rather than accept 
it, he tells the envoys that first he must consult the people. Both 
Abū Zakariya’ and Ibn Saghir include this important detail.** In Ibn 
Saghir's account he waited until after prayer and sent messengers to 
call those from all the tribes to stay behind so the envoys might ad- 
dress them directly. Thus brother Ibadis from the tribes make the final 
decision to keep the gift, while Ibn Rustam simply concurs. Consulta- 
tion thus appears as a vital part of the Imam's relationship with the 
community. Near the end of his life, Ibn Rustam is idealized by the 
chroniclers: his justice was renowned, his gādīs were just, his treasuries 
were full, his police and their troops did their duty, and the poor were 
fed.16 

‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam is seen to embody the ideal Imam, 
the best Muslim elected by the community. His rule was just and 


88[bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 10. 

39]bid., 51, 63-72; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 138-40/67- 
68; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 1, 220. 

404. de C. Motylinski, art. “‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rostem” in EI', I (Leiden, 
1913), 57. 

41Tbn Saghir, “Chronique,” 10. 

42 Abū Zakariya', Chronique, 51. 

#3Ibid., 52-53. 

*4Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 65-67. 

45 Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 52-53; Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 12. 

46Tbn Saghir, “Chronique,” 15. 
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enlightened, he had taken part in the earlier armed struggles, 17 and he 
conferred with the leaders of those tribes at Tāhart and its environs. 
He was seen as the link between the later Maghribi community and the 
tradition upon which it was founded. From his lips came the teachings 
of his teacher Abū ‘Ubayda.* As from the eye of the sun, the fame of his 
eminence radiated until even Ibadis in the east and ‘Uman recognized 
him.* Under him, tribal chiefs were asked not for their military support 
but for advice and concurrence. Ceasing to be soldiers in arms, they 
became Ibadi brothers in faith. They were a federation of Berber tribes 
united by Ibādism and recognition of their Imam.9? 

Thus is ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam represented by Ibadi sources 
that, while describing the Maghribi beginnings of the Ibadiya, were 
written long afterwards. As historian Michael Brett has put it, the 
Ibadis were “self-conscious, self-righteous and self-sufficient in the midst 
of the ungodly.”*! The community came into fullest flower under Ibn 
Rustam's son and successor, ‘Abd al-Wahhäb, to whom we now turn. 

Already an old man when he fled al-Qayrawän, ‘Abd al-Rahman did 
not long survive the establishment of his Imamate in Tahart. He was 
succeeded by his son ‘Abd al-Wahhab. ‘Abd al-Wahhäb had a much 
longer reign than Ibn Rustam, nearly forty years (784-823), during 
which the authority of the Imam and Rustamid domination reached its 
widest, geographic extent, reaching even into the Bilād al-Sūdān. The 
consolidation of Ibadi power by ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam gave the 
Ibädis the opportunity to exploit to the full the confusion and disorder 
endemic in late seventh-century North Africa. Under ‘Abd al-Wahhäb, 
the Imamate transcended strictly religious concerns and developed far- 
reaching political and economic power. This was in marked contrast to 
the Imamate of his father. From the very outset of his rule, even before 
his election, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb dictated a new absolute authority. 


47See Chaper VI below. 

55 Abii Zakariya’, Chronique, 3. 

#]bid., 51. Closer to home, Ibādīs came to Tāhart to study with Ibn Rustam; 
see T. Lewicki, “Le Sahara oriental et septentrional dans le haut moyen âge: VIIIe- 
XIIe siècle,” in his Etudes maghrebines et soudanaises, II (Warsaw, 1983), 81; al- 
Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 288; al-Wisyānī, Kitab al-siyar, 140. 

50Lewicki, "The Ibadites in North Africa,” 106. 

51Brett, review of Rebstock and Schwartz, 216-18. 
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Not surprisingly, Ibādī sources are flattering to ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, 
as they were written for the mainstream Wahbi tradition. It cannot 
be emphasized enough that the causes ascribed to early controversies 
may actually reflect issues contemporary to the authors of the histories. 
Controversies of later periods may be projected back onto earlier events 
and personalities for the simple purpose of providing ammunition in the 
form of precedents. 

Thus, the portrait of Ibn Rustam as a simple and God-fearing model 
of Ibadi ideals was no doubt cultivated to enhance the basis for his 
son's authority. Even before the chronicles get to the schisms of the 
second Imàmate, the ground has been subtly cut away from the feet 
of the schismatics. Aware of this historiographic tendency, we can 
proceed cautiously to the controversies of the late eighth and early 
ninth centuries. 

The first schism of the Nukkārīya is the most important in that it 
arose as a consequence of the succession to ‘Abd al-Rahman. The best 
known of the Ibādī sub-sects after the Wahbiya,®? the Nukkariya are 
described by Abū Zakariya’ and Ibn Saghir as originating at the time of 
‘Abd al-Wahhab's election. The issues were fundamental: consensual 
versus absolute authority and dynastic legitimacy. 

According to Abū Zakariya’, finding a successor to Ibn Rustam pre- 
sented the community with a problem over which they deliberated a 
month Di Yazid ibn Fandin al-Yafrani, representing an important fac- 
tion, either had doubts about ‘Abd al-Wahhab or had designs on the 
office himself. Abū Zakariya’ believes Ibn Fandin gave his support only 
on two conditions. The first was that the new Imàm regularly confer 
with a consultative body,** and the second that he be willing to retire in 
favour of someone more qualified.99 Both conditions had precedents in 


52See n. 28 above. 

53 Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 71. This, in fact, is not the case, as Lewicki makes 
clear in his article “al-Nukkar” in EJ}, Supplement (Leiden, 1938), 172-74. See 
also Wilkinson, The Imamate Tradition, 151. 

S4Abü Zakariya', Chronique, 56. 

55This was an old Berber practice. See Lewicki, “The Ibadites in North Africa,” 
106. 

56Considering the backing Yazid ibn Fandin was soon able to command, one 
wonders if he did not already have someone more qualified in mind—namely, himself. 
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Abd al-Rahman's Imämate. By pressing for the first condition, Yazid 
ibn Fandin al-Yafrani was only making explicit what had formerly been 
a practise adhered to implicitly; but that the stipulation found an im- 
mediate following, indeed that it was raised at all, is evidence of its 
political importance. Ibn Fandin's faction withdrew from Tähart in 
the best Islamic tradition and began to arm themselves.” As it denied 
the authority of the Imam, the new faction was called al-Nukkārīya, 
the *deniers.”** The issue grew so heated that war loomed, and an 
assembly of Muslims was convened to maintain peace. But their call 
for arbitration by Ibadi leaders in the east?? came too late. With the 
aid of the ambitious Ibadi dissenter, Shu'ayb ibn al-Mu'arrif, Yazid ibn 
Fandin attacked Tahart during the Imam's absence. 

As for the arbitration, it eventually came from al-Basra in the form 
of a letter that totally supported ‘Abd al-Wahhab. The letter held 
that both conditions were wrong in his case. Anyone supporting 
them was therefore in error. The Imàm could only be replaced for 
a violation of the law after appearing before the the learned men of 
the community. In Tāhart it was felt that the conditions proposed 
by Ibn Fandin curtailed the Imäm’s authority. If every issue had to 
be submitted for consultation, ‘Abd al-Wahhab's hands would be tied. 
The letter as recorded in Abū Zakariya’’s Kitab al-sīra is a valuable 


57 Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 60. 

58They were also called ai-Sha'bīya, al- Yazidiya, al-Mistawa, and al-Mahbübiyün, 
their own name for themselves; see Lewicki, “Les subdivisions de l'Ibadiya," 78, 
citing al-Hajj Muhammad ibn al-Hajj Yüsuf Atfiyash, Risäla shäfiya fi ba'd al- 
tawārīkh (Algiers, AH 1299), 51-52. See also Lewicki, *al-Nukkar." 

59Specifically, it was to al-Rabī' ibn Habib, then in Mecca, to whom they appealed. 
See Abū Zakarīyā”, Chronique, 64. 

S0The letter said: “According to the principles of Islam, it is not fitting that 
the Imam should submit to conditions and act only in accordance with a regular 
assembly. The Imämate is truth and conditions falsehood. To impose conditions 
on the Imam is to suppress justice, abolish authority, and destroy judgement and 
the law. If the powers of the jamā'a are such that the Imam can not condemn a 
thief and cut off his hand without consulting them, nor have a drunkard stoned or 
flogged without consulting them, or if he can not make war upon the enemy and 
put a stop to disorder, such a state is inadmissible." See Abü Zakariya', Chronique, 
65. As for the second point of replacing the Imàm, the letter cites several examples 
(ibid., 66) from the early community of Muslims whose knowledge exceeded that of 
the Imàm. 
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summary of the powers of the Imam as perceived by Ibadi chroniclers. 
But as an explanation for the causes of conflict it is incomplete: I 
suggest that there was a political context for this first civil war that 
the letter did not address, and to this we now turn. 

We remember that ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam was not associ- 
ated with any particular tribe and so was presumably impartial. How- 
ever, his son, whose mother was of the Banü Yafran, a branch of the 
Zanata, might not have been P The Bang Yafran were a restive tribe, 
and ‘Abd al-Wahhāb may have viewed support from these kinsmen as 
unreliable.8? It is small wonder that ‘Abd al-Wahhäb emphasized that 
his authority was based on his father's links to the Basran community, 
which had in its letter supported him as an indisputable authority. It 
should be remembered that the role of the Imam was still in the process 
of formation. From the outset, ‘Abd al-Wahhab had set about forging 
an absolute authority that may have been odious to those Berbers who 
had supported his father. His rejection of the limits, or conditions, 
that Yazid ibn Fandin tried to set on his theocracy was swift, unequivo- 


61 Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 57 n. 1, 58 n. 1; Faroughy, “A Persian Dynasty in 
North Africa," 12-15. 

5?The Bani Yafran had been active in the Khawārij movement in North Africa 
as early as 741, when they supported ‘Ukkasha ibn Ayyüb al-Fazārī around Oābis. 
Further west, at Tangier in 739, it was again the Banü Yafran who supported the 
Sufri rebel Maysara and defeated the Arabs at the Battle of the Nobles. Later 
the Banü Yafran under ‘Abd al-Khattab al-Ma'āfirī helped capture Tripoli and 
al-Qayrawan. Ibn Rustam was then sent as governor and may have contracted a 
marriage alliance with the tribe. Had such an alliance taken place at this time 
in 757, ‘Abd al-Wahhäb would have been fourteen when he and his father fled al- 
Qayrawan in 771. The alliance was short-lived, since the Banü Yafran withdrew 
their support on the eve of the battle with Ibn al-Ash'ath. The reason given by 
the historian Abū Zakariya’ was their jealousy of ‘Abd al-Khattāb's regard for 
the Hawwāra. The Bani Yafran supported first Sufri, then Ibādī Imams. During 
the middle of ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's reign at the end of the eighth and early ninth 
century, they were associated with yet another political schism, the Khalafrya (on 
which more will be said below), which gained widespread support (Map 1). See 
Elizabeth Savage, “Early Medieval Ifrīgiya: a Reassessment of the Ibādīya” (Ph.D. 
dissertation: SOAS, 1990), 139-41. 

63]bn Saghir's rather more political account of the early schism (“Chronique,” 
72-77) casts it entirely in a tribal light. He describes non-resident tribal leaders 
as requesting influential positions. The Imam’s advisors counselled him not to give 
ground lest he erode his own future authority. 
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cal, and armed. In the first battle Ibn Fandin and 12,000 of his followers 
were killed.$4 In the second, % led by his ally Shu'ayb ibn al-Mu‘arrif, 
the Imam's forces killed a great number of them.% Thus in two battles 
were the Nukkäriya routed, and their threat subsided for the rest of 
*Abd al-Wahhab's rule. 

Far from simply inheriting the Imamate, therefore, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
had to hammer out his position as Imam. With his religious authority 
confirmed by the eastern mashayikh, he was free to impose his political 
control upon the tribally aligned Berbers. He was even able to con- 
solidate his influence outside Tahart and win undisputed leadership of 
the tribes. His authority pertained to Ibādī law and the jamā*a, or 
community, and was evident in matters such as his election, his power 
to collect taxes (zakat), and his right to lead Ibadis against enemies 
of the community. What is not implied is any sort of replacement of 
intrinsic structures of tribal authority. 

Only once was his authority challenged, and that was by the Banü 
Masala. A sub-group of the Hawwara tribe, they withdrew their sup- 
port for ‘Abd al-Wahhäb when he intervened in a proposed marriage 
alliance between the Hawwara and the Lawāta, another important 
tribe.*” The Bani Masala’s chief, angry and disapproving, led his peo- 
ple from the vicinity of Tāhart and set up camp a short distance away— 
an injury to the Imam's prestige and a magnet to other malcontents. 
It was not a situation to be tolerated. On a flimsy excuse, ‘Abd 


S4Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 73. 

SSIbid., 77. 

S6Shu‘ayb, however, escaped and fled to Tripoli, where the schism continued to 
simmer over the following century. A Nukkārī Imām, Abū ‘Ammär ‘Abd al-Hamīd 
al-A'ma, is noted at the end of the ninth century. He was then followed by his 
better-known student Abū Yazid Makhlad ibn Kaydād, who was elected shaykh al- 
mu'minin and governed with a council of twelve known as the 'azzāba. Abū Yazid's 
great revolt against the Fatimids in the tenth century drew heavily upon the Berber 
tribes of Tripolitania, southern Tunisia, Jabal Awras, and the Zāb. 

67Because the Imām's son Aflah was involved, Lewicki suggests a late date of 
around 820 for this schism (“Un royaume ibadite peu connu,” 10-11). This, however, 
would not necessarily be the case, since Aflah was equally active in the battles 
against the Nukkariya, which must have extended into the middle of his father’s 
reign. On the tribal aspects of this political schism, see Chapter VI below. 

$54 young man was killed by the Banü Masala, and while the strict rules of war 
had not been violated, the people of Tahart claimed that a ring had been stolen from 
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al-Wahhab rallied his tribes’ support and attacked. Utterly routed, 
the Bani Masala retreated into the mountains of the Aures and ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab's control was again unquestioned. 

Although the administration of Tahart included various officials, 
similar to other Muslim kingdoms, it would be misleading to refer 
to the Rustamid Imamate as a state. Rather the Imam's authority, 
specifically ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's, was willingly accepted by a tribal fed- 
eration. According to Ibn Saghir this extended all over the Maghrib, 
as far as the city of Tlemcen.” A governor (‘amil) was elected lo- 
cally and confirmed by the Imām.”! As representative of the Imam, 
the 'ēmil sent taxes and troops.”* However, local governors’ authority 
was circumscribed by that of the tribal shaykhs.”* ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s 
authority was widely accepted (see Map 3), even to the point of chal- 
lenging the Aghlabid Amir, the ‘Abbasid governor of Ifriqiya. Lewicki 
has suggested that ‘Abd al-Wahhab may have been trying to restore 
the military fortunes of the Ibadiya as they were under the Imam 
Abū l-Khattàb, when Tripoli and al-Qayrawan were part of the Ibādī 
"state."74 

If he were to confront the Aghlabids and recapture the coastal region 
held by them, no area was more strategically valuable than the Ibādī 
community of the Jabal Nafūsa. In preparation for the campaign, ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab lived in the Jabal Nafüsa for seven years, during which time 


the body. The Imàm seized upon this as an excuse to make war on fellow-Ibadis 
and former allies. See Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 179. 

59 Appointed by the Imām, these were treasurers, judges, police, and those who 
cared for the poor. See al-Shammakhi, Kitāb al-siyar, 166, 203; Bekri, “Le kharijism 
berbére," 178. 

7]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 73. 

"!Bekri, “Le kharijism berbère,” 67. The notable exception was Khalaf ibn al- 
Samh; see below, nn. 79-80. 

7? Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 85; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 170-71, 179. 

73Throughout his work, Lewicki tends to ascribe a territorial state-like status to 
the Rustamid dynasty. This, he argues, is indicated by the appointment of Ibadi 
governors. According to Talbi, however, some of these areas claimed by the Ibādīs, 
like the Sahil and Qastiliya, were in fact claimed by the Aghlabids. Talbi suggests 
that the role of the Ibadi governors was more like that of a vice-Imam; see his 
L'émirat aghlabide, 355-62. 

74Lewicki, “The Ibadites in North Africa," 103. See also his “Un royaume ibädite 
peu connu," 7-8; and "La répartition géographique," 309-10. 
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he wrote his only known book, Kitab таза" Nafūsa al-Jabal." It was 
from there and with support from the Nafüsa and Ibadis in the environs 
of Tripoli that he launched a siege against the Aghlabid Amir of Tripoli 
in 811-12.”% The action ended with news of the Amir's death. There 
seems to be some doubt whether his death was actually responsible for 
the lifting of the siege when, according Ibn al-Athir, ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-Aghlab had already bought peace from *Abd al-Wahhab and ceded 
the entire hinterland to the Ibadi Imam." Another version says ‘Abd 
al-Wahhāb simply returned to the Jabal Nafūsa, having lost hope of 
actually taking Tripoli.”* 

Even when the tribes appear to have been in accord with the Imam, 
a challenge came from Khalaf ibn al-Samh."? His Khalafrya movement, 
to which we briefly referred earlier, was at first an attempt to under- 
mine and usurp the authority of the Rustamid Imamate in Tahart. 
As such, its objectives were political. Only later was the dogma 
of the Khalafiya movement intertwined with religious rationale?! in 
support of this rival dynastic claim to the Rustamids. Moreover, it 


"5This was a collection of his answers to questions raised by the community in 
the Jabal Nafüsa on faith and law. See Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 73. 

76Talbi, L'émirat aghlabide, 156. 

77 al-Athīr, Annales, 176; Ibn Khaldün, Histoires des berbères, I, 243. See 
also Abū Zakarīyā”, Kitāb al-sīra, 126; and Talbi, L'émirate aghlabide, 157. 

78 Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 157. Talbi says that the Aghlabids avoided getting 
bogged down outside their frontiers, which led to a certain de facto equilibrium. 
See his L'émirat aghlabid, 354-55; also Bekri, *Le kharijism berbére," 101-102. 

"* Grandson of the famous Ibadi soldier-Imām, Abū l-Khattab, Khalaf ibn al- 
Samh's father had been a highly esteemed wazīr in the court of ‘Abd al-Wahhāb. 
In the course of the Imam's seven-year sojourn in the Jabal Nafüsa, a deputation 
of Ibādīs from Tripoli asked the Imam that his wazīr be appointed their governor, 
which he reluctantly acceded to. All went well until his death, when Tripoli and the 
rest of Tripolitania recognized his son, Khalaf ibn al-Samh, in opposition to ‘Abd 
al-Wahhäb. See Abū Zakarīyā”, Chronique, 128-45; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 
183-84; Darjini, Tabagat al-mashayikh, 42. 

80The following revolt took in the whole of Tripolitania except for the western 
and central parts of the Jabal al-Nafüsa, whose population under the governorship 
of Abū l-Hasan Ayyüb and Abū ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamīd al-Janāwunī remained 
faithful to Tahart. Khalaf was finally defeated by the latter in 835-36, after which 
his support began to disintegrate. See T. Lewicki, art. “al-Khalafiyya” in EI 2, IV 
(Leiden, 1978), 919-20. 

51Lewicki, “Al-Ibadiyya” (ЕГ), 659; Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 142. 
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seems likely that the claims of the Khalafiya voiced by Khalaf ibn al- 
Samh and backed by the Bani Yafran represented the still dual aspect 
of Maghribi Kharijism at a time when the Rustamids, as newcomers 
to the Maghrib, had scarcely managed to establish themselves. Kha- 
laf ibn al-Samh could still draw upon a significant backing, based on 
his link to ‘Abd al-Khattäb, his renowned grandfather. Supported by 
many of the Ibadiya of Tripoli? he succeeded in extending his au- 
thority to Ibadi communities in the rest of Tripolitania?? and, after 
*Abd al-Wahhab's death, even into the Jabal Nafüsa, the centre of 
Rustamid support Bi Clearly there was a desire among Ibadis who had 
remained in Ifriqiya to retain the office of Imam within their own com- 
munity. 

The challange of the Khalafīya was contained by the Imàm, however, 
and the Imämate was secure for most of the ninth century. During 
his lifetime, *Abd al-Wahhab's authority was widely accepted by the 
Berber tribes. They sent him the zakat,®> fought when called upon, and 
deferred to his judgements in spiritual and legal matters. His authority 
was important both in geographic breadth and in strategic value. As 
long as Ibādī Berber tribes controlled** Tripolitania's narrow coastal 
plain, called the Jaffara (which separated Ifrīgiya from Egypt), the 
region controlled by *Abbasid and later Aghlabid Amirs was cut off 
from the Arab east.*” Berber tribal control of the Jaffara lasted until 


82The Ibadis of Tripoli, like ‘Abd al-Wahhab, appealed unsuccessfully to the 
prestigious Ibadi community in the east. Their claim to elect their own Imam was 
referred to Abū Sufyān Mahbüb ibn al-Rāhil, the successor of al-Rabi' ibn Habib 
al-Farāhīdī, who had decided ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's case against the Nukkariya. See 
Abü Zakariya', Chronique, 137. 

53[bid., 128-43, 152-56. 

84Al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 202, 239. Khalafiya dissidents remained trou- 
blesome in the Jabal Nafüsa throughout the ninth century. Khalaf's son was fi- 
nally defeated in 880 by an Ibadi governor, Abū Mansür Ilyäs al-Nafūsī. See al- 
Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 224-25; al-Darjint, Tabagāt al-mashāyikh, 95-96; Abū 
Zakariya', Chronique, 188-94. 

85See n. 78 to Chapter VI below. 

86]bn Saghir ("Chronigue,” 115, 117-18) gives an example of Berber tribes’ 
monopoly on routes passing through their territory. Caravans were either exposed 
to banditry or protected by tribal notables loyal to the Imam. See also Abü Za- 
kariya’, Chronique, 80-114. 

87Lewicki, “The Ibadites in North Africa,” 103-105. 
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the end of the ninth century,** when Aghlabid expansion cut the Ibādī 
community off from the east, resulting in greater independence among 
the Ibadi communities. 


As already noted, Ibadi tradition regarded ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Rustam, the first Rustamid, as the ideal Imam, one whose knowledge 
originated in the heart of the community and whose decisions were the 
result of consensus. In him the spiritual and tribal leader were com- 
bined. Had there been no other basis for his authority than his own 
individual merit, there would have been no divine authority upon which 
to build a dynasty. On his deathbed, ‘Abd al-Rahmān summoned six 
electors to whom he entrusted what the Israeli scholar Moshe Sharon 
has called the "institutionalization of the undefined and tenuous prin- 
ciple of jamā'a.”% But this principle of general consensus was lost im- 
mediately when his son ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, seized control. He forcefully 
welded his support from among potentially fractious tribes. But such 
support was a two-edged sword. On the one hand, his personal prestige 
was such that he was able to control the tribes. On the other hand, this 
concentration of personal authority by its very nature undermined the 
consensual basis for rule that had characterized his father's Imamate. 


That this loyalty was owed to him personally was borne out by the 
uncontested accession of his son Aflah in 823,99 after whom followed 
Abü l-Yaqzan ibn Aflah (868-94). Their successful rules brought the 
dynasty to the closing years of the ninth century, when Rustamid power 
withered under an onslaught of tribal and political intrigues.?! 


88This control ended when the Aghlabid general ‘Isa ibn Ra‘yan al-Azdi broke 
through the Ibadi blockade. As a result, southern Tunisia was detached from Tähart 
and the hitherto compact area of the Rustamids was divided into two blocks. See 
Lewicki, ^The Ibadites in North Africa," 105. 

59Moshe Sharon, “The Development of the Debate Around the Legitimacy of 
Authority in Early Islam," JSAI 5 (1984), 127. This is reminiscent of the caliph 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. While this comparison is not made explicit in the Ibādī 
sources, surely the image of "Umar ibn al-Khattāb lingered alongside the description 
of the dying ‘Abd al-Rahman. ‘Umar and the legitimate appointment of ‘Uthman 
ibn ‘Affan figures largely in the early Ibādī Kitab of Ibn Sallam (e.g. 72). 

39 Abi Zakariya’, Chronique, 165. 

*1R. Montagne, The Berbers: Their Social and Political Organization, trans. D. 
Seddon (London, 1973), 64. 
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It may appear that in this discussion the political aspects of ‘Abd 
al-Wahhāb's Imämate have been overemphasized, but in fact the Ibādī 
chronicles are filled with various schisms, conflicts, and challenges to 
‘Abd al-Wahhāb's rule, with only three references to his role as reli- 
gious leader. One of these was the letter received from the eastern 
mashäyikh that set out the powers of the Imam. Another reference ap- 
pears inconspicuously, between lengthy accounts of his struggles with 
the Nukkārīya and Mu'tazila. In this passage, from Abū Zakariya’, 
the Rustamids are praised generally and ‘Abd al-Wahhäb is described 
as most knowledgeable in Arabic, grammar, and astronomy. It is also 
tells of 1,000 dinars sent by the Imam to buy books in the east.°? 
The third reference to ‘Abd al-Wahhāb as a religious leader shows him 
dependent on five learned men of the Jabal Nafüsa during a debate 
with the Mu'tazila. The letter from the east had cited instances of 
other men being sometimes more knowledgeable than the Imam, and 
in this instance ‘Abd al-Wahhab is described as sitting on the periph- 
ery, barely able to follow the scholarly debate before losing the thread 
altogether.’ 

For religious leaders in the pious sagacious mold of ‘Abd al-Rahmān, 
we have to look beyond ‘Abd al-Wahhāb and his son Aflah to Abū 
l-Yaqzān (868-94) and Abū Hātim (894-96, 899-906).% These two 
fall beyond the confines of this study, but they also are seen in the 
tradition as a return to the example of ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, 
the ascetic good Muslim. The concept of the ideal Imām had come full 
circle. The first Imām is revered as an almost larger-than-life ideal; 
then, after a period of such turmoil that the tradition is often self- 
contradictory,” the last Imāms are seen as returning to this ideal and 
preserving it. 

In al-Basra, Ibādī doctrine had from the beginning rejected the 
authority of the caliph in favour of one elected from the jamā'a as 
the “best Muslim." It was a basic principle of the sect’s appeal and 
strength, but it was also the basis on which later Imäms came to be 
challenged. As we examine these challenges, the distinction between 


9? Abü Zakariyà', Chronique, 78-80. 
93Ībid., 104. 

9^]bid., 108, 122. 

95Dangel, “L’imamat ibādite,” 162. 
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religious and political becomes blurred. We see ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the 
second Imam, defending his position as “best Muslim," but also rooting 
out those who disputed his temporal power. Ibadi chroniclers called him 
a supremely successful Imam. The non-Ibadi sources simply called him 
king.* 


95Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 20; Abū Fida’, Géographie d'Aboulféda, ed. M. Rein- 
aud and M. de Slane (Paris, 1848), 192. 
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NOTES TO MAP 1 


Further details can be found in the following works of T. Lewicki: 
“La répartition géographique,” 301-43; Les ibadites en Tunisie; “The 
Ibädites in North Africa,” 83-130; “Du nouveau sur la liste des tribus 
berbères d’Ibn Hawqal," 171-200; Études maghrebines et soudanaises, 
II. See also Dangel, *L'imamat ibadite de Tahert," 71-85, 124-29. 


1. AURES. Independant of Rustamid Tāhart were the Banü Masala in 
the Aures Mountains southeast of Mostaganem. 


2. FAZZAN. Towards the end of the eighth century, inhabitants of the 
Fazzan became Ibādī and thus a target for the Arab general Ibn al- 
Ash'ath. During ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's Imämate, several Ibādīs are men- 
tioned from the Fazzan, including some Khalafis. Lewicki suggests 
that it is the conflict between the Khalafis and Ibadis loyal to the 
Imām to which al-Shammākhī refers when he cites a local revolt; “Le 
Sahara oriental," 62; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 192. 


3. GHADAMIS. Although one of the five hamalät al-‘ilm originated from 
here, by the end of the eighth century it had a tendancy to either 
the Khalafi or Nukkārī schisms; al-Shammakhi, Kitāb al-siyar, 275; 
Motylinski, “Le dialecte berbère,” 17-18. 


4. GHARIAN. Khalafi Ibadis were still to be found in the ninteenth cen- 
tury; Lewicki, “La répartition géographique,” 313 n. 45. 


5. HoDNA-ZAB. Here was a small Ibādī state, independant of Tāhart, 
which was either Nukkari or Khalafi. 


6. DNAWUN. In the ninth century it was an important political centre in 
the Jabal Nafüsa. Rich in olive trees, it also had contacts with Bilad 
al-Südän. Its governor, Abü ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Janawuni, 
was noted for speaking the language of Känim. See Chapter IV, n. 79 
above; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 189. 
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. JABAL DAMMAR. ‘Abd al-Wahhab appointed a governor for the re- 


gion. Its principal towns were Tittawin and Talalat, where a musalla 
was attributed to ‘Abd al-Wahhab. In al-Shammakhi's time the Banū 
Dammar were still Wahbi. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 158-59, 
566, 574-75; Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 121-22. 


. JADU. The name referred to both the district and the town, which 


was an important trading centre and departure point for the Bilād al- 
Sūdān. The Nafüsa population were early Ibādī partisans, although 
later some supported the Nukkari and Khalafi schisms. 


- JAZIRA ZIZU. There was an extensive Ibadi population on the penin- 


sula south of Qabis belonging to all three sects. See al-Shammakhi, 
Kitab al-siyar, 224-25, 281-83; Abu Zakariya’, Chronique, 189-91, 
274-15, 278-89; al-Darjīnī, Tabagāt al-mashayikh, 30, 119. 


MOSTAGANEM. Just to the south were the Ibādī factions of the Banu 
Lamāya, Matmāta, and Lawāta (see notes to Map 2), who supported 
the early Rustamid Imams; Marais, “La berbērie au IX siècle,” 47. 


NAFZAWA. Ibadi sources credit the Nafzawa as loyal and having their 
own governor, Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Khazarī. They remained true 
to the end of the ninth century. See al-Shammakhi, Kitāb al-siyar, 
203; Abu Zakariya’, Chronique, 202. 


OĀBIS. The area around Qabis constituted one of the “provinces” of 
Tāhart under its governor Qat‘an ibn Salma al-Zawaghi. See Dhikr 
asma’ ba'd shuyūkh al-wahbiya, an anonymous appendix to al-Sham- 
mākhī, Kitāb al-siyar, 596. 


. QAFSA. Both al-Shammākhī (Kitab al-siyar, 203) and the Siyar al- 


mashāyikh (Lwow Ms. no. 277, 296, 297) refer to the Ibādī commu- 
nity of Qafsa during the Imāmate of ‘Abd al-Wahhāb. See also Ibn 
Khaldün, Histoires des berbères, 274-75. 


- QANTNAR. Qantnär was an early centre for Ibädis. It was here during 


‘Abd al-Wahhab's Imamate that a Nafüsa “colony” was established 
(see Chapter VI, n. 79). Abū Yünus Wasim ibn Sa'īd, a later governor 
of the Jabal, came from Qantnar. See Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 174; 
al-Shammakhi, Каб al-siyar, 214-15. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


AL-QAYRAWAN. Al-Shammakhi and al-Wisyani attest to numerous 
Berber factions converted to Ibadism in the vicinity of al-Qayrawan. 
The *Mazata al-Qayrawän” was one such powerful group from which 
several Ibādī shaykhs originated. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 
371; al-Wisyani, Kitab al-siyar, Lwow Ms. no. 277, 82, 87-88, 98. 


Qusür. Here was a group of oases northwest of the Nafzawa which 
was inhabited by a mixed population of afariga and Berbers, of which 
the latter early adopted Ibadism. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 
411; al-Ya‘qubi, Kitab al-buldan, 350. 


RĪSA. Lying opposite Jarba, Risa's Ibādīs had Khalafi sympathies. 


SADADA. The Banü Yafran's town in the Qastiliya was Sadada, where 
they adhered to the Nukkārī schism and from which came the Nukkārī 
shaykh Abü Yazid Makhlad ibn Kaydad. See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire 
des berbéres, 197. 


SERSU. A neighbouring district of Tähart, Sersü was inhabited by 
Ibadi Wahbi factions of the Banü Lamaya, Matmata, and Lawata; al- 
Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 139, 154/67, 75; Ibn 
Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres, 220, 234, 241; Ibn Saghir, *Chron- 
ique," 78, 115, 117. 


TĪMIYA. For some years Timiya was a centre for some Ibadis of Tripoli- 
tania. It later became important for the Khalafiya as the residence of 
Khalaf ibn al-Samh. Its exact location is unknown. See al-Shammakhi, 
Kitab al-siyar, 183-89. 


TRIPOLI. Prior to the Khalafiya schism, Khalaf ibn al-Samh’s father, 
al-Samh ibn Abi l-Khattab, was the Ibadi governor on behalf of the 
Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhāb; Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 128-29, 133. 


TRIPOLITANIA. The Khalafiya schism first gained support in the re- 
gion east of the Jabal Nafüsa and Tripolitanian coast. 


TŪKĪT. Noted for its church (kanīsa), Tükit was the home of Abū 
Zakariya’ Islitan al-Tūkītī, who was regarded as the spiritual head of 
the Jabal Nafüsa. For this reason, the Imàm ‘Abd al-Wahhāb advised 
his governor, Abü ‘Ubayda al-Janawuni, to consult him. See René 
Basset, “Les sanctuaries du Djebel Nefousa,” 435. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 
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. WADDAN. This was a small Ibadi state independent of the Rustamids. 
Lewicki (“The Ibadites in North Africa," 104) thought it very likely 
that the Ibādī chiefs of Waddān and Fazzān mentioned by al-Ya*gūbī 
were Khalafis. 


OvED Bien. A Wahbi stronghold, particularly in later periods, it was 
also the scene of struggles between Nukkari and Wahbi factions; Ibn 
Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres, 275-78. 


WADI L-RAML. Just east of Tripoli was the “ephemeral state" of 
Ibn Sufayr al-Masmüdi, which Lewicki suggests was either Nukkārī 
or Khalafi, as it was independent of Tähart yet bordered the Jabal. 
See his “La répartition géographique," 324; Ibn Khurradädhbih, Al- 
Masālik wa-l-mamalik, 63; Ibn al-Faqih, Mukhtasar kitāb al-buldān, 
ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1885; BGA 5), 79-80. 


WĀRJLĀ. Wārjlā was an early centre for Wahbī Ibadis as well as the 
Rustamid place of refuge when Tähart fell to the Fatimids. 


YAFRAN. The population of Yafran, the Banü Yafran (also Afran), 
were of Zanäta origin and came to support the Khalafiya schism; later, 
there were Nukkārīs as well. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 178, 
183, 197-98, 342. 
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CHAPTER IV 


IBADI SLAVERS: 
AN EIGHTH-CENTURY TRANSFORMATION 


“Cruelty said: ‘I am going to the Maghrib’, and bad 


»»1 


manners said: ‘I am with you’. 


UNDERLYING the political and religious establishment of the Ibadiya 
was the rapid commercial development of the Arab empire, which by 
the mid-eighth century had begun to promote a regular trans-Saharan 
trade, beginning with a trade in slaves. The origins of this slave trade 
lie in the Arab conquest of North Africa and are closely related to the 
circumstances of the Khawarij rebellion that the conquest provoked. 
This chapter will show how Berber slaves from North Africa came to 
be replaced by slaves from the Bilad al-Südan. From the outset this con- 
version was influenced strongly, if not instigated, by Ibadi merchants, 
until they made the slave trade a predominantly Ibadi monopoly from 
the mid-eighth century onwards. The slave trade along the eastern and 
central Saharan routes provided the community with wealth and caused 
its expansion as a sect among diverse Berber tribes. The trade fuelled 
what came to be the Ibadis' far-flung network of trans-Saharan trade. 
Demand for North African slaves lay primarily in the east, where 
they were sold for different purposes in the markets of the central 


This was Ka'b al-Ahbar's reply to the caliph ‘Umar’s question about the world. 
See Yaqut, Мијат al-buldān, Introduction, trans. W. Jwaideh (Leiden, 1959), 78. 
An earlier version of this chapter was published as *Berbers and Blacks, Ibadi Slave 
Traffic in Eighth Century North Africa," JAH 33 (1992), 351-68. I am grateful to 
Joe Miller of the University of Virginia for his help. 
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Islamic lands. The best-known historically were the female singers 
(giyān), who entertained the caliphs themselves. Though the major- 
ity of slaves were barely noticed by history, an eleventh-century writer, 
Ibn Butlan, writing about the singers, said that the ideal slave was a 
Berber woman who from the age of nine had spent three years in al- 
Madina, three in Mecca, and then nine in Iraq.? What he was referring 
to was the intensive training girls were given in those places in both 
music? and literature. Though some Berber women became famous 
singers, they were also highly regarded for housework, sexual relations, 
and childbearing. Black women were thought to be docile, robust, and 
excellent wet-nurses. Female slaves as well as men were trained as 
cooks? while male slaves worked domestically as storekeepers, porters, 
boatmen, and even keepers of private libraries.” 

Although there are no known references to slaves used in agricul- 
tural labour, it does not seem unlikely that some were pressed into 
such work.® This inference seems particularly likely in view of the early 
eighth-century draining of the salt marshes around al-Basra.? These fer- 


7? Charles Pellat, citing Ibn Butlān's Risāla jāmi'a li-funün nāfi'a ft shira’ l-ragiq 
wa-taglīb al-‘abid (Cairo, 1954) in his art. “Kayna” in EI ?, IV (Leiden, 1978), 823. 

3Well-known artists gave lessons at the houses of great slave dealers. See Abü 
l-Faraj al-Isfahani, Kitab al-aghānī (Bulaq, AH 1285), XII, 43. 

Early centers of such training were in Mecca and Medina and subsequently 
were equalled by al-Basra. See Pellat, *Kayna;" also Jurji Zaydan, Ta'rikh al- 
tammaddun al-islāmī (Cairo, 1902-1905), I, 44. The Basran litterateur al-Jahiz (d. 
869) described an accomplished singing girl as having a repertoire of some 4,000 
songs amounting to 10,000 verses. Such training represented a considerable invest- 
ment, the return from which came later. As sources of income, these slaves, for a 
price, entertained in a society where women were otherwise strictly secluded. The 
owners of these singers, to paraphrase al-Jahiz, sold the gusty wind for solid ore 
and pieces of silver and gold. See his Epistle on Singing-girls, trans. A.F.L. Beeston 
(Warminster, 1980), 36; also al-Isfahani, Aghānī, XII, 43. 

SA. Mez, The Renaissance of Islam, trans. S. Khuda Bukhsh (Patna, 1937), 32. 

®Ibid., 161. 

7Al-Bayhagī, Al-Mahasin wa-l-masáwi, ed. F. Schwally (Leipzig, 1902), 613; 
Zaydān, Ta'rikh, II, 104. 

See P. Forrand, “The Status of the Land and Inhabitants of the Sawad During 
the First Two Centuries of Islam," JESHO 14 (1971), 33-35. 

Michael Morony, “Landholding and Social Change: Lower al-'Iráq in the Early 
Islamic Period," in T. Khalidi, ed., Land Tenure and Social Transformation in the 
Middle East (Beirut, 1984), 210. 
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tile plains of southern Iraq were subject to frequent flooding.'? Drain- 
ing them not only alleviated the problem, but provided a rich source 
of income from the sale of the grains that would be harvested from 
them.! 

Economically, the productivity of these estates and the maintenance 
of the drainage systems and canals!? demanded far more labour than 
could be supplied by the indigenous peasantry. Al-Tabari not only 
describes gangs of 500-5,000 men working in the area of the Batiha, 
but as many as 15,000 in the fields of al-Ahwaz, a port city of al-Basra.'% 
Working without reward, penned, homeless, and hopeless, they did the 
work of peasants and were treated like cattle.'* Just as the slaves did 
the work of peasants, the indigenous peasants were little better than 
slaves, tied to the land and so passed along to new owners upon its 
sale.!5 

Out of this misery emerged slave revolts, the best known of which 
was that of 869 in southern Iraq, referred to simply as the Zanj Revolt.!6 
But there had been earlier slave uprisings in the late 750s and 770s. Al- 
though the term zanj initially referred to black slaves from East Africa, 
it seems plausible that as an appellation it soon came to have a wider 
connotation in reference to those black slaves working in the marshy 


19]bn al-Athīr, Al-Kāmil fī l-ta'rikh, ed. C.J. Tornberg (Leiden, 1851-76), VII, 
510; IX, 159. 

HQudäma ibn Ja'far stated that a freedman of the caliph Mu‘äwiya gained an 
annual income of five million dirhams. The work of drainage continued into the 
‘Abbasid period. See Qudama ibn Ja'far, Kitab al-kharāj, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Lei- 
den, 1889; BGA 6), 181-82. 

12 A]-Basra is described by early geographers as a veritable Venice, with mile after 
mile of canals crisscrossing the gardens and orchards. See A.A. al-Dūrī, Ta 'rīkh al- 
‘Iraq al-igtisādī (Baghdad, 1948), 26, 28. 

13A]-Basra had a famous slave market, Sūg al-ragīg or Siig al-nakhkhasin (vendors 
of slaves) that was located in the Stig bab jāmi' on the western side of the city, 
adjacent to the money changers, booksellers and retailers of textiles. See A.J. Naji 
and Y.N. ‘Ali, “The Süqs of Basra: Commercial Organization and Activity in a 
Medieval Islamic City," JESHO 14 (1981), 307. 

14Al-Tabarī, Ta'rikh, Ш, 1742, 1748, 1750-51; Abū Yusuf, Kitab al-kharaj 
(Cairo, 1352/1933), 17. 

15H.Q. al-Sāmarrā'ī, “Agriculture in Iraq During the 3rd/9th Century” (Ph.D. 
dissertation: SOAS, 1971), 84. 

16A. Popovic, La révolte des esclaves en Iraq au Ше siècle (Paris, 1976). 
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regions of southern Iraq. That is, the tens of thousands! of black slaves 
working there may not all have originated from East Africa, but may 
also have been imported from the Bilad al-Südan. Such an interpreta- 
tion seems possible when considering the often general use of the term 
zanj as an insulting epithet!? and the vagueness of early geographers. 
The earliest geographer's reference found in Ibn Qutayba (d. 889) is 
possibly borrowed from Wahb ibn Munabbih (d. 728-29 or 732-33). 
His is the first reference to the peoples of the Bilad al-Sūdān, among 
whom he counts the Zanj, Zawagha, and Berbers.!? While subsequent 
geographers by the tenth century made a distinction among the African 
peoples, accompanied by fictitious genealogies,?? others, like al-Mas'üdi, 
include the Zanj as people of the Bilad al-Südan,?! and al-Istakhri (d. 
951) describes the Bilad al-Sūdān as the source for the black slaves sold 
in the Islamic countries. 

The demand for slaves was great. With such potential profit in 
sight, it is not surprising that gullible customers were sometimes duped 
by slave dealers, whom al-Kindi thus reviles: 


How many brown girls of impure coloring have been sold 
as gold blonde! How many decrepit ones as sound! How 
many stodgy ones as slim and slender! They paint blue 
eyes black, yellow cheeks red, ... remove the hair from the 
cheek. ...How often then has a boy been mistakenly pur- 
chased for a girl!?? 


All important towns had their slave markets.?? The ninth-century his- 
torian/geographer al-Ya'qübi described the slave market in Samarra 


17Bernard Lewis, Race and Slavery in the Middle East (New York, 1990), 56. 

18Ibid., 32, 52. 

19The Zaghāwa, it should be noted, were one of those southern Saharan peoples 
whom the Berbers transported as slaves. See al-Ya*gūbī, Kitab al-buldan, 205. 

20See Lewis, Race and Slavery, 55. 

217 Е. Hopkins and N. Levtzion, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources for West African 
History (Cambridge, 1981), 35. 

22Mez, Renaissance of Islam, 160. 

?3A|Bayhaqi, Al-Mahasin wa-l-masáwi, 616. For al-Küfa's market, see al- 
Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-tagäsim fi ma'rifat al-agülim, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 
1906; BGA 3), 117. 
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as a vast quadrilateral with internal alleys and one-storey houses con- 
taining rooms and shops.** There most slaves were sold, although the 
specially trained were purchased at private houses or through a spe- 
cialist dealer. While slaves from eastern Africa and India?" came 
to the Iraqi market by sea, those from the west came overland by 
way of Syria,? as well as from the Hijaz during the pilgrimage sea- 
son, when commerce with Berbers from North Africa was particularly 
active.*? 

Why such a movement of people is unrecorded as such by the sources 
is a problem. Certainly slaves are cited from the time of the Prophet on- 
wards, but these examples refer to skilled slaves, beautiful slaves, slaves 
with fine voices and memories, or slaves with power. The unskilled mass 
who worked in the pestilential climate of southern Iraq hardly would 
have been noticed. Reflecting their urban point of view, Muslim writers 
barely mention rural life, except for the occasional glimpses of revolt. 
Thus, as Bernard Lewis has recently suggested, the picture we have 
of slavery as largely domestic or military may reflect the bias of the 
sources rather than the reality.?? 

The demand for North African slaves in eastern markets was initially 
fed by captives from the conguest.*! Later, slaves were either levied by 


24Al-Ya'gūbī, Kitab al-buldān, 258-63; Le livre de pays, 52. 

25]bn Miskawayh, Tajārib al-umam, trans. Н.Е. Amedroz and D.S. Margoliouth 
(Oxford, 1920), VI, 391. 

26Merchants went as far as Sofala (Mozambique) in search of slaves and gold. See 
al-Mas‘üdi, Les prairies d'or, eds. C. Barbier de Meynard and A. Pavet de Courteille 
(Paris, 1861-77), III, 6; anon., Hudüd al-‘älam, ed. V. Minorsky (Oxford, 1937), 
165; also J.C. Wilkinson, *Oman and East Africa: New Light on Early Kilwan 
History from the Omani Sources," JJAHS 14 (1981), 278-79, 281. 

?' During the Umayyad period, slaves were imported from the Sind valley and 
were known as гиф. See al-Balādhurī, Futüh al-buldān, 374-75/II, 109-10. 

28A]-Tanükhi, Nishwar al-muhādara wa-akhbar al-mudhākara, ed. A. Shalchy 
(Cairo, 1970), II, 205. This traffic was so heavy that in 918 a ferry on the Eu- 
phrates brought the governor a revenue of 80,250 dinars. See A. Duri, “Studies 
on the Economic Life of Mesopotamia in the Tenth Century" (Ph.D. dissertation: 
SOAS, 1942), 168. 

29 A|-Birüni, Al-Jamahir fī ma'rifat al-jawāhir, ed. F. Krenkow (Hyderabad, AH 
1355), 237-38; Ibn Hawqal, Kitāb sūrāt al-ard, 61. 

Lewis, Race and Slavery, 14. 

31Zaydan, Ta'rikh, IV, 42. 
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taxation?? or purchased, but by the ninth century the main source for 
slaves was the market. In the late 640s, during the early Arab conquest, 
once the initial reluctance to drive deeper into North Africa was over- 
come, the caliphs and Arab generals found ample reason to press ahead. 
First and foremost was profit, the great wealth to be wrested from the 
region, with the prescribed fifth being sent to the caliph. One observer 
stated that the Arabs had viewed the conquests primarily as a way to 
acquire more slaves.** The first and best-known example of this guest 
for captives occurred in 643-44, when the Egyptian governor, ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘As, concluded a treaty with the Cyrenaican town of Вагда.3* He 
levied tribute set at 3,000 dinars, with the provision that they could 
sell what children they wished in order to fulfil these terms.?* 


The Maghrib appeared to be a promised land; both its fertility? 
and its wealth?" were commented upon by chroniclers and geographers 


32Slaves were sent as part of a governor's revenue, a practice not restricted to 
North Africa. For example, ‘Abd Allah ibn Tāhir, governor of Khurāsān (828-44), 
was said to have sent the caliph 2,000 slaves annually. See Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
Al-Masālik wa-l-mamalik, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1889; BGA 6), 39; also 
Zaydān, Ta'rīkh, V, 39; Ibn Hawgal, “Kitäb masalik wa'l-mamalik: les routes et les 
provinces," trans. M. de Slane, Journal asiatique 13 (1842), 482, 494. 

33D, Pipes, “Mawlas: Freed Slaves and Converts in Early Islam,” Slavery and 
Abolition 1 (1980), 168. 

34For a contemporary parallel see Wilkinson, “Oman and East Africa,” 278 n. 14; 
also A. Noth, “Some Remarks on the Nationalization of Conquered Lands at the 
Time of the Umayyads,” in T. Khalidi, ed., Land Tenure and Social Transformation 
in the Middle East (Beirut, 1984), 223-28. 

35]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 36; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 14/4-5; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 7. Subsequent examples are found in 
an account of ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa'd's 647 campaign against the Byzantine governor, 
Georgius, when his troops seized captives from Qafsa (al-Nuwayrī, (Nihayat al-arab, 
I, 322). During Mu'awiya ibn Khadij's raid on Jalūlā in the 660s, the children were 
seized and distributed along with the rest of the booty, of which a fifth was sent 
to the caliph (Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, I, 10; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, 
II, 325-26; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 325; al-Bakrī, Description de 
l'Afrique septentrionale, 70-72/32-33). 

36]t was called al-khadra’, “the verdant.” See E. Carrette, Recherches sur l'origine 
et les migrations des principales tribus de l'Afrique septentrionale (Paris, 1853), 318; 
Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayān al-mughrib, I, 27. 

37The source for this wealth is clearly stated by Ibn 'Idhàri in his Al-Bayan al- 
mughrib (I, 7), when Ibn Abi Sarh asked the Africans the source of their gold and 
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alike.** Commanders seized fortunes, the caliphs received their shares, 
and the subsequent opinions of the ‘ulama’, solidifying later in the 
ninth century, legitimized it all. We shall consider the significance of 
this last point below. 

The turning point of this military advance came in the campaigns 
of *Ugba ibn Nafi‘, who, according to time-honoured tradition, rode 
into the very foam of the Atlantic in the 660s. ‘Uqba ibn Nafi* founded 
a capital in Ifriqiya, al-Qayrawan, then turned his attacks away from 
the Greco-Latin cities of the coast to drive deep into the interior of the 
Fazzan. 

*Uqba's reasons for this inland campaign can only be surmised. The 
Fazzàn was a prosperous area with a well-established population and 
culture going back to Roman times. His were the only campaigns to go 
beyond the littoral until 50 years later. Unlike the earlier lightning 
strikes, ‘Uqba ibn Naf‘ executed a plan of systematic conquest. Backed 


silver. The Africans’ reply was to hold up an olive pit and explain that sailors 
and landsmen both bought their oil there. Also see D.J. Mattingly, “The Olive 
Boom: Oil Surpluses, Wealth and Power in Roman Tripolitania," Libyan Studies, 
19 (1988), 21, which demonstrates that Tripolitania's wealth in Roman times was 
due largely to its production of olive oil. 

38 A] Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, I, 314, 322, 331; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayàn al-mughrib, 
I, 10-11; Ibn Hawqal, *Kitab masalik wa'l-mamalik," 252. The earliest detailed 
description is al-Bakri's from the second half of the eleventh century. Among his 
sources, it is interesting to note, were two Ibadis: Abü Rustam from the Jabal 
Nafüsa and Abü Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mälik ibn al-Nakhkhas al-Gharfa; see al- 
Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 301, 337/158, 180-81; T. Lewicki, 
“L’ Afrique noire dans le Kitab al-masalik wa'l-mamālik d'Abü ‘Ubayd al-Bakri (XIe 
s.),” Africana Bulletin 2 (1965), 12-13. Nakhkhäs, incidentally, is the Arabic word 
for a slave merchant; see J.O. Hunwick, “Black Africans in the Islamic World," 
Tarikh 5 (1978), 27. 

39M. Talbi analysed the traditions preserved in Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, al-Bakri, and 
Ibn al-Athir, and concluded that they dated to the period of Berber resistance in the 
eighth century and were created ez nihilo for the Arab cause (L'émirate aghlabide 
26-31). This discussion is further developed by Robert Brunschvig and Michael 
Brett (see below). See also Brett's, “Islam in North Africa," in S. Sutherland, ed., 
The World's Religions (London, 1988), 329-67. 

*9Consequently, I disagree with Lewicki's conclusion (Arabic External Sources, 
19-20) that ‘Uqba ibn Nāfi''s campaign was “probably in order to open up the way 
for political and commercial expansion of the caliphate in the direction of the Lake 
Chad area." 
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by military force and armed with a sense of religious superiority, it was 
he who established the Arab presence in Ifriqiya. ‘Uqba was recorded 
as extracting only one kind of tribute, slaves. 

Slaves mentioned in this context, it should be noted, do not sig- 
nify black Africans. Black slaves from the sub-Sahara appear in North 
African markets only at the end of the seventh century. It is worth 
mentioning that their first use must have been either domestic or agri- 
cultural, since there is no mention of a *black" military guard until the 
end of the ninth century.*! In earlier periods, for example during the 
Third Punic War, the North Africans seized had been white Berbers. 
In fact, ancient Latin sources cite but six black slaves, and they were 
Ethiopians.*? The Berbers whom ‘Uqba captured were said to have 
been enslaved as a punishment for their breaking faith with his prede- 
cessor, ‘Amr ibn al-'As. For this transgression, their enslavement was 
regarded as legally justified by the mainstream Islamic tradition. 

In a familiar passage recorded by the ninth-century historian Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam, ‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘, during his punitive progress in the 
660s, exacted 360 slaves from Waddan, 360 from Fazzän, 360 from 
Jarma, and finally the children of Kawar. Some scholars have inter- 
preted this reference as indicating that Kawar was involved, at this 
early date, in trans-Saharan slave trading.*? It seems less of a strain 
on the scant sources to conclude simply that enslavement of one's en- 
emies was a regular practice of the seventh and eighth centuries, and 
that it continued even after the period of conquest.*^ The slaves ‘Uqba 


41This was created by the Aghlabid Amir, Ibrahim II, as a counterweight to the 
often wayward Arab military elite. See Brett, "The Arab Conquest," 529; also 
Hunwick, “Black Africans," 30. According to al-Magrīzī, Ibrāhīm's contemporary, 
Ahmad Ibn Tūlūn, had 40,000 blacks in his army; Ashtor, “Un mouvement migra- 
toire," 208. 

42W.E. Boese, “A Study of the Slave Trade and the Sources of Slaves in the 
Roman Republic and the Early Roman Empire" (Ph.D. dissertation: University of 
Washington, 1973), 85, 102, 122; M. Bang, “Die Herkunft der rómischen Sklaven," 
Rómische Mitteilungen 25 (1970), 229-30, 240-41; F. Snowden, The Blackman in 
Antiquity: Ethiopians in the Greco-Roman Ezperience (Cambridge, 1970), 184-86. 

43Lewicki, “Le Sahara oriental,” 66-71; K. Vikør, “The Early History of the 
Kawär Oasis: a Southern Border of the Maghrib or a Northern Border of the 
Sudan?," The Maghreb Review 12 (1987), 79. 

*4^Ibn ‘Idhari supplies us with examples such as the Aghlabid general Khafaja ibn 
Sufyàn, who in 848 finally overcame a two-year revolt by Tunis, sacked the city, and 
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marched back were drawn from Berber populations north of the Sa- 
hara. Additionally, he captured other villages of the Fazzän, as well as 
Ghadämis, Qafsa, and Qastiliya.** 

Michael Brett has cautioned that this detailed account of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam not be read too literally. In a careful analysis, Robert Brun- 
schvig, followed by Brett, proposed that this account is a later, apoc- 
ryphal legal justification for the enslavement of Muslim Berbers.“ Both 
scholars reach this conclusion by taking into account the strict Mālikī 
milieu of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam in the late ninth century, when all schools 
had forbidden the enslavement of members of the Dar al-Islām. Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam thus sought to excuse ‘Uqba ibn Nafi"s enslavement 
of Muslim Berbers by depicting them as having broken faith, thereby 
clearly provoking the penalty of enslavement. The historiographical 
point is that while the alleged offense may be fictive, the story never- 
theless reflects a later legal justification for a practice well entrenched 
and of critical economic importance in the early days of Islam.*” In 
other words, while enslavement of Berbers by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As in the 
640s might have been justified on the basis of the conquest of non- 
Muslims, the same claim could no longer be made in later decades after 
the enslaved Berbers were Muslims themselves. The grain of truth may 
be that Berber slaves seized in war as punishment, as well as those 
enslaved for payment of the jizya, figured prominently as tribute well 
past the earliest raids of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As.48 


enslaved a great number of women. See Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, I, 141- 
42. Suffering the same fate in 923, the Ibadi stronghold of Nafüsa was destroyed 
by the Fatimids; its men were killed and the children and, presumably, the women, 
were enslaved (ibid., 268). 

45Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 310-11. 

46А parallel argument has been developed by Wilkinson for the East African 
context; see his “Oman and East Africa," 279-80. 

47Brett, "The Arab Conquest," 506; R. Brunschvig, “Ibn Abd al-H'akam et la 
conquéte de l'Afrique du nord par les arabes," AIEO 6 (1942-47), 137. See also 
Talbi, L’émirate aghlabide, 23, 302. 

48S. Labib, “Islamic Expansion and Slave Trade in Medieval Africa," in Mouve- 
ments de populations dans l'Océan Indien (Saint-Denis de la Réunion, 1972), 33: 
"Slave trade was an integral part of the early Islamic conquest and the military 
expansion had been big business for Arab traders in the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean." See also B. Lewis, "The African Diaspora and the Civilization of Islam," in 
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The early Arab conquerors and governors of the Maghrib made 
the most of what seemed an inexhaustible supply of slaves for east- 
ern consumption. ? A posting to the governorship of Ifriqiya could be 
described only as “good duty," associated as it was with great wealth, 
and jockeying for the position was undertaken at the highest levels.5° 
Even after the conquest, when Ifriqiya had its own caliph-appointed 
governor, the demand for slaves was still great.5! 

These governors did their best to maintain the eastward flow of 
slaves,°? checked only briefly by the reform-minded but short-lived 
caliph ‘Umar IL5* ‘Umar II’s piety is well-known, as is his sending 
ten religious scholars (tābi*ūn, literally, savants who based their au- 
thority on their access to the Companions of the Prophet Muhammad) 
to the Maghrib to teach Islam. One historian fleshed out one of these 
teachers by recounting his praiseworthy actions in the very act of trans- 


M. Kilson and R. Rotberg, eds., The African Diaspora: Interpretive Essays (Cam- 
bridge, 1976), 40-41; Pipes, *Mawlas," 144. 

49Talbi, L'émirate aghlabide, 32-33. What caught the chronicler's eye was the de- 
mand for young women (jawārī). The propriety of owning slave women in addition 
to one's wives is touched upon by S.D. Goitein when he cites al-Shaybani's refer- 
ence to precedents attributed to the Prophet Muhammad and ‘Ali ibn Abi Tālib. 
Goitein observes that the practice met with less objection than any other luxury. 
See his A Mediterranean Society (Los Angeles, 1967-88), I, 590. 

5°The early intrigues of ‘Uqba ibn Май“ cited by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam are an ex- 
ample. See his Futüh Ifriqiya, 66-67; also Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 20; al-Qayrawani, 
Histoire de l'Afrique, trans. E. Pellissier (Paris, 1845), 43-44. Another instance of 
such intrigues was the Umayyad ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Marwän, who manoeuvred on 
behalf of his favourite, Müsa ibn Nusayr; see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futūh Ifrīgiya, 
85; Ibn 'Idhārī, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 31. 

51M. Talbi, “Rapports de l'Ifrigiya et de l'orient au VIIIe siècle,” CT 3 (1959), 
302. 

52]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 51; Abū l-‘Arab, Classe des savants, 75. 
One governor, Müsa ibn Nusayr, and his sons stand out for the sheer numbers 
they reportedly captured. The more discriminate Müsä selected the most beautiful 
Berber girls as prisoners, one of whom alone would fetch 1,000 gold mithgāls in the 
eastern markets. (Based on a 4.72 gram mithgāl and today's market price for gold, 
she would cost $62,433.) See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 206, 333, 343; 
Ibn 'Idhārī, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 32; al-Qayrawani, Histoire de l'Afrique, 57-61; 
Talbi, “Rapports de l'Ifriqiya," 302. 

53'Umar ordered all Arabs who had Lawāta girls (that is, Berber girls) either to 
take them in marriage after obtaining their fathers” consent, or to give them back 
to their families. See al-Baladhuri, Futüh al-buldān, 225/1, 354. 
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porting slaves. This man, Isma‘il ibn ‘Ubayd, also known as tajir Allah, 
*God's merchant," is said to have set free a group of female slaves he 
was transporting to the east. Accompanying them himself, he observed 
their grief and asked why they cried. He was told they cried for their 
fathers, mothers, and brothers. Because he believed such a separation 
wicked, he freed those who had a father, mother, a brother, or sister.** 

If any were needed, this example illustrates the sad nature of the 
slave trade in the first half of the eighth century. The sympathy of 
the merchant, however edifying, does not imply discouragement of the 
commerce. Ibn 'Idhari, writing in the early fourteenth century, sug- 
gested that some governors had been driven by a desperate need to 
fulfil the caliphal quota for slaves. Mūsā ibn Nusayr, for example, is 
described as exerting all his efforts to obtain them. It was this Amir 
who sent a campaign to Süs in the western Sahara, ostensibly to chas- 
tise its Berbers, from whom he levied a great booty—“a multitude of 
prisoners.” 55 

Only a few years later, in the 740s, ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Habib, 
like him, was going farther and farther afield to satisfy the demand for 
slaves. So great was the demand that Arab Amirs continued to regard 
Berbers, even Muslim Berbers, as slave potential. Two well-known 
and specific incidents of enslaving Muslim Berbers were recorded in 
the western Maghrib. One involved the ill-advised attempt by a newly 
appointed Amir of Tangier to tattoo the hands of his predecessor's 
Berber guard. The guard viewed this as a humiliation, tantamount to 
enslavement, and promptly revolted.59 The other involved the governor 
of Tangier who ignored the Muslim status of his Berber subjects and 
levied a fifth, or state's booty (khums), consisting of the city's people.*” 
This outrage raised a storm of protest from the population, who even 


54 Abū l-‘Arab, Classe des savants, 75. See also Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 
1, 38; Ibn al-Naji, Ma'ālim al-iman fi ma‘rifat ahl al-Qayrawàn, ed. ANM. al- 
Ahmadi (Tunis, AH 1320-25), I, 147. 

55 AI-Baladhuri, Futüh al-buldān, 230/1, 362; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 
1, 219. 

56This governor was Yazīd ibn Abi Muslim; see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh 
Ifrīgiya, 113. 

5"This was ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd Allāh Murādī. See Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 
I, 50-52; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 63; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 359; Talbi, 
L'émirate aghlabide, 31-32. 
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dispatched a fruitless delegation to the caliph.** The revolt that ensued 
in 7395? was the first uprising with a specific Khārijī association, and it 
also marked the earliest stirrings of what soon became the Ibadi revolt 
in the central Maghrib. 

The exploitation of local populations continued even when black 
slaves gradually came to fill the market demand later in the ninth cen- 
tury. While there were subsequent instances of Berber enslavement by 
Aghlabid and even Fatimid generals in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
such seizures were the sporadic and harsh consequence of revolt rather 
than deliberate hunting for Berber slaves. There were, of course, mo- 
tives other than quotas and personal profits behind slaving in North 
Africa. Governors throughout the Maghrib may have been attempting 
to force the Berber tribes into submission and so enhance their own 
reputation as loyal servants in the eyes of the caliph by continually 
forwarding tribute.* 

But while military action leading to the seizure and enslavement 
of captives had been justified during the period of Muslim conquest 
by the fact that the indigenous Berbers were not regarded as ranking 
among the faithful, such reasoning became less acceptable once signifi- 
cant numbers had become Muslims. Other sources of supply had to be 
found to satisfy the eastern demand when attempts to continue tap- 
ping the Maghrib failed in the face of rising Berber resistance and the 
widespread conversion to Ibadi Islam. It would appear, in fact, that 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Habib, the governor of Ifriqiya, may have sought 
to diversify his supply by trading with the western Sahara in the late 
7305.62 However, towards the middle of the eighth century, the trading 


58C. Brockelmann, History of the Islamic Peoples, trans. J. Carmichael and M. 
Perlmann (New York, 1960), 98. 

59Led by the Sufri al-Maysara; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifriqiya, 123. 

S0See n. 44 above. 

61Mūsā ibn Nusayr's almost desperate determination is cited as follows: “By 
God, I will never leave these fortresses and these impregnable mountains until God 
depresses their lofty summits and overcomes their strongest to be taken by the Mus- 
lims!” See pseudo-Ibn Qutayba, Al-Imama wa-l-siyasa, ed. T.M. al-Zayni (Cairo, 
1967), II, 51. 

62T, Lewicki, "Les origines d'Islam chez les tribus berbères du Sahara occidental,” 
SI 32 (1970), 213. The Arab geographer al-Bakri refers to the remnants of a camp 
occupied by ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Habib, or perhaps his army, in the Susi plain. A 
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alternative had already fallen into other hands. Ibadi merchants were 
developing and gaining control of a black slave trade along the eastern 
and central Saharan routes. 

The Berber Ibadi community seized the opportunity to develop a 
source of slaves across the Sahara in the Bilad al-Südän in the middle 
of the eighth century, during the decades of widespread Berber revolt. 
Resistance to Arab authority under Ibadi leadership dated to the 740s, 
when the central authority was facing collapse and the province had 
degenerated into a “theatre of war.” The governor in Ifriqiya, ‘Abd 
al-Rahmān ibn Habib al-Fihrī, was beset on all sides by a Berber in- 
surrection that lasted nearly a generation. The Berber population, 
converging first behind Sufri and later behind Ibadi leaders, could no 
longer be exploited, and the consequences of trying to do so were clearly 
volatile. The basic appeal of the Ibādī premise of wilāya, which stressed 
the equality of all men within the Muslim community, led to increasing 
Ibadi involvement and leadership in the Berber insurrection. 

*Abd al-Rahman ibn Habib temporarily gained the upper hand and 
turned to attack Sicily, Sardinia, and France, which yielded tributary 
payments of prisoners.% In 752, he undertook yet another campaign 
against Christian lands for his new ‘Abbasid master, Abū l-'Abbas, 
again with the objective of seizing captives and booty.59 

The crisis came when the 'Abbāsid Abū Ja‘far al-Mansūr became 
caliph in 754 and the governor ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Habib failed to 
send the customary gift of slaves with his oath of loyalty, or bay‘a. 
Since Ifriqiya had become completely Muslim, he explained, it could 
no longer be a source of slaves, and thus the caliph must not expect 
what could no longer be had.*” The caliph's reply was menacing: ‘Abd 


longer-term interest is suggested by the three wells he ordered dug en route between 
Tāmadūlt and Awdaghast. See al-Bakrī, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 
296-99, 306. 

$3]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, I, 64. 

5*Cambusat, L'évolution des cités, 101. 

®5]bid.; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 1, 64. These campaigns took place in 
the 740s. 

56Tbid., 70; Ibn al-Athīr, Annales, 77. 

57]bn ‘Idhäri, Al-Bayän al-Mughrib, 73; al-Nuwayri, Nihähat al-arab, I , 367; Ibn 
al-Athir, Annales, 74,78; Talbi, L'émirate aghlabide, 36; Cambusat, L'évolution des 
cités, 101. 
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al-Rahmān's days were numbered.** Ifrīgiya, no longer able to supply 
the eastern demand, was a region stripped of its chief resource, and 
‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn Habib’s authority as governor of Ifriqiya collapsed 
in 756. Subsequently, by the time the ‘Abbäsid general Muhammad 
ibn al-Ash'ath was sent to recover the situation in 762-63, Berber and 
Ibadi interests were tightly intertwined. 

It is at this time, in the mid-eighth century, that [ would place 
the first Ibādī presence in towns on the northern fringe of the Sahara. 
Already skilled at long-distance trade, Ibadi merchants originally from 
al-Basra and al-Küfa established a foothold among the Berber tribes of 
the eastern Maghrib. The resulting Ibadi-Berber fusion incorporated 
all the elements necessary for a successful long-distance trade network. 
Ibadi commercial expertise, combined with the indigenous tribesmen's 
local knowledge, created the basis for rapid Ibadi economic expansion. 
Their monopoly of the eastern and central routes, passing as they did 
through Ibadi towns, ensured the economic underpinnings of the Ibadi 
community. 

It could be argued, in fact, that Ibadi control of the trans-Saharan 
slave trade, particularly via Zawila, figured among the reasons for 
Muhammad ibn al-Ash'ath's military expedition of 762-63. He not 
only recovered the government seats of al-Qayrawan and Tripoli from 
militant Ibādīs, but also sent a punitive expedition south to Zawila.9? 

Although temporarily effective, ‘Abbasid military control could not 
be sustained indefinitely beyond the coastal cities. By the end of the 
decade, a new Amir was appointed who was able to exercise author- 
ity in the name of the caliph and who pragmatically recognized the 
effective control of the hinterland by Berber Ibadis. This Amir, Yazid 
ibn Hatim, of the Muhallabid family, came to a lasting understanding 
with the Ibādī Imam, ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, within two years of 
coming to office in 763. As we have seen in Chapter II, there had been 
an association in al-Basra between the Ibādīya and the Muhallabids 
that went back to the Umayyad caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik at the end 
of the seventh century. It is probably significant that both the Ibadiya 


58The account of this exchange by Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Nuwayri, and al-Ragīg was 
compiled by H.R. Idris in his *L'occident musulman," 256-57. 

59 Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 34-37; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 376; al- 
Kindi, Wulat, 109; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres, 220-21. 
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and Muhallabids had been extensively involved in trade.” Despite the 
upheaval of the ‘Abbasid revolution in mid-eighth-century Iraq, this as- 
sociation survived and was, in fact, the basis on which Yazid ibn Hatim, 
as governor, was able to placate and negotiate a lasting peace between 
the central ‘Abbasid authority and Ibadi Berbers in North Africa. The 
commercial foundations laid earlier in the century made possible the 
subsequent growth and prosperity of the Ibadi community as described 
by Ibādī and non-Ibādī sources; market towns were founded” and the 
stage was set for a "renaissance"? in the ninth century. 

By the time of the second Rustamid Imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb ibn 
Rustam (784-824), Ibadi merchants had a firm grasp on trade with 
the Bilad al-Südan. Though sources are thin for the late eighth cen- 
tury, later authors indicate that this trade was well-established in the 
centuries immediately following. One ninth-century source, the Mu- 
dawwana”™ of the Ifriqiyan judge Sahnün (d. 854), sheds light on this 
transitional period in the eighth century when Ibadi merchants began 
to tap the sub-Sahara regions as a source for black slaves. Though 
Sahnün was writing in the ninth century, he cites a legal opinion of the 
famous eighth-century jurist, Malik (d. 795).”* Thus Sahnün repeats 
an eighth-century textual source that specifically links the Ibadiya with 
the Fazzān and the early slave trade with the Bilad al-Sudan. In the 
passage, Sahnün had been questioned about the legality of attacking 
the *Abyssinians,” that is, the black inhabitants of the Fazzan. Citing 
Malik, he replied that they should first be invited to embrace Islam; 
failing that, they then should be allowed to pay the jizya.”> Though 


" Kennedy, Early Abbasid Caliphate, 82. 

"!Lewicki, Études ibadites nord-africaines. 

T^ Georges Marcais coined the phrase to encompass the economic, religious, artis- 
tic, and military successes of the Aghlabids during the ninth century. See his La 
berbérie musulmane, 55. 

73The Mudawwana was a definitive compilation of Maliki jurisprudence upon 
which all subsequent interpretations were based. Jurists like Sahnün were indis- 
putably supreme in matters of faith. See Brett, “Islam in North Africa," 329-67. 

"^This passage is not to be confused with the earlier passage by Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, who was also writing in the ninth century and was associated with the 
Maliki school of law. 

75Тһіз passage is cited fully in R. Brunschvig's “Un texte arabe du IXe siècle 
intéressant le Fezzan," RAf 89 (1945), 21. 
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initially one might suppose that the attack referred to was the con- 
quest of ‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘ in the 660s, Robert Brunschvig has argued 
that the attack Malik was addressing was a more contemporary event. 
In fact, he suggested that Malik was referring to the subjugation of the 
Fazzan in the punitive campaign of the ‘Abbäsid general Muhammad 
ibn al-Ash‘ath against the Ibadis of Zawila in the 7605.76 

In addition to establishing the historical context of Malik's opin- 
ion, Brunschvig also focused on the identity of the Fazzanis, who are 
referred to in the tradition as al-fazzaniya wa-hum jins min al-habash. 
That is, the Fazzanis were people of the Habash, or “Abyssinians.” 
This is of particular interest to our thesis of Ibädis already active in 
the slave trade during the second half of the eighth century. The textual 
confusion over whether or not the Fazzänis were Abyssinian, Habash, 
could, in fact, be explained chronologically. That is, while the Fazzanis 
were regarded in classical sources as distinct from the Abyssinians, a 
slow infiltration of a black population subsequently mingled with that 
of the Fazzän, a process that may have been accelerated in the hundred 
years since ‘Uqba ibn Nāfi'. In the passage from Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 
referring to the 660s, cited earlier, ‘Uqba ibn Nāfi' was recorded as 
seizing captives from the Fazzān. That the author felt it necessary to 
justify this on the ground of their breaking faith suggests the subse- 
quent exoneration from the enslavement of Muslim Berbers, an illegal 
act inappropriate for a hero of the conquest. However, the question put 
to Malik earlier, in the late eighth century, would indicate the presence 
of blacks residing in Zawila at the time of Ibn al-Ash'ath's attack in 
the 760s. Despite the fact that the Ibadis were undoubtedly Muslim, 
albeit sectarians, Sahnūn's ruling justified the campaign against the 
Ibadis on the grounds that, as blacks, the *Fazzānīs” were regarded 
as non-Muslims who refused to embrace Islam or recognize its author- 
ity and pay the jizya. Although we must wait until the early ninth 
century for explicit references to Ibādī associations with the Fazzān”” 





76 Abi Zakariya’, Chronique, 34-37. 

77By the time of the second Rustamid Imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (784-823), Ibādī sources refer to Fazzānī Ibadis among their notables as 
well as among their schismatics. See T. Lewicki, “Le Sahara oriental et septen- 
trional,” 62. For the ninth century, Ibādī sources are rich in references to Ibādīs 
involved with the Bilad al-Südan, See Lewicki, “Ibadica,” 99, 101. 
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and the slave trade, it seems likely that Ibn al-Ash'ath's campaign 
had two objectives. The first was a punitive measure against rebellious 
non-conformists and, as such, was a continuation of his persecution of 
Ibadism. Ibādī subjugation would, by implication, accomplish the sec- 
ond objective imputed to him, that of securing control over the supply 
of black slaves. 

Though Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s attack on the Ibadis of Zawila in the 760s 
was described as a massacre, the Ibadi presence survived and three ref- 
erences dating to the second Ibadi Imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb ibn Rustam, 
suggest diplomatic relations with the kings of the Bilad al-Sūdān at that 
time. The first praises a contemporary of the Imam, Abü ‘Ubayda ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Janāwunī, of whom it was said that in addition to Berber 
and Arabic he spoke the language of Kanim. Valued for his abilities, he 
was appointed to the sensitive and important post of governor ( 'amil) 
of the Jabal Nafüsa, the heartland of Ibādī support.” 

In the second reference, Aflah, the son of ‘Abd al-Wahhab, even 
proposed to travel to the Bilad al-Sūdān in the first quarter of the 
ninth century, very likely in connection with trade. His father, however, 
refused and sent an ambassador instead.*? Finally, a third source refers 
to Muhammad ibn ‘Arfa, both wealthy and distinguished, who was sent 
by the fourth Imam, Abi Bakr ibn Aflah (864-68), as ambassador to 
an unspecified king of the Südan. 

A passage from the writings of al-Ya‘qubi gives an insight into this 
period of transition from the time when Berbers submitted to Islam 
and when Ibadi merchants began to import slaves. It seems likely that 
his description collapses an earlier custom of raiding into a later trading 
practice of purchase and exchange: 


7®There are references in the sources to slaves within the Ibadi community from 
the time of the first Imam. See Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 65, 84-86. Upon arrival 
at Tahart, during the Imamate of ‘Abd al-Wahhab, newcomers were struck by its 
great prosperity and number of slaves and servants ('abid wa-khuddām); ibid., 69; 
Abii Zakariya’, Chronique, 94-96. 

79Lewicki, “Ibadica,” 99, 101; Lewicki, “Le Sahara oriental,” 342; idem, “Encore 
sur les voyages arabes aux canaries au moyen âge,” in his Etudes maghrebines et 
soudanaises, II, 92-93. 

80Dangel, "L'imamat ibadite,” 284; T. Lewicki, «L'Ētat nord-africain de Tāhert 
et ses rélations avec le Soudan occidental à la fin du VIIIe et au IXe siècle,” CEA 
2 (1962), 527. 
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Beyond Waddān to the south is the town of Zawila. Its 
people are Muslims, all of them belonging to the Ibadiya, 
and go on pilgrimage to Месса... .They export black slaves 
from among the Mīrīyūn, the Zaghawīyūn, the Marwīyūn, 
and from other peoples of the Bilad al-Sūdān, because they 
live close to Zawila, whose people capture them. . . .the kings 
of the Sudan sell their people without any pretext or war.... 
Zawila is a land of date-palms, where sorghum and other 
grains are sown. Various people live there from Khurāsān, 
al-Basra, and al-Küfa. Fifteen days’ journey beyond Zawila 
is a town called Kawar, inhabited by Muslims from various 
tribes, most of them Berbers. It is they who bring in the 
Sudan [slaves]. 


From this we learn that the people of Zawila were Ibadi and that many 
came from the east. It also becomes apparent that the slaves were 
captured, as well as bought, through the agency of Berbers further to 
the south in Kawär, who, one assumes, bought them from the kings of 
the Bilad al-Südan with whom, as we have seen, they had diplomatic 
relations maintained by the Rustamid Imāms themselves. Al-Ya'gūbī 
also suggests a nuance of legal exoneration in his phrase, "the kings 
of the Sudan sell their people without any pretext or war," whereby 
the onus of enslavement is shifted to an authority outside Dar al-Islam 
before their purchase by Muslim masters.®? Thus al-Ya‘qibt as well as 
Sahnün, although a century apart, establish an Ibadi-Berber presence 
actively engaged in bringing slaves from Bilad al-Sūdān. 

We may draw some tentative conclusions. It seems plausible that in 
the second half of the eighth century and in the early ninth the tribes 
between Zawila and Kawar controlled the connecting route, and that 
Berber co-operation was thus essential both for passage and transport.®* 
For their part, the Ibadi merchants may have introduced a measure of 


81 AI- Ya'qübi in Hopkins and Levtzion, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources, 22. 

82] am grateful to Michael Brett for identifying this point. 

88E. Evans-Pritchard, writing on the expansion of the Sanüsiya among the tribes 
of Libya and the relations between the oases-dwellers with the tribes of the in- 
terior, wrote that Libyan nomads controlled the routes and supplied most of the 
transport for the caravans. These two factors facilitated the spread of the Sanūsīya 
brotherhood. See his The Sanusi of Cyrenaica (Oxford, 1963), 16. 
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uniformity and predictability to the procedures of long-distance trade.** 
Entrepots such as Zawila would have performed many of the same func- 
tions, including that of depot,** as the modern zawiya described by 
Evans-Pritchard.** 

Ibn Saghir's Chronicle (ca. 902), written a generation after al- 
Ya'gūbī, confirms the opulent prosperity of the Ibādī capital, Tāhart, 
whose merchants by that time traded with the Bilād al-Sūdān and all 
countries to the east and west. This prosperity had begun with the 
first Imām, ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam (d. 784), and continued to 
increase, so that by the time of his successor caravans came from all 
points of the horizon. In the Chronicle, growing materialism appears 
as an ever-present threat over which the good Imam triumphs.” As ап 
important city in the central Maghrib, Tāhart attracted not only Ibādī 
merchants from the east and Ibādī Berber tribesmen, but non-Ibādīs 
as well. It provided a favourable commercial environment enhanced by 
the rectitude of the Rustamid Imāms. Out of the widespread Ibādī 
militancy of the mid-eighth century there had also evolved a loose fed- 
eration of communities in the eastern and central Maghrib that rec- 
ognized Rustamid authority in matters pertaining to the law. Later 


840f the Tuareg scholars of Air, Barth wrote in the mid-nineteenth century, 
“... under the authority of these learned and devout men, commerce is carried 
on with a security that is surprising. Indeed, in Walata, the seasonal caravan that 
was mounted across the Sahara to Tuat was led by a full-fledged scholar who was 
dreaded by robbers and feared by tyrants." See his Travels and Discoveries in North 
and Central Africa, as cited by E.N. Saad, A Social History of Timbuktu, 1400- 
1900: the Role of Muslim Scholars and Notables (Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), 131. 

85 As depots, the zawiyas were used for storage of goods that were subsequently 
distributed according to the conditions of supply and demand. Huge price fluctua- 
tions were a regular feature that required constant knowledge of markets elsewhere 
(ibid., 223). As for Kawar, Knut Vikgr has described its duality as part of a local 
as well as international trade. It represented a point of production and consump- 
tion as well as a place of transit or even just resting, essential for the trade in an 
inhospitable region. See his *Early History of the Kawar Oasis," 2. 

*5Besides catering for religious needs, the zāwiyas were schools, caravanserais, 
commercial centres, social centres, forts, courts of law, banks, storehouses, poor 
houses, sanctuaries, and burial grounds, in addition to being channels through which 
ran a generous stream of God's blessing (ibid., 79). 

7]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 65-71, 85. 
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still, Ibn Hawqal, writing in the mid-tenth century, observed in Tahart 
resident merchants from al-Basra and al-Küfa who were most likely 


Ibādīs:** 


Their trade flourishes, their light caravans are constantly 
on the move, and their heavy caravans constantly win enor- 
mous profits, fat gains, and abundant benefits. Merchants 
in the countries of Islam seldom approach them in afflu- 
епсе.89 


А final passage from the Arab geographer al-Bakri, written in the 
mid-eleventh century, refers to the merchants of Zawila but does not 
distinguish them as Iraqi, but simply as Ibadi, which could reflect the 
subsequent assimilation of the Ibadi Berber community. These Zawila 
Ibadis are described as having a thriving trade in slaves supplied by 
their Ibādī confrères from the Bilād al-Südan via Kawar.9? 

Thus the slave trade formed the basis of Ibadi expansion in the 
second half of the eighth century, with particular reference to trade 
along the routes of the eastern and central Sahara?! Responding to 
the pressing eastern demand for slaves, Ibādī merchants later began 
to supply the market, profitably, with black slaves instead of Berbers 
who, in the earlier days of the conquest, had been legal booty. With 
the conquest over, however, Berber tribes, if not yet actually Muslim, 
at least recognized the value of supporting Ibadi-led opposition to the 
central Umayyad and later ‘Abbasid authority. Initial Berber resistance 
became more clearly defined by the middle of the eighth century as Sufri 
and Ibādī. It was the Ibadis, however, who by the last quarter of the 
century had a firm hold of trade with the hinterland and beyond across 


88Hopkins and Levtzion, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources, 381, nn. 5, 45. 

59Though falling somewhat after our period, another passage gives us some idea 
of the extent of this wealth. The sixteenth-century Ibadi writer al-Shammakhi 
described a merchant of the second quarter of the ninth century who was said to 
own 30,000 camels, 300,000 sheep, and 12,000 donkeys. See Lewicki, *Le Sahara 
oriental," 76-81. 

S0Hopkins and Levtzion, Corpus of Early Arabic sources, 64. 

9! Trade along more westerly routes was a later development of the late ninth and 
tenth centuries, when Ibadi communities in the Mzab, Warjla, Sadrata, Oued Righ, 
and Tādmakka were active. 
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the Sahara. The resulting prosperity of their monopoly consolidated 
their community and made it an economic force to be reckoned with 
from the eighth century onwards. 
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CHAPTER V 


CHRISTIAN ‘IBADIS: 
EQUALITY OF THE DIVINE TRUTHS 


*O ye riders, ye who gallop, who hasten onward in the earth! 
Just as ye are, so were we; as we are, so will ye be."! 


THE LAST CHAPTER showed the Maghrib in the first century AH as 
a source of revenue for the state. Collecting revenue was the first ob- 
jective, and propagating Islam was not a concern, except during the 
short reign of ‘Umar II, whose ten missionaries? never went beyond the 
capital, al-Qayrawan, into territories under Berber control. Islam per- 
colated into the Maghrib according to no coherent plan. Sunni, or what 
was later identified as Maliki, Islam in North Africa was a much later 
development of the ninth century.? In the second half of the eighth and 
early ninth century, several strains of Islam were present, from extreme 
Khawarij, like the Warfajjüma, to the Sufris and Ibādīs. 

From the beginning, Ifriqiya appears in medieval texts as prosper- 
ous.’ Its inhabitants lived in cities or villages. The population, while 





This was said by a famous poet, the pre-Islamic Christian ‘Adi ibn Zayd al- 
‘Ibadi of al-Hira. See F. Gabrieli, “‘Adi ibn Zaid, il poeta di al-Hirah," Rendiconti 
della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Ser. 8, 3 (1948), 81-96; Pellat, Le milieu 
basrien, 169. 

?]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 44. 

3Brett, “The Arab Conquest," 536. 

4See Chapter IV above, nn. 37-38. 
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not entirely Christian, was nevertheless predominantly so in the prin- 
cipal towns of Roman origin whose populations spoke Latin.* While 
many of these communities remained Christian, even to the fourteenth 
century, the former Christian majority was eroded by the gradual spread 
of Islam. How or why the indigenous peoples came to adopt Islam was 
not of interest to the Arab chroniclers. Many Berbers became Mus- 
lim, possibly not Muslims in a strictly religious sense, but rather in 
terms of throwing in their lot with Muslim leaders who seemed most 
likely to protect their interests. It is at any rate clear that Khārijī 
Islam spread like wildfire from the early eighth century, when the 
motivation was less spiritual than a pragmatic vigorous response to 
the Arabs’ military invasion, political usurpation, and regular enslave- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly, there were instances of North African Christians con- 
verting to the faith of the new masters’ from the very beginning.® It 
is perhaps more likely, however, that many chose to join the Berber 
opposition instead. Of these some became Ibadi Muslims, yet retained 
a hint of their origin. Others remained Christians, but continued to 
live within the safety of Ibadi communities. 

This chapter will show that the Ibādīya in North Africa had Chris- 
tian supporters. It will further argue that the Ibadiya movement in 
general may, in fact, have had earlier Christian associations in seventh- 
century Iraq. 


5[bn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 207, 208; Brett, "Islam in North Africa," 
329. 

6 Arab historians promoted the idea of complete Berber conversion to Islam. Ibn 
‘Idhari (Al-Bayān al-mughrib, 36) gives ‘Uqba ibn Май“ the credit for this, and Ibn 
Khaldün (Histoire des berbères, 215) credits Mūsā ibn Nusayr. 

TThe Christian prince Ilyàn of Ceuta, for example, allied himself with the Arabs 
against the Visigoths. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 88-89; Brett, "The 
Arab Conquest," 511; Marçais, La berbérie musulmane, 73. For the Aghlabid period 
see Marcais’ “La berbèrie au IXe siècle d’après El-Ya‘qoubi,” in Mélanges d'histoire 
et d'archéologie 1 (1957), 43. 

Bin the late seventh century, Hasan ibn Nu'màn imposed the kharāj on the 
Berber Christians of Barqa. Upon leaving for the east, he left its collection to 
Ibrahim al-Nasrānī, whose name indicates that he was Christian. Once Hasän was 
gone, however, the city was attacked by the Greek-speaking population (Rüm), 
causing the collaborator al-Nasrānī to flee. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 
81. 
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Christians had lived in Muslim cities like al-Küfa and al-Hira from 
the earliest days of the Umayyad caliphate. Christianity was practised 
openly, with Christian houses contiguous to mosques.? Christians came 
to Wasit after its foundation in 702, and their presence continued in 
the ‘Abbasid period, when at various times Wāsit, al-Kūfa, or al-Hira 
was the residence of the Nestorian bishop, Abhā П.!° Al-Hira, the seat 
of the Lakhmid princes in pre-Islamic times," had been the capital of 
Arab Christians of north-central Arabia and was the seat of a Nestorian 
bishopric.!? The tribes of Azd'? and Tanükh!* are most immediately 
associated with al-Hira’s Nestorian Christians, called 'Ibad.!? But other 
tribes were associated with al-Hira as well, such as the Bakr ibn Wā'il,'% 





9Al-Isfahānī, Kitab al-aghānī, IV, 182-83. 

10H. Charles, Le christianisme des arabes nomades sur le limes et dans le desert 
syro-mesopotamien аит alentours de l'hégire (Paris, 1936), 62; J.M. Fiey, Assyrie 
chrétienne (Beirut, 1968), 11. 

1 Аѕ the point of contact for three interacting cultural currents, al-Hira was the 
centre from which Nestorian Christianity was transmitted to the Arabian peninsula. 
See Irfan Shahid, art. “al-Hira” in EI”, III (Leiden, 1967), 462; С.Е. Bosworth, 
“Iran and the Arabs before Islam,” Cambridge History of Iran, III (Cambridge, 
1983), 597. The Nestorians had an extensive and profound influence among the 
Arab tribes of both northern and southern Iraq. 

12This bishopric first appears in the councils of the early fifth century. By the 
mid-sixth century, the proselytising efforts of the Nestorian bishop Mar Abha had 
made an impact. An active Christian presence in the city is borne out by the 
establishment of schools, as well as the public controversies over church doctrine. 
See J.H. Kramers, art. “Nasara” in EI 1, III (Leiden, 1936), 848; F. Nau, Les Arabes 
chrétiens de Mesopotamie et de Syrie du Ville au VIIIe siècle (Paris, 1933), 38-41; 
G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira (Berlin, 1899), 139-43; D.T. 
Rice, “Oxford Excavations at Hira,” Ars Islamica 1 (1934), 69, 73. 

13G. Strenziok, “Ата,” 811; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt al-a‘yan, I, 189; Ш, 515; 
Charles, Christianisme des arabes, 55. 

14Henri Lammens, Études sur le règne du calife Omaiyade Mo‘äwia Ier (Paris, 
1908), 435; Н. Kindermann, art. “Tanükh” in EI !, Suppl. (Leiden, 1938), 228-29. 

15]bn Khallikän, Wafayāt al-a‘yan, I, 188-89. Kindermann ("Tanūkh,” 230) 
wrote that what was recorded of the 'Ibād was generally true of the Tanūkh as 
well; see also Irfan Shahid, “Byzantino-Arabica: the Conference of Ramla, AD 524,” 
JNES 23, 115-31. Al-Mas'üdi uses the term “баа more broadly to mean eastern 
Christians, Nestorians as distinct from the Melkites; see his Murūj al-dhahab, trans. 
A. Sprenger as El-Mas'ūdi's Historical Encyclopaedia (London, 1841), 227, 251. 

16Although the Bakr ibn Wā'il had hostile relations with the kings of al-Hira, 
several branches of the tribe, such as the ‘Ijl, accepted Christianity. In the early 
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Rabr‘a,!” and even Tamim,!5 which were either partly Christian or had 
Christian branches. 

Like their Sasanid predecessors, early Muslim caliphs recognized the 
influence of Christian chiefs among the tribes!? and knew the benefit 
of political alliances in the early days of expansion." As allies, the 
‘Ibad took an active military part in behalf of the caliphs.?! In ad- 
dition to its political influence, al-Hira's past was admired, its poetry 
and language imitated,?? its architecture copied, and its women de- 


days at al-Basra the Bakr ibn Wa'il soon disappeared, but they remained in the 
vicinity of al-Küfa. See Werner Caskel, art. “Bakr ibn Wa'il" in EI ?, II (Leiden, 
1960), 962-64. 

17Lammens, Études, 436. Christianity was widespread among the Rabi‘a in the 
Prophet’s time. 

18The Tamim of al-Hira was the only Tamimi group that was completely converted 
to Christianity. This clan had completely altered their manner of life and their 
relations with the rest of the tribe. See G. Levi della Vida, art. “Tamim” in EI !, 
IV (Leiden, 1934), 644; Charles, Christianisme des arabes, 4, 55, 60; Muir, The 
Caliphate, 25. The early Tamim were so widely dispersed that they divided into 
numerous tribes, which explains their lack of solidarity. Tamim groups could be 
involved in war and alliances in which other groups took no part, or in which other 
Tamimi groups were even on the other side. See Levi della Vida, "Tamim," 644; 
Bosworth, *Iran and the Arabs," 601. 

19This was a fact of life along the former Byzantine-Sasanid frontier that was 
appreciated by the Lakhmid King, al-Mundhir III, a century before the conquest; 
see Shahid, *Byzantino-Arabica," 115-31. At first, the Tanükh were allies of the 
Christian border tribes against the early campaigns out of the Arabian peninsula; 
see Kindermann, "Tanükh," 229. During the troubles of Yazid ibn Mu'āwiya's 
reign, the Christian Hajjar ibn Abjar, as chief of all the Rabi'a, was courted by all 
sides. See al-Tabarī, Ta'rikh, II, 256, 619. 

20To secure their loyalty and cooperation, tribal chiefs were accorded the rank 
of ridf, chamberlain, which entailed privileges as well as a quarter share of spoils. 
See M.J. Kister, “Al-Hira: Some Notes on its Relations with Arabia," Arabica 15 
(1968), 149, 152. 

?'The Tanūkh, for example, fought for Mu‘äwiya at the battle of Siffin (657) 
and then, some years later, at Marj Rähit for Marwan; see Lammens, Études, 435; 
Kindermann, "Tanükh," 229. 

22The ‘Ibad of al-Hira were famed for their literacy. Meccan traders returned 
home with the newly evolved Arabic alphabet; see Bosworth, “Iran and the Arabs,” 
598; Gabrieli, **Adi ibn Zaid,” 2; Pellat, Le milieu basrien, 147, 169. 

23See Shahid, “al-Hira,” 463. Al-Mas'üdi describes Khalid ibn al- Walid's reported 
admiration of al-Hira's palaces and fortifications in his Historical Encyclopaedia, 
252. 
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sired as wives.** As former companions of the Lakhmid kings,” the 
*Ibad of al-Hira were equally well-regarded by the Umayyads of the 
seventh century. According to a tradition of Abü ‘Ubayda, when al- 
Basra was founded, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab transferred the Tanükh to 
the new city.?9 The caliph Yazid ibn Mu‘äwiya (r. 680-83) had a pref- 
erence for distinguished Christians. One notable Christian, al-Akhtal, 
is known to have settled disputes in sessions actually convened in the 
central mosque of al-Küfa, and Lammens provides a description of the 
funeral of the Christian chief of the Rabi'a: 


With a cross at their head, amidst chanting and clouds of 
incense, the funeral cortege of the old chief traversed the city 
preceded by Christian clergy and followed by the Muslim 
aristocracy.?" 


However, al-Hira was soon overshadowed by its near neighbour, al- 
Kūfa,** and by al-Basra, garrison cities of opportunity. Naturally, al- 
Hira's Christians, the ‘Ibäd, were attracted along with everyone else to 
those lynch pins of the empire. The Аза al-Sarāt, that Azd branch 
found in al-Hira, came to al-Basra along with the Tanükh prior to 
Mu'àwiya ibn Abi Sufyān's reign. Al-Tabari cites the ‘Ibad as among 


24Aļ-Isfahānī, Kitab al-aghani, XIII, 192; XIX, 18. 

25 Among the privileges accorded to tribal leaders by Lakhmid kings was the right 
to live at court, sit on the king's right, and ride with him. The Tamīm of al-Hīra 
held this position, and as such were intermediaries to the Sasanid overlords; notable 
among these tribal figures was ‘Adi ibn Zayd. See Kister, “al-Hira,” 52; Horovitz, 
“Аат ibn Zayd, the Poet of Hira,” trans. Marmaduke Pickthall in Islamic Culture 
4 (1930), 31-69. 

26 A] Tabari, Ta’rikh, II, 447. 

27Lammens, Études, 436. See also his Le chantre des Omiades: notes bi- 
ographiques et litteraires sur le poet arabe chrétien Ahtal (Paris, 1895), 1-208. 

28Totally eclipsed by al-Küfa, al-Hīra led a precarious and anachronistic existence. 
See Shahid, “al-Hira,” 463. 

?9 While the Ата ‘Umän came into Iraq only after its conquest, the Azd al-Sarat, 
that Azd group found in al-Hira (Ibn Khallikan III, 515), came to al-Basra along 
with the Tanūkh prior to Mu‘awiya ibn Abi Sufyan's reign. See Pellat, Le milieu 
basrien, 24; Strenziok, *Azd," 812. 

Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, III, 515; Pellat, Le milieu basrien, 24; Stren- 
ziok, “Azd,” 812. 
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the early residents of al-Kufa during the caliphate of ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattàb.?! These were cities awash with new Arabs, Arabs new to 
Islam.?? The milieu was factious, particularly al-Küfa, which was di- 
vided by Khārijī and other anti-dynastic groups. Although the ‘Ibad 
had been initial favourites of the Umayyad caliphs, their support, as 
Christians, lost its value once the initial stages of conquest and consol- 
idation were over. 


The 'Ibad, however, did not drop out of sight. Tribes associated 
with them remained active, and individuals from those tribes and asso- 
ciated with the early Muslim Ibadiya appear fleetingly in the literature. 
Our sources are the tabagāt works in which Ibadi writers of subsequent 
centuries arranged in chronological levels the biographies of notable 
Ibādīs. Here we find early Ibadi “founders” like ‘Abd Allah ibn Ibad 
al-Tamimi?? and Jābir ibn Zayd al-Azdī, in addition to other less likely 
candidates.% Also included is the Tamīmī chief, al-Ahnaf ibn Qays 
al-Tamimi al-Sa'di (d. 686-87). His inclusion as an early Ibadi may be 
partly explained by his sympathy for the early Ibadis, and partly by his 
success as peacemaker between the former Christian tribe of Bakr ibn 
Wa’il of the Rabī'a** and the Tamim tribe, which formed the religious 
and political elite of al-Basra.* 

Troubles between the two, Bakr ibn Wa'il and the Tamim, broke 
out upon the death in 683 of Yazid ibn Mu'awiya, who had been well 
disposed towards Christians. This was a time of growing tribal polarity 


31F. M. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests (Princeton, 1981), 233 п. 63. 

32The existence of Nestorian congregations in Persia and Iraq, together with 
persecution by the orthodox church, helped Islam's rapid spread. See A.R. Doi, 
"The Arab Concept of Ifriqiya and the Planting of Islam in Africa," Africa Quarterly 
12 (1972), 202-14. 

33]badi tradition, while having very little to say about ‘Abd Allah ibn Ibād, 
nevertheless attributes the name of the sect to him. See Lewicki's summary in his 
*al-Ibādiyya,” 648. 

The Ibadi tabagāt works even include the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, no doubt, be- 
cause of a reported correspondence with *Abd Allah ibn Ibad that Ibadi tradition 
regards as the first delineation of doctrine. See R. Rubinacci, “Il callifo ‘Abd al- 
Malik ibn Marwan e gli Ibaditi,” AIOUN 5 (1954), 99. 

35See nn. 16-17 above. 

36C, Pellat, art. *al-Ahnaf ibn Qays al-Tamīmī al-Sa'di" in EI?, I (Leiden, 1960), 
303-304. 
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between the Tamim and the Bakr ibn Wa'il, who had formed a powerful 
coalition with the Azd. Al-Ahnaf ibn Qays' arbitration was significant, 
for not only did he placate his own tribe, the Tamim, he was also able to 
persuade them to support the Azdi general, al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra, 
whose family, one should recall, had close links with the Ibadis.?" 

But a connecting thread seems to run between the former Christian 
tribe of Bakr ibn Wa'il, their support of al-Muhallab (whose family had 
ties with the Ibadiya), and the temporary cessation of hostilities with 
the Tamim (from whom several important early Ibädis came, notably 
Ibn Ibad and Abū ‘Ubayda). The intervention of al-Ahnaf ibn Qays al- 
Tamīmī as mediator was the reason why later Ibādī chroniclers included 
him as an early member of their sect. 

Ibadi sources written long after these events offer few clues to Chris- 
tian precedents. They are, after all, less a history than a buttress to 
the sect with a view to strengthening its genealogy. The origins of the 
sect are vague, its earliest objectives markedly conciliatory, and its 
structure a sort of secret theocratic council.*® 

Similarities between the ‘Ibäd of Hira and the Ibadiya of the early 
eighth century can be cited, but they may reflect no more than general 
characteristics of the period. Both the *Ibādī Christians of al-Hira and 
the early Ibādī community attracted otherwise disenfranchised mem- 
bers. Like the 'Ibad of al-Hira, the early Ibadi community was involved 
extensively in trade, especially long-distance trade. In the days of the 
Muslim conquest, this was a relatively undistinguished calling, but one 
profitably undertaken by a minority." A passing allusion to al-Hira’s 
traders is made by al-Mas'üdi when he describes ‘Atik, the old riverbed 
through which the Euphrates had once flowed and by which the 'Ibad 
of al-Hira had traded with China and India 1 Al-Hira's kings sought 
tribal co-operation in large part to ensure the security of caravans and 
trade.*? The tribe of Tanükh was one such tribe, cited by the Jacobite 
Christian patriarch Michael Syrus (d. 1199) as being very rich from 


37Ibid. 

35Lewicki, “al-Ibadiyya,” 648. 

39Lewicki, "The Ibādites in Arabia,” 52, 62; idem, “al-Ibadiyya,” 648. 
*9See Chapter II above. 

41 Al-Mas'üdi, Historical Encyclopaedia, 246, 249. 

42Kister, “Al-Hira,” 149, 159. 
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trade. It was along these trade routes that the Nestorian* missions 
spread and obtained their apostolic impact.** 

To a minority, even a formerly privileged one, would it not have be- 
come clear that there was little future potential for the community in 
an environment in which adherence to Islam was the basis of society?** 
Would this not have been especially so in al-Basra and al-Küfa, where 
various factions proliferated to varying extremes? Intolerance of Chris- 
tians in al-Basra was increasing, and 'Ibādīs, like the Muhallabids and 
Muslim Ibādīs, were actively persecuted by al-Hajjāj.* Under these 
circumstances it is possible that the diverse tribal groups that had for- 
merly been Christian ‘Ibadis bowed before the sweeping changes of the 
Muslim conquest and recast their creed along more advantageous lines. 
Already among these Monophysite Christians was the acceptance of 
Islamic domination as part of the inscrutable decree of God. 

In the years surrounding al-Nahrawan the religio-political parties 
were only just forming. Militant extremists who rejected Umayyad 
authority were annihilated. One such group, for example, was that 
led by Khirrit ibn Rashid al-Naji whose tribe, Bani Nājiya, had only 
recently converted from Christianity to Islam. His following included 
bedouin raiders and riff-raff as well as his own fellow-tribesmen, who 
reverted to Christianity upon their defeat.*? The ‘Ibad may also have 
sought social and political viability by aligning themselves with a more 
moderate sect, the Ibādīya, whose members came from both the А2450 


43Nau, Arabes chrétiens, 108-109. 

44See n. 11 above. 

45Kramers, “Nasara,” 848; Charles, Christianisme des arabes, 63. 

46Christian associations could even be detrimental. A poem by Tukhaym ibn Abi 
I-Takhma al-Asadi in honour of the descendants of ‘Adi ibn Zayd (a famous Tamimi 
poet of al-Hira’s ‘Ibadis) brought considerable blame upon the writer for so praising 
a Christian family. See Horovitz, “‘Adi ibn Zayd,” 68. 

47J.M. Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques (Louvain, 1980), 28. 

48This is a theme that runs throughout the history of the patriarchs. See Norman 
Stillman, “Subordinance and Dominance: Non-Muslim Minorities," in F. Kasemi, 
ed., A Way Prepared (New York, 1988), 137. 

*9 Wilkinson, “Early Development,” 128; C. Pellat, art. “al-Naji” in EI ?, V (Lei- 
den, 1986), 19-20. 

50The Ibàdi tradition claims as early members Jābir ibn Zayd, a mawld of the 
Shanü'a Azd, and another Azdi, Qurayb al-Azdi. See Cuperly, “L’Ibadisme au XIIe 
siécle," 292. 
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and Tamim?!—an odd association in those days of solidifying tribal 
polarities. Perhaps it was a survival of pre-Islamic interests divested of 
their former Christianity. 

As we saw in the last chapter, Ifriqiya, with its Berbers in revolt 
against the central Umayyad and then ‘Abbasid authority, offered fer- 
tile ground in which Ibadism quickly and strongly took root. In North 
Africa, too, there was a Christian population. Theoretically, the Latin- 
speaking Christians of the towns were regarded as ahl al-kitäb and were 
subject to the jizya.** But in practice the tribal Berbers were not rec- 
ognized as Christian, and so were obliged to make their submission 
to the Arabs and to God. 

In the preceding sixth century, the eastern Maghrib had witnessed 
an important Donatist revival. Donatism, like later Ibadism, had a sim- 
ple appeal. Freedom to be good belonged to every soul, and authority 
in the community was to be exercised only by someone worthy. Hence, 
it was positively necessary to remove an unworthy bishop. So perva- 
sive was the movement that Pope Gregory sent repeated instructions 
to stamp out the schismatic Christians Di Repression by Rome fuelled 
the Donatist argument that persecution itself made theirs the chosen 
church of the Lord.55 

Two inscriptions written in inaccurate Latin from the seventh and 
eighth centuries bear testimony of North African Donatism. Cited by 


51Abü Bilal Mirdas ibn Udayya al-Tamimi is counted by Ibädis among their 
precursors. See Lewicki, "The Ibadites in Arabia," 62; idem, "al-Ibadiyya," 648. 

52Difficulties with urban Christians, however, are echoed in a tradition preserved 
by Abü l-'Arab (Classes des savants, 19-20), who refers to an inscription on the 
coffin of an early apostle of Islam who was killed by the Christian population of 
Carthage. Cf. also al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 96/44-45. 

53Indeed, these indigenous groups completely escape the attention of al-Ya'qübi. 
See Marçais, “La berbérie au IXe siècle,” 39. 

54For example, in 593 Pope Gregory wrote: “It is no light sin if those (Do- 
natists)...find under your rule the means of creeping up again into importance. 
We have learnt that the audacity of these people has so increased in your province 
(Numidia) that not only do they expel with pestilential force the bishops of the 
Catholic faith from their churches, but they even venture to rebaptize those whom 
by a true confession the water of regeneration has already cleansed (i.e., Catholics)." 
See W.H.C. Frend, citing Epistolae of Pope Gregory (ed. Ewald and Hartmann, 
1891-93), 33, in his The Donatist Church (Oxford, 1952), 310. 

SSIbid., 130-31. 
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the early church scholar W.H.C. Frend, the first is dated 637 and records 
the ceremonial deposition of relics of numerous Donatist martyrs. The 
second, from 722, almost a century later, is a direct reference to the Do- 
natist practise of rebaptism that was such an anathema to the Catholic 
church.*6 

The Donatist doctrine of authority founded on individual worth is 
echoed in Khārijism and may partially explain its widespread adoption 
in the 740s by disaffected Berbers who threw their support behind the 
early Khawarij and later, Ibādī opposition.*” 

Prior to the Arab conguests of the seventh century, there existed 
across North Africa a cultural and economic continuum from the period 
of late antiquity. The settled population's agriculture? was comple- 
mented by the pastoralism of tribes that migrated according to pres- 
sures of available pasture, markets, and other nomadic groups. Both so- 
cial sectors practiced varying degrees of Christianity. Just as large-scale 
conversion to Islam was initially superficial, so “Christianity” covered 
a wide range of actual understanding and even incorporated ancient 
pagan beliefs.5° 

The Arab conquests consisted of a concerted and successful series 
of campaigns undertaken to squeeze as much wealth as possible out 
of North Africa. Early raids were directed against urban strongholds 
whose populations were Christian.9? Those cities drew upon a common 
Christian legacy and commonly resisted Arab invasion.$! A legendary 


56]bid., 306; A. Berthier, M. Martin, and F. Logeart, Les vestiges du christian- 
isme antique dans la Numidie centrale (Algiers, 1942), 121-22. Traces of active 
Christianity are alluded to in al-Maliki's description of the Berber leader al-Kahina 
fleeing before the Arab general Hasan ibn Nu'màn in the 690s with a large wooden 
idol. Talbi has suggested that this idol was probably a statue of her patron saint; see 
his “Un nouveau fragment de l'histoire de l'occident musulman (62-196/682-812), 
l'épopée d'al-Kahina," CT (1971), 42. 

57 Al-Oayrawānī, Histoire de l'Afrique, 36. The role of these tribes in the early 
Ibadi movement in North Africa is discussed in the following chapter. 

58Marcais, La berbérie musulmane, 73. 

59Lewicki, "Survivances chez les berbères médiévaux d'ére musulmane du cultes 
anciens et de croyances paiénnes,” FO 8 (1966), 7. Talbi wrote (“Un nouveau 
fragment de l'histoire," 43) that all Berbers in contact with the Rüm had adopted 
Christianity, which was prevalent in the Maghrib at the time of the Arab conquest. 

605ее Map 2, “Donatists and Early Ibādīs.” 

5!Cambusat, “L'évolution des cités," 255. 
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leader, the Berber queen called the Kähina, rallied a Christian coalition 
that momentarily checked the flood of conquest.9? In 696, Hasan ibn 
Nu'mān, the illustrious successor of ‘Uqba ibn Май“ (who had been 
ambushed and killed by Berber Christians),9? was defeated by forces led 
by the Каһіпа.6 M. Talbi has analysed her identity and persuasively 
concludes that she was Christian. Although her authority was centred 
around Bäghäy in the Aures Mountains, the battlefield extended south 
and east around Qafsa, Qastiliya, Qäbis,% and finally, near Tubna. Her 
defeat came with the dissolution of her Berber Christian support, some 
of which aligned itself with the Arab general Hasan ibn Nu'man.9" 
Resistance, however, continued through the next 40 years, and cul- 
minated in six years of barely contained revolts. Begun in 739 under 
the leadership of Maysara, a Sufri, in Tangier,** these uprisings con- 
tinued under ‘Abd al-A'la ibn Hudayj al-Ifrīgī, a former Christian.9? 
Ibn 'Idhārī explains that it was only because of their profound igno- 
rance that the Berbers rallied to these leaders, who promised that Je- 
sus himself would join them in their fight." Occurring almost simul- 


52]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Ifrīgiya, 75. 

S3Al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 150/73-74. 

S4Kähina was not her name but a title, of Semitic origin, given by Arab chroniclers 
to describe her role as a prophetess and guardian. See Toufic Fahd, art. "Kahin" 
in EI?, IV (Leiden, 1978), 421; also Fahd, La divination arabe (Leiden, 1966), 98. 

Miraculous prophecies and the recitation of divine poetry are often described by 
the later Ibadi biographers, such as al-Darjini and al-Shammakhi. See Lewicki, 
“Quelques textes inédits," 287-93; idem, “Notice sur la chronique ibadite d'ad- 
Darjini,” RO 11 (1936), 149; idem, “Mélanges berbères ibadites,” REI 3 (1936), 
215; idem, Études ibadites, I, 93-94. 

$5He demonstrates that her tribe Jarāwa, a branch of the Zanata, had formerly 
been Jewish but later converted to Christianity. Both her son and father bore 
Christian names. See Talbi, art. “al-Kahina” in EI ?, IV (Leiden, 1978), 422-23; 
“Un nouveau fragment," 40-43. 

S6“Un nouveau fragment,” 45. 

$7Talbi, *al-Kāhina,” 423. 

S8]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 50; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 63; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 123, 125. 

$9?Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 217; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayän al-mughrib, 
I, 51. 

This particular Sufri leader, named Tarif, had once been a companion to 
Maysara. See Ibn ‘Idhäri, A/-Bayān al-mughrib, 59; Roger Le Tourneau, art. 
“Barghawata” in ЕЈ ?, I (Leiden, 1960), 1043-45. 
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taneously to the east in Ifriqiya were uprisings around Oābis under 
the Berber Ismā'īl ibn Ziyād al-Nafüsi," whose enormous prestige en- 
sured a large following. His Nafüsa tribe had been Christian’? and 
would become the backbone of Berber Ibadism. Al-Nafüsi was killed 
in the 740s by the ‘Abbasid governor ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Habib. 
At the same time, many Berbers were taken prisoner, decapitated, 
and crucified in Tripoli's sūg.”* Nafüsa momentum, however, was not 
lost. 

Scattered Berber revolts in North Africa produced few results. Last- 
ing impact, twenty years later, was finally achieved by the more wide- 
spread cohesion of the Berbers under Ibādī and Sufri Imams. The 
spearhead of the opposition was the Nafüsa tribe, which threw its en- 
tire weight behind the new leadership. Other tribes, the Lawata and 
Zanäta, joined as well. 

This does not necessarily mean that these Berber tribes actually be- 
came Muslim Ibadis. It is more likely that they simply became aligned 
with the anti- Umayyad forces. It would be difficult, of course, to explain 
how non-Arabic speaking Berbers,” spread over a considerable area, 
became Ibadis in the fifteen years between the arrival of the five Ibādī 
missionaries in 757 and the cessation of hostilities in the 770s. In other 
words, only the most basic teachings could have been disseminated, and 
that, under the circumstances, would have had as much political as re- 
ligious weight. As an imported doctrine, Ibadism's promulgation was 
initially limited to those Basrans or Basran-trained Ibadis who made 
their way to North African towns.” Its impact on a population already 
softened by years of Khariji rebellion was felt immediately. 


71 Al-Nafisi immediately followed another Sufri leader, ‘Ukkasha ibn Ayyüb, who 
drew support from Berbers around Qäbis. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 
127, 135; Ibn 'Idhārī, Al-Bayān al-mughrib, 53, 59; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 67-69. 

7?F. Béguinot, art. “Nafüsa” in EI ! , Ш (Leiden, 1936), 831. 

"3]bn ‘Abd Hakam, Futüh Ifrigiya, 144-45. 

TAThe majority of Berbers in the agricultural regions, like the Sahil, were roman- 
ised and probably Christian. Ancient cities like Carthage still had a bishopric in the 
mid-eleventh century. See Lewicki, "The Ibadites in North Africa," 83-130; also his 
*Une commune chrétienne," in his Études maghrebines et sudanaises, I (Warsaw, 
1976), 88. 

75An early exception was a Berber chief of the Lawāta, ‘Umar ibn Imkatin al- 
Lawātī, who came originally from Barqa in the mid-eighth century. He apparently 
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Ibadi chronicles, while obviously not forthcoming on Christian pre- 
cedents, are, nevertheless, indirectly helpful regarding Christian com- 
munities and the continued use of Christian names. The best-known 
Christian community is that in the capital itself, Tāhart, whose Chris- 
tians, known as the Majjana, were originally from Byzacene.”* Ibn 
Saghir, who calls the Christians 'ajām or masihiyün, describes them as 
being, like other rich men of the city, involved in trade,” and having 
their own church"? and market named after their chief, Ibn Warda.”? 
Christians played an important role in the Imām's entourage and al- 
ways numbered among the notables of the city. 


By the second quarter of the ninth century, the second Rustamid 
Imam, Aflah ibn *Abd al-Wahhab, relied on a guard of Tahart's Chris- 
tians to keep a balance between the constantly shifting tribes.*! In 
describing the extreme popularity of Aflah's son, Abü l-Yaqzan, Ibn 
Saghir (neither Ibādī nor Christian) curiously describes his supporters 
as regarding Abū l-Yaqzàn in the same light as Christians regarded 
Jesus HI If nothing more, this analogy would suggest a strong contem- 
porary Christian influence. A century later, when the Ibadis left Tahart 
for Warjla, their Christian allies accompanied them.® 


learned the Qur'an from travellers passing along the coastal route. He later moved 
to the Jabal Nafüsa, where he taught. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 142-43. 

T6Majjäna was originally a tribal name. Eventually, however, it came to mean all 
Christians of the capital. See Lewicki, "Une commune chrétienne," 85. 

""Trade to Bilād al-Sūdān by the easternmost route was via Küfra whose in- 
habitants were Rüm or Christians (Lewicki, *Le Sahara oriental et septentrional," 
51-52). Ibn Hawqal (Sürat al-ard, I, 153) describes the closure of this route by Ibn 
Tülün because of terrible sandstorms. 

" Georges Marçais, "Tihert- Tagdemt," in his Mélanges d'histoire et archéologie 
de l'occident musulman: Articles et conférences de Georges Margais, 1 (Algiers, 
1957), 173-83. 

79]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 66, 86, 98, 102. 

800ne such Christian, Bakr ibn al-Wahid, was a renowned horseman and was 
known as “the defender of the city." See Lewicki, “Une commune chrétienne," 87; 
Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 117-18. 

!]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 86, 99, 117-18. 

?]bid., 111. 

83Because of the close links between the tenth-century Ibādī community in Warjlà 
and those in the Jarid, Lewicki has suggested that Warjlà's Christian community 
was part of Qastiliya's bishopric in the same period. See Lewicki's, Une commune 
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That Christians were active members in Ibadi communities is clear, 
and various terms were used in the sources to refer to them.5* Majjāna 
has already been mentioned as referring initially to a specific Chris- 
tian tribe, but later the name developed a broader connotation. An- 
other term was afāriga,** which applied to the romanized indigenous 
populations® living in Barga,*” Tubna,*$ Oābis,*? and the Jarid.99 

Perhaps the most interesting and suggestive term was ‘ajam. First 
applied by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, citing an earlier work by 'Uthmān ibn 
Salih (d. 834), it referred to the Christian population of Ifriqiya towards 
the end of the seventh century.?! The term is used eleven times by al- 
Ya'gūbī to indicate people who are neither Arab nor Berber.? Ibn 
Saghir, as mentioned earlier, used ‘ajam for the Christian inhabitants 


chretienne," 89-90; also M. Vonderheyden, La berbérie orientale sous la dynastie 
des Benu'l Arlab (Paris, 1927), 67. Georges Margais noted the direct Christian 
inspiration for the tenth-century carved stucco found at Sadräta, in the Warjla 
oasis. This would be in keeping with a Christian migration to Warjla at the end 
of the Rustamid period. See Margais’, “Art chrétien d'Afrique et art berbère,” in 
Mélanges d'histoire et d'archéologie de l'occident musulman 1 (Algiers 1957), 136- 
38. Incorporated in these frieze patterns are rondels that are comparable to those 
in the Jarid (see Figure 9) and Jabal Nafüsa mosques. See Muhammad al-Warfalli, 
“Some Islamic Monuments in Jabal Nefusa," (Ph.D. dissertation: SOAS, 1981), II. 

845ее also Brett, "The Arab Conquest,” 510; Marçais, “La berbèrie au IXe siècle,” 
39. 

55Michael Brett (“The Arab Conquest,” 510), following Georges Marçais (La 
berbérie musulmane, 71), identifies the Afariqa as the surviving church. 

86The Afrīgī also referred to the speakers of a Latin dialect that al-Idrisi called 
al-latīnī al-afrīgī. See his Nuzhat al-mushtāg fi ikhtiraq al-āfāg, trans. R. Dozy and 
М.Ј. de Goeje (Leiden, 1866), 128. 

37 AL Bakrt, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 15/5. 

35 Al-Ya'qübi (Kitab al-buldan, 350), writing in the ninth century, specifically 
describe them as Christian. Ibn ‘Idhari (Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 141), writing in the 
thirteenth century, also identified them as Christians who paid the jizya. 

59]bn Khurradadhbih, Al-Masālik wa-l-mamalik, 86. 

9?In addition to the numerous afārig in the Nafzāwa, the group of oases on the 
southeast coast of the Jarid, were the Berber tribes of Lawata and Zanäta, which 
had close ties to the Ibadiya. 

91 Futūh Ifriqiya, 88-89. 

92These ‘ajam whom al-Ya'qübi (Kitab al-buldan, 350) describes lived in an un- 
interrupted chain of villages between al-Qayrawän and Sfax. In one instance (ibid., 
418-19, 427), however, he uses the term for a population composed of afāriga, Rūm 
(i.e. speakers of Greek), and Berbers. 
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of Tähart. What is particularly interesting is the ambiguity of the term, 
with its eastern connotation of Persian,” particularly in the context of 
nascent Ibadism in North Africa, which had strong Persian influences. 

The end of the eighth and early ninth centuries saw a proliferation 
of new Ibadi Berber towns in the Jabal Nafūsa?* and the establishment 
of Ibadi communities in the cities. By no means did this mark an eclipse 
of the earlier Christian elements. Christian names continued to be used 
by Ibadis. Christian churches’ were gradually converted to mosques or 
places of pilgrimage. And Christians continued to play an active part in 
the politics of the capital, Tāhart. Rather than a total and apparently 
sudden eclipse, one would expect an overlay whose transparency only 
gradually decreased to complete opacity. 

Christian communities persisted during the early Muslim period on 
the fringes, where they lived alongside Berber Ibadis who tended to be 
more tolerant.% In the period under discussion, the latter half of the 
eighth century and early ninth, Christian towns and villages coincide 
with areas of Ibadi concentration in Ifrīgiya, in the Jarid, and Jabal 
Nafūsa. In addition to Christians living in Ibādī communities,” there 
are other less obvious hints of latinized Christian precedents in the 
survival of Latin names among Ibādīs. 

Forsata, for example, one of the oldest Ibadi villages in the Jabal 
Nafüsa, whose church was converted into a venerated mosque, takes 
its name from the Latin fossatum, on account of the nearby Roman- 
Byzantine fortifications.** We owe these philological links to Tadeus 
Lewicki, who charted them over the course of three intriguing articles. 


93Lewicki, “Une langue romane,” 426 n. 3. Al-Qayrawani wrote that the “Arabs 
call those Muslims who do not speak Arabic 'ajam. The word 'ajam, as a name of 
a people, refers to the Persians;" Histoire de l'Afrique, 41 n. 3. See also Marçais, 
*La berbérie au IXe siécle," 39. 

94Lewicki, “La répartition géographique," 301-43. See Map 4. 

95Churches were in Tükit, Bughtüra, Forsatā, Ghamīla, and Aghram Inän, all in 
the Jabal Nafüsa. See Map 2 for locations and references. 

96Lewicki, “Une commune chrétienne," 88-89. 

?"Rather than list these places, some of which may be obscure, Map 2 shows them 
in relation to Ibadi towns. 

8Basset, “Sanctuaries du Djebel Nefousa,” 434, 444. 

99The references to Lewicki's three articles are incorporated in the following 
chart as follows: Lew. 1 — "Les noms propres berbéres employés chez les Nafusa 
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Rather than repeat his linguistic arguments, which are readily acces- 
sible, I have summarized some of his philological conclusions in the 
following table: 


NAME PLACE LATIN FoRMS REFERENCE 
Falfus Idünat JN <= valvus <= balbus Lew. 1:33 
Idünät JN <= donat(us) Lew. 2:37-39 
Matüs Sharwas JN < Matüs «- Mathaeus Lew. 2:39 
Furnas Tāhart <= firmanus/firminum Lew. 1:33-34 
al-Yurtul i Wurtīī <= urtu <= hortus Lew. 1:17-18 
Maarin Bughtüra <= macrin Lew. 3:111 
Nāmī al-Wārjlā = nammio Lew. 3:119 
Alamtā JN <= alantas Lew. 1:20 
Fāwīn Tarmisa JN <= faonius <= favonius Lew. 1:31 
Dāra (fem.) Іа! JN <= daris Lew. 1:29 
Fasit Jadü JN < fsyt <= festus Lew. 1:34 
Zanäta (tribe) JN < jānāta + ianata Lew. 1:7-8 
Jennün Sharwas JN <= gennunis!©° Lew. 1:12-13 
al-Tamankarti al-Tamankart JN <= gantus Lew. 1:11-12 
Lawäb Guermiman JN <= labbeus Lew. 1:16-17 
Faläwsan Falüsan <= flaux or <= flavus Lew. 1:32 


One of the more evocative of these names is Idūnāt, a village in 
the Jabal Nafüsa. It existed in the second half of the eighth century, 
but had already been inhabited in the Roman and Byzantine periods. 
Lewicki suggests it is the Berber plural for the Latin donatus, which 
exposes a remnant of dissident Donatists who had taken refuge in the 
Jabal.101 


médiévaux (VIII-XVle siècle): Observations d'un arabisant," FO 14 (1972-73), 5— 
35; FO 15 (1974), 7-21; Lew. 2 = “Encore sur les voyages Arabes aux canaries au 
moyen âge,” in his Études maghrebines et soudanaises, II (Warsaw, 1983); Lew. 3 
= “Les historiens, biographes et traditionnistes Ibadites- Wahbites du l'afrique du 
nord du УПе au XVIe siècle,” FO 3 (1961), 1-134. 

100Lewicki observes that this is a relatively common name among Ibädis and was 
used outside the Jabal Nafusa; he cites four examples from the Oued Righ, and 
gives sixteen variations as well. 

101Other names that Lewicki includes are likely derivatives from Latin that account 
for otherwise unattributable names, that is, unusual names with no obvious Berber 
origin. 
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Sharwas, an important Ibadi centre of the Jabal Nafüsa, bears an 
important indication of its Christian associations in the inscription on 
its mosque (see Figure 10).!?? Dating to the early tenth century, it 
quotes the Qur'anic verse that "asserts the equality of the divine truths 
revealed on the one hand to Muhammad and on the other to the Judaic 
patriarchs and prophets, including Jesus."!03 

In summary, the eastern Maghrib spawned the Berber opposition 
that was first led by Christians before Sufri and ultimately Ibādī Imāms 
took charge. Those Berbers who took part included groups that were 
Christian. 

It is impossible to measure the process of “Ibadization.” However, 
it is probable that for the majority, whether Christian or not, Sufri 
Khärijism and Ibadism represented an attractive political alternative 
to submission. As we shall see in the next chapter, this process was not 
only confessional, but tribal as well. 


102From Nicholas Lowick, “The Arabic Inscriptions on the Mosque of Abü Ma'rüf 
at Sharwas," The Society for Libyan Studies 5 (1973-74), 14-19. Figure 10 was 
reproduced with the kind permission of the Society for Libyan Studies and Dr. P. 
Kenrick. 

103See Sürat al-Baqara (2), v. 136: “We believe in God and that which hath been 
sent down to us, and that which hath been sent down to Abraham, and Ishmael, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and that which was delivered unto Moses, and 
Jesus, and that which was delivered unto the prophets from their Lord; we make 
no distinction between any of them, and unto God we are resigned." 
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NOTES TO MAP 2 


. For the location of pre-Islamic Catholic and Donatist towns, see Frend, 
The Donatist Church, maps. For more general purposes, see G. Cornu, 
ed., Atlas du monde arabo-islamique a l’époque classique, IXe-Xe siècle 
(Leiden, 1985), Maps XII, XIII; L.V. Bertarelli, Guida d'Italia, Libia 
(Milan, 1937); A. Fantoli, Guida della Libia del Touring Club Italiano 
(Milan, 1923); La rinascita della Tripolitania (Milan, 1926). 


- AGHRAM INAN. It was originally a Christian community whose church 
was converted and became a place of Ibādī pilgrimage. See al-Sham- 
mākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 177-78; René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 435, 469. 


. BAGHAY. According to al-Ya‘qubi, Kitab al-buldān, 350, Christians 
also lived here. 


. BANTIYUs. The Christians of Bantiyūs, together with those of Тада 
and Biskra, helped the Christians of Bāghāy against the Arabs of 
Tubna as late as the eleventh century; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afri- 
que septentrionale, 110-11, 147-48/51-52, 72. 


. BISHSHARA. Al-Ya'gūbī (Kitab al-buldan, 350) refers to the afārig of 
Bishshara, which was an important locale for the Nafzāwa. 


. BISKRA. One of the Christian communities of the Zàb cited by al- 
Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 51-52, 72/110-11, 147- 
48. 


. BUGHTŪRA. The late fourteenth or early fifteenth-century Ibādī work 
Tasmiya mashähid al-Jabal notes the kanisa of Bughtüra, an Ibādī 
town in the Jabal Nafüsa. From this, Lewicki concludes that the 
village was in existence by the late sixth or early seventh century; see 
his Études ibadites nord-africaines, 1, 68-69. 


. Cap Bon. Al-Ya*gūbī (Kitab al-buldān, 348) refers to a community 
of ‘ajam near Cap Bon. 
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. CARTHAGE. Qart’äjanna or Carthage was the principal foyer of the 


Christian and Roman population of pro-consular Africa. Even in the 
middle of the eleventh century, it retained its bishopric. See Marçais, 
“La Berbérie au IXe siècle d’après el-Ya‘qoubi,” 39-43. 


FAs. Christians lived in Fās in the early ninth century. In the second 
half of the eleventh century one of the city's gates was called Bāb al- 
kanisa. See al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 227/116. 


FoRsATA. One of the oldest villages of the Jabal Nafüsa, Forsata's 
church was converted to a venerated mosque. See al-Shammakhi, 
Kitab al-siyar, 333; René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 434, 444; Warfalli, 
*Some Islamic Monuments in Jabal Nefusa," I, 80; II, figs. 57-59. 


GHAMILA. According to al-Barüni, Ghamila's mosque was near an 
old edifice that he considered to be a Byzantine monastery; Lewicki, 
Études ibädites nord-africaines, I, 69-70. 


Gumi. Fahs Mornāg or Gumi was an episcopal seat. Towards the 
end of the seventh century, there were 360 Christian villages between 
Gumi and Carthage. These were given in “fief” by the Arabs to the 
Christian Mornāg, the old Byzantine governor of Tunis, called Fahs 
Mornäq. See al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentionale, 82/37; 
T. Lewicki, *Une langue romane oubliée de l'Afrique du Nord," FO 
17 (1953), 425. 


JABAL NAFŪSA. Locations within the Jabal are from Lewicki, Études 
ibddites nord-africaines, I. For further topographical details see al- 
Shammakhi, Bourgs et chemins, which reads like a guide book from 
Tripoli to the Jabal, village by village, and includes an index. 


MaAQGARA. Maggara was a colony of ‘ajam. See al-Ya*gūbī, Kitab 
al-buldān, 351. 


Mast. This was a place of pilgrimage, venerated by local Ibādīs on ac- 
count of the blood stains said to originate from three martyrs. Accord- 
ing to Ibadi literate opinion, however, only one of these was Muslim, 
while the other two were Christian martyrs. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab 
al-siyar, 138, 543; Lewicki, “Survivances chez les berbères médiévaux,” 
31. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


MAJJĀNA. In Roman Byzacene, Majjāna was the origin of the Chris- 
tians of Tahart, who were subsequently known by that name; Ibn 
Saghir, “Chronique,” 27, 36/86, 98. 


MONASTIR. In the twelfth century, three “chateaux” belonged to the 
monks, according to al-Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 
108/127. 


NAFZAWA. Among the villages of the Nafzawa, a North African dialect 
of Latin was spoken into the fourteenth century. See Ibn Khaldün, 
Histoire des berbères, 1, 231; III, 156. 


NiFFIS. This was a centre of Rim and Berber Christian resistance to 
the Muslim Arabs, and was taken in 681-82; al-Bakri, Description de 
l'Afrique septentionale, 303/160. 


QaBis. In Roman Byzacene, Qabis had both an Ibadi and Chris- 
tian community, the latter of which Ibn Khurradadhbih referred to as 
afäriga, and which al-Bakri referred to as living alongside the Arab 
community. According to Lewicki, about a third of the Christians 
of the mid-tenth century lived in Byzacene. See Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
Al-Masālik wa-l-mamalik, 86/62; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 41/17; Lewicki, “Une langue romane oubliée,” 423. 


Qarsa. This was another town in Roman Byzacene where Christians 
lived alongside Ibādīs, and where “latino-africaine” was still spoken 
in the mid-twelfth century. See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres, 
I, 231; III, 156; Lewicki, “Un commune chrétienne dans l'oasis de 
Ouargla,” 88-89; idem, “The Ibadites in North Africa and the Sudan,” 
97. 


QASTILIYA. Al-Ya'qübi refers to the afariqa and Rüm of the Qastilian 
towns of Tawzir, al-Hamma, Tagiyūs, and Nafta. The late twelfth- 
century Kitab al-istibsar also refers to the inhabitants of Nafta as 
descendants of Кат. See Kitab al-istibsār, trans. E. Fagnan in Receuil 
des notices et mémoires de la Société archéologique de la Province de 
Constantine, Ser. 2, 33 (1895), 33/43; Lewicki, *Une langue romane 
oubliée," 423. 


AL-QAYRAWAN. Here the Christian community went back to the first 
centuries AH. Al-Ya'gūbī also refers to a church in the city in his Kitāb 
al-buldān, 348. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


Christian ‘Ibadis 


SABRATA. At the beginning of the eighth century a bishop was noted 
at Sabrata; Lewicki, “Une langue romane oubliée,” 421. 


SHIQQA BANARIYA. Al-Bakri describes a wonderful magical mir- 
ror possessed by the Christian church here. See his Description de 
l'Afrique septentrionale, 74/33-34. 


Sousse. Sousse was still a bishopric in the tenth century; see Lewicki, 
“Une langue romane oubliée,” 424. 


TĀGHĪSIYA. Here was another Christian community in the Jabal 
Nafüsa (ibid., 428). 


TILIMSAN. The church of Tilimsan was still in use in the tenth century; 
al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 155—56/76. 


TAHART. The Christian community was influential in the Ibadi capi- 
tal, and had a church as well as their own market. See Abū Zakariya’, 
Chronique, 217. 


TRIPOLI. Al-Ya'qübi described the population between Tripoli and 
Oābis as al-afāriga al-awwal. At the beginning of the eighth century, 
Tripoli was a bishopric. The Christian community remained active 
well into the mid-ninth century, when a controversy arose with the 
Muslims over a stone used by the Christians from a ruined mosque to 
consolidate their church. Fifteen kilometers southwest of the city is 
a Christian cemetery with Latin inscriptions. See H.R. Idris, *Con- 
tribution à l'histoire de l'Ifrikiya: tableau de la vie intellectuelle et 
administrative à Kairouan sous les Aglabites et les Fatimites, d'apres 
le Riyād el-nufüs de Abū Bakr El-Maliki," RET 9 (1935), 143. 


TükiT. Tükit was the site of a noted kanisa; René Basset, “Sanctu- 
aires du Djebel Nefousa," (mai-juin), 435. 


TüLQA. The Christian community of the Zab joined the Christians of 
Bantiyüs and Biskra, and together supported the Christians of Baghay 
against the Muslims of Tubna. See al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 110-11, 147-48/51-52, 72. 
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34. Towns attacked during the Arab conquests: 


Town 
Al-Adjam 
Bāghāy 
Barga 
Carthage 


Fazzān 
Jalūla 
Kawār 
Majjana 
Mems 


Nafzāwa 
Oābis 
Qafsa 


Oārn 
Qastiliya 
Quniya 
Sabrata 
Sadjüma 
Satfoura 
Subaytla 


Süs 
Tāhart 
Tahūdha 
Tangier 
Tripoli 


Waddān 
Zāb 
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CHAPTER VI 


NAFÜSA SWORD, MAZATA WEALTH 


“Whereas this religion was established by the Nafüsa 
sword, it was also founded on Mazäta wealth."! 


IT WOULD BE MISLEADING to imagine that there was a complete breach 
between the Berbers of the central and eastern Maghrib and the new 
Muslim governors. Historical texts give examples of Berbers in the 
employ of Arabs, notably the 12,000 Berbers who accompanied Tariq 
ibn Ziyad's conquest of Spain,? and show them being accepted in the 
central mosque of the capital, al-Qayrawan.? Berber opposition, which 


1 Attributed to the second Rustamid Imām, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, by al-Shammākhī, 
Kitab al-siyar, 267-68. Lewicki includes the original in his “La répartition 
géographique,” 336, n. 246. 

?[bn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 215, 237; Brett, “The Arab Conquest,” 
490-544. On incorporation of Berber “neophytes” by ‘Uqba ibn Nāfi', see al- 
Nuwayri, Nihāyat al-arab, 1, 327. During the governorships of Hasan ibn al-Nu‘man 
and Mūsā ibn Nusayr, Berbers were given special status and were allowed to fight 
alongside the Arab Muslims. They also received equal treatment with respect to 
division of booty. See al-Maliki, Riyäd al-nufüs, ed. H. Mones (Cairo, 1951), 36; 
al-Dabbāgh, Ma'ālim al-imān (Cairo, 1968), I, 67, cited by M. Ageil, “Naval Policy 
and the Rise of the Fleet of Ifriqiyyah" (Ph.D. dissertation: University of Michigan, 
1985), 162. 

3Lewicki observed that many Berbers who had converted to Ibàdism in the days 
of Abū I-Khattāb continued to live in the environs of al-Qayrawan well into the next 
century. See his “Le culte du bélier dans la Tunisie musulmane," REI 9 (1935), 
198; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 160-61, 392. See also Lewicki, Les ibadites en 
Tunisie, 14-15. 
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culminated in a decade of simmering revolt in the 740s, should not be 
seen as including the entire indigenous population, but only certain 
groups of Berbers. It has been suggested earlier that there were some 
who revolted on account of persistent slaving by Arab generals. These 
same discontented people could also have drawn on an earlier Donatist 
tradition of opposition.* 

Another factor agitating the eighth-century Maghrib was tribalism. 
Like other causes, such as pre-Islamic Christianity and resistance to 
enslavement, tribalism as a focus of unrest is difficult to clarify in detail. 
Given the tribal environment of the Arab east, it is not surprising 
that the greatest chronicler of Berber tribes, Ibn Khaldün, credited the 
principal Berber tribes with genealogies based on Himyarite origins, 
i.e., with impeccable Arab credentials. While this seems unlikely, 
it does lead to questions regarding other assumptions about Berber 
tribes, such as the genealogical labyrinth connecting obscure groups to 
larger better-known ones.” The intention here is not to analyze the 
time-honoured interrelationships so painstakingly worked out in Ibn 
Khaldün's Kitab al-‘ibar, but rather to suggest that there may have 
been, in the second half of the eighth century AD, other principles of 
relatedness? that were subsequently regarded as tribal? 


4See R.A. Markus, “Reflections on Religious Dissent in North Africa in the 
Byzantine Period," Studies in Church History, 3 (1966), 140-49; W.E. Kaegi, “Ar- 
ianism and the Byzantine Army in Africa, 533-546," Traditio 22 (1965), 53. 

5]bn Khaldün's work incorporated that of Berber genealogists of the Kutama, 
Hawwāra, and Sanhāja tribes. See his Histoire des berbères, I, 185, 294; III, 291-94; 
also René Basset, Mélanges africains et orientauz (Paris, 1915), 4. 

Brett, "The Arab Conquest,” 510-11. 

ТН.Т. Norris, The Berbers in Arabic Literature (London, 1982), 33-43. Brett 
discusses an example of the gradual assimilation of people into tribes by a process 
of "fission" and "fusion" in his "The Zughba at Tripoli, 429 H. (1037-39 A.D.)," 
Society for Libyan Studies 6 (1974-75), 41, 43. See also his "Arabs, Berbers and 
Holy Men in Southern Ifriqiya 650-750 H./1250-1350 AD," CT 29 (1981), 533-59. 

3Douglas Johnson has observed that tribal genealogy is really a fictionalized ex- 
pression of descent that fits the practical realities of ownership of land and water 
resources. See his Jabal al-Akhdar, Cyrenaica: an Historical Geography of Settle- 
ment and Livelihood (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1973; Dept. of Geography 
Research Paper no. 148), 34. 

Bin his The Berbers: Their Social and Political Organization, 28, Montagne gives 
short shrift to the intertribal relationships and describes them as devoid of meaning. 
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In eighth-century North Africa, tribal meant political. Berber op- 
position to the Arab conquest initially took shape as a tribal con- 
federation. Tribalism was a means of unifying and safeguarding the 
community. Could not descent groupings have been invented and 
applied at a later date? Could they not have functioned to orga- 
nize the regional Berber support under the single Imam at a time 
when Ibadism was still undeveloped?!! This does not preclude, of 
course, the involvement of tribal clans descended from a common an- 
cestor.!? 

However, in the context of the unrest and "tribal" involvement of 
the mid-eighth century, it seems likely that the principal "tribes" associ- 
ated with the Ibadiya, the Nafüsa especially, represented a widespread 
political reaction to the Arab conquest. This reaction, expressed in 
Berber militancy and economic monopolies, was later encapsulated by 
the North African Ibādī historian Abū ]-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Shammākhī 
when he referred to “the Nafüsa sword and Mazata wealth" as having 
been the tribal underpinning of the Ibādī Imamate. But while the the- 
ological focus of Ibadism was adherence to the Imām's authority, the 
political basis of Ibadism rested upon the tribes, whose own patterns of 
authority would soon come into conflict with the Imamate.!? But what 
of the first tribal backing of the sect? Was there complete Ibadisation 
by the late eighth century? 

Let us identify the tribes involved in the rise of Ibadism in North 
Africa. Map 3, "Tribal Ifriqiya," will show their location and move- 
ments, bearing in mind that no systematic attempt has been made to 
map tribal migrations. 


10[n_a lecture on "Tribe and State in Libya” delivered at SOAS on 21 Febru- 
ary 1989, John Davis defined "tribe" as an emblematic term for collective power 
characterized firstly by no territorial centre, and secondly by momentary cooper- 
ation when threatened. Subsequently, with the cessation of danger, that cohesion 
immediately dissipates. 

11 After all, the early sources of Ibn Saghir and Abū Zakariya’ do not mention the 
sect per se until the Nukkārī schism in the period of the second Rustamid Imam, 
‘Abd al-Wahhāb. 

12бее E. Peters, “Some Structural Aspects of the Feud Among the Camel-herding 
Bedouin of Cyrenaica," Africa 37 (1967), 261-82. 

18]bn Saghir's valuable work offers particular insights into this relationship. From 
his vantage-point as an outsider we see tensions between the Imamate and the tribes. 
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LAWATA 


The Arabs' first encounter was with a Berber group known as the 
Lawata. They were regarded by later historians as recalcitrant, and 
for that reason, we read, they were punished by the Arab general ‘Amr 
ibn al-'As.!4 This set a pattern for Arab-Berber relations to come. 
Lawata occupied large territories west of Egypt into eastern Tunisia and 
beyond. The vastness of this area has led some historians to hypothesize 
tribal migration. Lewicki gives us a helpful clue in his discussion 
of the Lawata's forbears. One of these, the Libues, was regarded by 
Latin writers as the indigenous peoples of the North African coast, from 
Egypt to the Atlantic. 

In Chapter IV, on slavery, it was suggested that certain hadith (such 
as that regarding the Lawata of Barqa and the enslavement of their 
children!) owed less to history than to the need to vindicate practises at 
variance with later Muslim ethics.!® Perhaps “Lawata” as well should 
not be read too literally. While the Lawata element remained slight 
among the Ibādīya,'? application of a tribal name to diverse groups 
may not be ethnologically accurate. There may in fact be other criteria 
for such groupings.?? 





14Talbi, L'émirat aghlabide, 26. 

15K. Jongeling, for example, proposes that the Lawāta in classical times were 
located around Leptis Magna and later migrated east to Cyrenaica, around Barqa, 
where we find them in the early days of the conquest. See his “Materials Furnished 
by Arab Geographers," in M. Galley, ed., Actes du premier congrés d'études des cul- 
tures mediterrannéenes d'influence arabo-berbére (Algiers, 1973), 209-12. However, 
at the end of the ninth century and later the Lawāta were found in Tripolitania. 

16T. Lewicki, art. "Lawāta” in EI?, V (Leiden, 1986), 694. 

17]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 33; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 14/5. 

18Talbi, L'émirate aghlabide, 26. 

18Two notable Lawata Ibadis were ‘Umar ibn Imkatin al-Lawātī and Yüsuf al- 
Lawäti. The former (cited in Chapter V above) learned the Qur'an from passing 
travellers. He later moved to the Jabal Nafüsa, where he taught the Qur'an and 
became governor of Surt during the Imamate of Abu l-Khattab. Yūsuf al-Lawātī was 
a vizier of the third Rustamid Imàm, Aflah ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhāb. See Lewicki, “The 
Ibadites in North Africa," 92; “La répartition géographique," 316; al-Shammakhi, 
Kitab al-siyar, 142-43. 

20For example, later Wahbī Ibādīs also called themselves ahl al-madhhab, “mem- 
bers of the school," and ahl al-da‘wa, "followers of the summons," possibly imitating 
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NAFŪSA 


That there were other than ethnic criteria for inclusion in the Nafūsa 
seems clearer. The Nafūsa were the earliest and staunchest supporters 
of the Ibādī Imāms, and remained so until after the downfall of the 
Rustamid Imämate. After about 750 the name “Nafüsa” is almost 
synonymous with the Ibadi community. 

Far from being homogeneous, place names in the Jabal Nafüsa in- 
dicate that formerly diverse Berber groups were assimilated into the 
Nafüsa denomination.?! According to al-Shammākhī's Tabagāt, the 
population of the entire Jabal Nafüsa, which rallied to the confeder- 
acy created by the Nafüsa, used the nisba al-Nafūsī, even though the 
Berbers of the Rahībāt, or eastern region, were of completely different 
origins.? Thus, while the inhabitants of the Jabal Nafūsa were gen- 
erally called Nafüsa, in a genealogical sense this name could only be 
applied to some of them.? In other words, the application of the term 





the earlier ‘Alid practice or the contemporary ‘Abbäsid phrase ahl al-bayt, “mem- 
bers of the family." Whereas the latter limited kinship to the Banü Hashim, in the 
Ibādī sense of the word, ahl incorporated the community at large. Falling outside 
the range of this study, for example, are basic ecological conditions that would 
have been of particular relevance to the more arid margins of agriculture. These 
are examined in Douglas L. Johnson's The Nature of Nomadism (Chicago, 1969; 
University of Chicago, Dept. of Geography Research Paper no. 118). 

?!Lewicki cites, for instance, Kabàw (in the western Jabal Nafüsa region) as 
derived from Kaba, a sister tribe of the Bang Zammür of Hawwara origin, in his 
“La répartition géographique," 333, 335. Another example is Tardayt, which was 
an important centre of the eastern Jabal Nafüsa and took its name from the tribe 
of Banü Tardayt. 

22]bid., 332-33. The western part of the Jabal, Aminagh, was distinct from 
the eastern part around Jadü. Al-Shammakhi uses this distinction in classifying 
eminent shaikhs as far back as the end of the eighth century. Such a geographical 
distinction indicates recognition of the ethnic differences at a time when political 
allegiance was united behind the Rustamids. See Lewicki, Études ibadites nord- 
africaines, I, 83-88. Use of the term "Nafūsa” in its widest sense is found in Brahim 
ibn Slimān al-Shammākhī's Les bourgs et les chemins du Djebel Nafusa, trans. A. 
de C. Motylinski (Paris, 1899), which is a guide through the region written by a 
native son. 

?3Béguinot, *Nafüsa," 830. See also Peters, “Some Structural Aspects," 262. 
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*Nafüsa" is not limited to descent-group membership,** but can also 
designate a geographical connotation, like an individual's nisba.?* 


MAZATA 


Like the Nafüsa, the Mazata were early supporters of Ibadism. 
Several played important roles in Abū l-Khattab's army, and it was 
because of their Ibadi sympathies that the ‘Abbasid general Ibn al- 
Ash'ath sent troops to Waddan in the oasis of Jufra to attack its Mazäta 
inhabitants. A hardy people, the Mazata remained in Waddan and 
waged constant war upon their neighbours in the Fazzān.?” They were 
noted for camel breeding,’ upon which was founded their later expan- 
sion and great wealth.?? They eventually succeeded in securing Zawila, 


24Writing of Ibadi tribes in ‘Uman, J.C. Wilkinson observed that “the idea that 
the members of a tribal unit actually descend from an eponymous ancestor is no 
more than a genealogical rationalization of all the factors—spatial, economic, po- 
litical, as well as kinship. The more dispersed the members of a tribal group, the 
greater the political significance. . . and the more suspect the genealogical relation- 
ships.” See his Water and Tribal Settlement in Southeast Arabia (Oxford, 1977), 
166-67. 

25H. Cohen has noted that nisbas used by historians and traditionists in the 
second century AH had not yet become family names, and that geographic nisbas 
could signify a variety of meanings. See his "The Economic Backgfound and the 
Secular Occupations of Muslim Jurisprudents and Traditionists in the Classical 
Period," JESHO 13 (1970), 22-24. 

26]t was also through Mazāta territory that "Uqba ibn Nāfi' campaigned en route 
from Zawīla to Qafsa. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Ifrīgiya, 65; al-Bakri, De- 
scription de l'Afrique septentrionale, 35/14. 

27Al-Ya'gūbī, Kitab al-buldān, 345; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futūh Ifriqiya, 60-61; 
al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 33/13. 

28 AI-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 276-77/144-45. This would 
suggest they were desert nomads, but al-Shammakhi's reference to herds of donkeys 
and flocks of sheep indicates a mixed-herding group and so more closely associated 
with the settled populations of the surrounding regions. See n. 30 below. 

29Yabīb ibn Zalghin al-Mazātī was a contemporary of the second Rustamid Imam 
‘Abd al-Wahhäb, and was a very wealthy man. According to al-Shammakhi, he 
owned 12,000 donkeys, 30,000 camels, and three million sheep. The Imàm is quoted 
as saying that had it not been for the tax paid in gold by himself, the agricultural 
products paid in by another wealthy Ibadi, and the tax in cattle paid by Yabib ibn 
Zalghin, the treasury of Tahart would have failed. See Lewicki, “The Ibadites in 
North Africa," 107; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 204-205. 
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which, under their Ibādī chief, ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Khattāb al-Hawwari,”” 
developed into the capital of the trans-Saharan slave trade.?! In con- 
trast to the Lawāta and Nafüsa, sources pinpoint the Mazāta to a 
specific geographic region. For this reason, it seems likely that they 
were a tribe in the sense of sharing a common descent.?? 


HAWWARA 


In the classical sources, the Hawwāra are a powerful tribe of cen- 
tral Tripolitania, half nomadic and half sedentary.% They were associ- 
ated early with the Ibādīya** and already by the 740s ‘Abd Allāh ibn 
Mas'üd al-Hawwari was an Ibädi chief.” A little later the Hawwāra 
joined the army of Abū I-Khattāb, and many died with him at Tawar- 
ghā in Hawwara territory." After this defeat, the next Imam, Abū 
Hātim al-Malzūzī, was elected from among the Hawwāra, and they 
continued their support of the Ibadis during the next two decades of 
revolt until the arrival of the ‘Abbasid governor, Yazid ibn Hātim, in 
the early 760s. Upon the governor's death, the Hawwara again revolted 
against Yazid ibn Hatim's successor, but were soon routed at Jandüba 
(in the Gharian district of the Jabal Nafüsa) in March 772 (see Figure 
2c). 


30Despite his name, he was of the Mazāta. See Ibn Hawgal, Sürat al-ard, I, 106. 

81Al-Istakhri, Al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik, ed. М.Ј. de Goeje (Leiden, 1927; BGA 
1), 39, 44; Ibn Hawgal, Strat al-ard, I, 106. 

3?Tribal groups that are closely related genealogically may also be territorially 
proximate. See J.H.P. Evans, “Systems of Relationships among the Bedouin of 
Northern Cyrenaica” (M.A. thesis: Durham University, 1970), 46. 

33Their power provoked an expedition by the Arab general Müsä ibn Nusayr, 
during which he subjugated and enslaved them. See Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al- 
mughrib, 33. 

bn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 275. 

354. Louis, “Le monde ‘berbère’ de l’extréme-sud. Tunisien,” communication 
from the Colloque sur l’étude des populations sahariennes, Sénanque, in Revue 
de l'occident musulman et de la méditerranée 11 (1972), 111. 

S6]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futūh Ifrīgiya, 140-41; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 
I, 178. 

37 AI-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 130; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, I, 73; A. 
de C. Motylinski, art. "Abū'l-Khattāb” in EI ?, I (Leiden, 1960), 134. 

38Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 46; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, I, 79; Ibn 
Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres, I, 178/276. 
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Hawwāra territory and men have been regarded as the backbone 
of the Ibādī state in Tripolitania.” Why the strength of their sword 
is not cited by the Imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, may be due to migrations 
beginning in the late eighth century, which diluted their strength and 
widely dispersed their numbers.“ Indeed, we find many other small 
tribes later identified by the name *Hawwara." Perhaps the name, as 
was true of the "Nafūsa,” had an initial political nuance related to 
fierce opposition first expressed by Sufrism and later by Ibädism. It 
was this opposition for which the early Tripolitanian Hawwara were 
famous, but which was also the cause of their expulsion and gradual 
assimilation into other tribes, including, in one of history's ironies, Arab 
ones.*! 


It is clear that the Berber revolts of the 740s were the result of 
convergent factors. For one, much of the geography of the "tribes" 
in question coincides with pre-Islamic Christian areas. By the mid- 
sixth century, the Nafüsa*? of Sabrata had converted to Christianity.*? 
According to Procopius, the inhabitants of Awjila and Ghadamis con- 
verted to Christianity under Justinian, and in 569 the Garamantes of 
the Fazzān did so as well.*4 


39?Lewicki, “La répartition géographique," 321-32. 

40T. Lewicki, art. "Hawwāra” in Е/!, III (Leiden, 1971), 295-99. 

41Ibid., 297-98. 

421bn ‘Idhari (Al-Bayān al-mughrib, 2) records that the Nafūsa of Tripoli appealed 
for mercy from ‘Amr ibn al-‘As on account of their conversion to Christianity. It is 
worth noting that a part of the tribe remained Christian even after the conversion 
of the majority to Islam in the eighth century. See A. de C. Motylinski, Le Djebel 
Nefousa (Paris, 1898), 142. 

53A] Вакт, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 26/9-10. Nominal “Nafüsa” 
tribesmen from the eastern part of the Jabal also had Christian precedents. For 
example, al-Shammakhi (Kitab al-siyar, 245) mentions Abū Yahya Taksint, an early 
eminent Ibadi, as having had a Christian mother. 

44H.T. Norris, The Tuaregs: Their Islamic Legacy and its Diffusion in the Sahel 
(London, 1975), xiii; Lewicki, “Le Sahara oriental," 60; J. Desanges, Catalogue des 
tribus africaines de l'antiquité classique (Dakar, 1962), 93-96, 130-31. Christianity 
was adopted as well in the Wadi Sufaggin area between the Fazzan and coast, 
as indicated by Christian inscriptions of the fifth-sixth centuries. See O. Brogan, 
“Inscriptions in the Libyan Alphabet from Tripolitania, and Some Notes on the 
Tribes of the Region," in J. and T. Bynon, eds., Hamito-Semitica (London, 1975), 
268. 
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While we cannot trace a connection from the Garamantes of the 
late Roman and Byzantine period to the Ibadiya, there is an interest- 
ing geographical continuity. Garamantian territory extended from the 
Fazzān to include Ghadamis* and Bu Ngem.** According to Tacitus, 
the Garamantes were called on to intervene in coastal city disputes" 
and had close relations with the inhabitants of the Jabal.# Finally, 
it will be remembered that it was the Garamantian towns of Jarma 
and Zawīla—soon to become an Ibadi stronghold—against which ‘Uqba 
ibn Nafi‘ campaigned. Although later Arab chroniclers (Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, in particular) failed to identify the king of Jarma as Chris- 
tian, this omission was a deliberate distortion undertaken in order to 
strengthen the case for Sunni Islam. The attacks on Jarma and Zawila 
came at а time when Berber unrest was most intense,*? and when the 
‘Abbasid general Ibn al-Ash‘ath was preparing to end Berber unrest 
once and for all. 

At this crucial point in the 740s it is impossible to determine con- 
clusively whether or not the Berber forces were actually “Islamised,” 
to say nothing of adhering to Ibadism.9 We can, however, observe the 
alignment of these Berber tribes in the formidable Sufri-Ibadi confed- 


#5]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 64, 65; also al-Bakri, Description de 
l'Afrique septentrionale, 340-41/182; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayàn al-mughrib, 36/42; al- 
Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 124, 141-42, 203; J. Despois, art. "Ghadamēs” in ET 2, 
П (Leiden, 1965), 991-93. 

46C.M. Daniels cites Pliny (Natural Histories, VIII, 178), in his The Garamantes 
of Southern Libya (London, 1970), 13, 20. 

^"]bid., citing Tacitus (Histories, VI, 50). Even in the late ninth century, the 
inhabitants of Tripoli sought Nafüsa aid against an advancing Tülünid force. See 
Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 188-89. 

48Inhabitants of the Jabal owned palm trees in the Fazzān. See Brogan, "Inscrip- 
tions," 282. 

49Brunschvig, “Ibn ‘Abdalh’akam et la conquête de l'Afrique du Nord par les 
Arabes," 108-55. Perhaps, too, Berber Christians differed considerably from the 
Christian communities of the east and consequently may not have been recognized 
as ahl al-kitāb. 

50Dangel argues that the Nafüsa were Christian into the eighth century, when they 
converted during the revolts of the 740s; “L’Imamate ibadite de Tahert,” 188-94. 
However, Lewicki delayed the date somewhat until the 757 election of Abū l-Khattab 
as Imàm, at which moment, Lewicki believed, the Ibadisation of the Berber masses 
of Tunisia and Algeria actually began. See his “La répartition géographique," 308. 
In a later article, he sees 750-850 as the period when nearly all Berber tribes of 
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eration that succeeded, if only momentarily, in checking the ‘Abbasid 
advance. 

In Chapter II we saw that the Berber opposition began in Tangier 
in 739-40.5! The movement gained powerful momentum, swept aside 
the cream of Arab soldiery in the *Battle of the Nobles," and in 741- 
42 marched on al-Qayrawan with an army said to number 300,000.52 
Although defeated there, the insurgency resumed within a year. At 
this point occurs the first mention of Hawwari involvement.9? Sig- 
nificantly, while the geographers Ibn Khurradādhbih,** al-Ya*gūbī,** 
Ibn Hawqal,5 and al-Bakri?" refer to various tribes, there is no men- 
tion of our four groups until the troubles of the 740s and the advent 
of the ‘Abbasids.5® From the chroniclers, we learn that early Ibadi 
leaders had Hawwāra support®® (‘Abd al-Jabbär ibn Qays al-Murādī 
and al-Härith ibn Talid al-Hadrami, d. 748-49), and Nafüsa also9? 
(Isma‘il ibn Ziyad al-Nafūsī, d. 750). It was Hawwara and Nafūsa 
tribesmen, according to Abū Zakariya’, who in 757 elected the Ibadi 


Tripolitania, south and east Tunisia, and the whole of southern Algeria, professed 
Ibädism. See his “The Ibadites in North Africa," 90. 

51]bn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 217; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Baydn al-mughrib, 
I, 51/39. 

57]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayän al-mughrib, I, 52-58/40-44. 

53]n addition to ‘Ukkasha, the Sufri leader ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Yazid al-Hawwari 
was the leader of the second wing of the movement. See Ibn 'Idhārī, Al-Bayan 
al-mughrib, I, 59/45. 

54 Description du Maghreb et de l'Europe au II/IX s., trans. M.H. Sadok (Algiers, 
1949), 90-91/65-66. 

55 Kitab al-buldan, 342-60. 

56See T. Lewicki, “A propos d'une liste de tribus berbères d'Ibn Hawgal,” FO 1 
(1959), 203-55; idem, “Du nouveau sur la liste des tribus berbères d'Ibn Hawgal,” 
FO 13 (1971), 171-200. 

57 AI-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 20, 25-26, 31, 35, 38, 42, 
98/7, 9-10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 46. 

58With the change of dynasty, “discord arose among Muslims and in the very 
interior of the empire one saw Khawārij and Shi‘is gaining success” (paraphrased 
from Ibn 'Idhārī, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, I, 68/52). 

59See the accounts in al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 125; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Futüh Ifrīgiya, 140-43; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 218-19; Abū Za- 
kariyà', Chronique, 21. 

60 Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 23; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Ifrīgiya, 142-43; Ibn 
Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 138, 143. 
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Imam, Abū l-Khattab al-Ma‘afiri.©! With the Lawāta,** he secured 
first Tripoli, then al-Qayrawan in 758,9? only to be defeated by the 
‘Abbasid general Ibn al-Ash'ath at Tawargha іп 760-61.9* After his vic- 
tory, Ibn al-Ash'ath executed many who had been in revolt,® presum- 
ably Nafüsa and Hawwāra. He also visited retribution on the Mazāta 
towns of Zawila and Waddan, which argues for Mazata involvement as 
well, SÉ 

Again, it was the Hawwära and Nafüsa who rallied around the next 
Ibadi leader, Abü Hatim al-Malzüzi, who was himself of the Hawwara. 
Several histories?" concur on the composition of Abū Hatim's Berber 
army: 


LEADER SIZE OF ARMY 
Abü Qurra al-Yafrani (Sufri) 40,000 
Ibn Rustam (Ibadi) 15,000 
Abū Hātim (Ibādī) 6,000 
‘Asim al-Sadrātī (Ibādī) not stated 
al-Miswār al-Zanātī (Ibādī) 10,000 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Sakardid al-Sanhaji (Sufri) 2,000 


The Sufri component, while large (indeed, perhaps larger than all of the 
other contingents combined), was soon disposed of through bribery by 
the ‘Abbasid governor, ‘Umar ibn Hafs. Even so, the ‘Abbasid troops 
were insufficient to deal with the now pre-eminent Abü Hätim and his 
Berbers.** Ibadi control of the eastern and central Maghrib would end 


61 Abū Zakariyà', Chronique, 21. 

$?]bid., 33. 

$3 A]-Nuwayri (Nihàyat al-arab, 373) says that Abū l-Khattab’s support included 
both Ibadi and Sufri elements. 

$*A]-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, 375; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 81/61; Ibn 
al-Athir, Annales, 83. 

$5]bn 'Idhārī, Al-Bayān al-mughrib, 82/61; al-Nuwayri, Nihāyat al-arab, 376. 

$5]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 82/61; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 83. 

7]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayān al-mughrib, 84-86/63-65; al-Nuwayrī, Nihäyat al-arab, 
380; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres, I, 221-22; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 113. 

S8While such figures cannot be accepted blindly, they do indicate massive support. 
If *35,000" of this force was mounted, this would suggest Berbers from pastoral 
“tribes” such as the Mazāta. See Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 88/66; Ibn 
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only when Yazid ibn Hatim, after a reputed 350 skirmishes, defeated 
and killed Abü Hätim and 30,000 of his men in the mountains of the 
Nafüsa in 771,89 with the rest put to flight across plain and mountain. 
In the Jabal Nafüsa, the victorious Yazid ibn Hatim remained a month 
executing Berbers whom he held responsible for the death of Rawh ibn 
Нант, his cousin and predecessor.?? 

Following the defeats of their warrior-Imams, Abū l-Khattab and 
Abū Найт, the tribes of Lawāta,”! Nafüsa, Hawwara,”? and Mazāta 
retreated westward to gather around Tahart (Map 3),'* which a cen- 
tury before, during the campaigns of ‘Uqba ibn Май“, had been the 
centre of a Christian-Berber confederation."* Under the first Rustamid 
Imam, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Rustam, the Berber tribes reunited”* and 
there followed a period of recovery and consolidation during which the 


Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres, I, 222. During Abü Hatim's siege of Tripoli, both 
Ibn al-Athir (Annales, 114) and al-Nuwayri (Nihayat al-arab, I, 381) add that the 
inhabitants of the city began to go over to the besieging Berbers. 

9[bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 88-89/66-67; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, I, 
384; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 116-17. 

Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 117. 

“Ibn Khaldün cites the Lawāta as settling south of Tahart, on the Sersu plain, 
having been led there by a governor of al-Qayrawan, by whom he meant ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Rustam. See his Histoire des berbères, I, 233-34, 241; al-Bakrī, 
Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 139/67. 

72Like the Lawāta, the Hawwāra also settled south of the city on the Sersu plain. 
See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbéres I, 241; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 139/67. 

73 Abu Zakariya’, Chronique, 49 n. 1; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 220. 
Tahart was attuned to the seasons with periods of intense activity alternating with 
partial desertion. Urbanism in Tahart was not concentrated in the city itself, but 
around each participating community. Basrans, Hawwära, and Mazäta were each 
grouped around their own mosque, and the Christians around their church. The 
Nafüsa, however, lived in the city itself and so were called al-‘askariya. See Zerouki, 
“La diffusion du harigisme," 13; Marçais, “La berbèrie au IXe siècle,” 38. Like the 
early days of al-Qayrawan, with its Arab troops grouped by tribe around their 
chiefs, Tahart was a chain of qusur strung between the new city of the Rustamids 
and the old. See Cambusat, "L'évolution des cités," 52. 

T4Uqba came to a place near the future Tāhart. The Rüm, aware of his approach, 
had secured the help of the Berbers. In the action that followed, the Rüm and 
Berbers could not withstand the Muslims, and the Christian-Berber coalition was 
destroyed. See al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, I, 332. 

TSIbn Saghir, “Chronique,” 64-72; Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 70-72. 
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armed struggle against the ‘Abbasids lapsed.” But near the end of 
the century, when ‘Abbasid power began to wane and their attention 
was distracted by internal revolt, the Nafüsa probed into the Sahil and 
Qastiliya. Lewicki sees this as a deliberate policy of colonisation, repre- 
senting the apogee of Tāhart's power". It may just as likely, however, 
have been the result of migrations following earlier defeats.”* Never- 
theless, the Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhäb could extend his influence to these 
*colonies" of Nafüsa, which Abü Zakariya' called *as the calf to the 
cow.""? Fearing they would elude his authority, the Imam ‘Abd al- 
Wahhäb wrote to them, granting them the entire Sahil and bidding 
them to labour and plant trees.?! 

From the outset, the Rustamid Imams depended heavily upon the 
Nafüsa, to whom were entrusted the main municipal offices of Tahart, 
such as those of the gadī, sahib al-māl and Imam,8? as well as im- 
portant governorships.** The Nafüsa, called al-'askarzya,?* remained 


76Militarily, they had been soundly beaten, their numbers scattered. Ibn Khaldün 
tells us (Histoire des berbères, I, 224) that early in ‘Abd al- Wahhab's Imamate, he 
sought peace from Rawh ibn Найт, the Muhallabid governor of al-Qayrawän (787- 
88). In Chapter II above, I suggested that a political accord may have been reached 
with the next ‘Abbasid governor, Yazid ibn Hātim. 

TTLewicki, Les Ibadites en Tunisie, 176-87. 

78 Al-Wisyānī includes the fact that they were coming from the Jabal; Kitab al- 
siyar, Lwow Ms. no. 277, 75-76. Responding to earlier defeats, they may also have 
been forced by the contraction of grazing and agricultural resources of the Jabal. 
See Johnson, The Nature of Nomadism, 3. 

79 Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 174, 199; al-Darjini, Tabagāt al-mashāyikh, 27, 32, 
42, 102, 112, 135; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 26, 394, 517. These settlements 
were in the eastern Sähil (at Batin al-Marj), in Qantnär near al-Hamma, and 
Masannān near Tagyūs, both in the Qastiliya. 

50Such a letter was in accord with the advice of the eighth-century Arab author 
Ibn al-Muqaffa', who advised rulers to send an aman or letter to distant troops, 
specifying their duties, which thus would clarify their position to him. See S. Shaked, 
“From Iran to Islam," JSAI 4 (1984), 34. 

8Lewicki, Les Ibadites en Tunisie, 177-79. This they apparently did, for the 
Sahil’s population included Ibādīs until al-Wisyānī's time; ibid., 186-87; Abū Za- 
Капуа’, Chronique, 174-76; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 214-15, 268. 

82See Ibn Saghir, “Chronique,” 92-93. 

53The Nafüsa Wakil ibn Darräj, for example, was appointed governor of Qafsa. 
See Lewicki, “Les noms propres berbères,” 30-31; also Map 1. 

*^]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 73. 
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the backbone of the Imamate, both administratively and militarily, 
supporting the Imams during the schisms of the Nukkärïya and Kha- 
lafiya. 

The Mazäta, as pastoralists, had less opportunity to win such in- 
fluence in Tāhart. Ibn Saghir describes their annual spring migra- 
tion to the outskirts of the city when their chiefs were welcomed and 
honoured.9? On one such occasion they went to ‘Abd al-Wahhab and 
demanded that he change his appointed functionaries, presumably Na- 
fūsī tribesmen. Ibn Saghir calls this the origin of the Imamate's first 
schism of the Nukkärïya.% Ibn Saghir may be voicing a townsman's 
prejudice?" when he attributes the Nukkārī schism to these Mazāta 
tribesmen, who as commercial agents of the sect had grown rich through 
control of the eastern access to the Bilad al-Sūdān** and were active in 
the slave trade.% It was Mazāta wealth that ‘Abd al-Wahhab referred 





85G. Marçais, La berbèrie musulman, 101-16. Though sometimes regarded as 
parasitic, such a relationship can, as was the case in this situation, be symbiotic 
with local commercial activity and long-distant caravan trade. See Johnson, The 
Nature of Nomadism, 19. 

86Cf. the discussion of this in Chapter III above. 

87 AL Bakrt (Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 18-19/6-7) is similarly prej- 
udiced and wrote of the Mazäta: “The people of Sürt are the most ignorant beings 
that God created and the most detestable in their commercial relations: they nei- 
ther buy nor sell without a fixed tariff. If a boat arrives full of oil that they need, 
they hang inflated skins in their shops, streets, and houses, to give the impression 
of their ample supply. One can sell them nothing on the same conditions they 
impose. Thus they are named ‘Kirilla’s servants’ [after that proverbially voracious 
and distrustful bird]." 

88The region around Waddan could be considered the core of their territory, 
forming, as it did, the point of return of their seasonal migrations. 

89 As Ibadism spread, following patterns of transhumance and trade, it conferred 
the benefits of peace and law on an ever-larger area. The common interests of 
Berbers loyal to the Imamate encouraged commerce, leading to commercial monop- 
olies within tribal territories, such as that gained by the Mazäta in the Fazzan and 
further south. See M. Perinbam, "Social Relations in the Trans-Saharan and West- 
ern Sudanese Trade: an Overview," Comparative Studies in Society and History 15 
(1973), 418-21. For a detailed discussion of the political-economic ramifications 
of tribal monopolies in the Zīrid period, see Michael Brett, “Fitnat al-Oayrawān: 
a Study of Traditional Arabic Historiography" (Ph.D. dissertation: SOAS, 1970), 
226-30. For the nineteenth century see D. Cordell, “Eastern Libya, Wadai and the 
Sanüsiya," JAH 18 (1977), 29. 
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to when he said: "Whereas this religion was established by the Nafüsa 
sword, it was also founded on Mazāta wealth.”% 

Certainly there were tensions among the different tribes. Modern 
studies on pastoral and sedentary groups demonstrate a constant com- 
petition for limited resources.?! This, and the widespread migrations 
towards the end of the eighth century, could have caused strains and 
rivalries, as we see reflected in Ibn Saghir's account of the Nukkariya. 
While scholars have long elaborated Ibn Khaldün's thesis of opposites in 
perpetual conflict, it has also been argued that the pastoral and seden- 
tary sectors of an economy are complementary? Ibn Saghir briefly 
alludes to the special relationship between migratory pastoralists and 
Tāhart, which is illuminated by W. Dalton: 


Traditionally, pastoral tribal structures articulated with the 
oasis structure in two ways. Most pastoralists formed trad- 
ing alliances with shopkeepers and gardeners, usually called 
‘sadik’. The villager is expected to play host when the pas- 
toralist comes, to sell at preferential prices and to put aside 
goods for him, in particular dates. The pastoralist, in turn 
provides hospitality and occasionally will herd animals free 
of charge.” 


90 A]-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 267-78. 

Lars Eldblom, Land Tenure—Social Organization and Structure (Uppsala, 
1969), 15. Because grazing land is limited in some years, tension can arise when 
groups gather together in the spring. See W.G. Dalton, “The Social Structure of an 
Oasis Community in Libya” (Ph.D. dissertation: Manchester University, 1971), 39, 
77-78; also S. Baier, An Economic History of the Central Sudan (London, 1979), 
11. 

924. Louis, “Sedentarisation des semi-nomades du sud Tunisien et changements 
culturels,” Actes du XXIXe Congrès International des Orientalistes, Études arabes 
et islamiques, I: Histoire et civilisation (Paris, 1975), 135-36. Lewicki studied the 
diet of medieval sedentary Berbers, which consisted of vegetables (peas, beans, and 
cucumbers), fruit (raisins, figs, nuts, dates, pomegranates), and cereals. No doubt 
the seasonal exchanges between pastoral and sedentary groups were welcomed. See 
his “Le monde berbère vu par les écrivains arabes du moyen âge,” in M. Galley, ed., 
Premier congrés d'études des cultures méditerranéennes d'influence arabo-berbére 
(Algiers, 1973), 35. 

93Dalton, “Social Structure," 4. 
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Cooperation during a period of increased prosperity proved advanta- 
geous; however, rivalries existed. 

In the discussion of ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's consolidation of authority in 
Chapter III, a conflict was mentioned with a sub-tribe of the Hawwara, 
the Banü Masala, which sheds light on disgruntled tribesmen. It began 
with the proposed marriage of a Lawata girl to an important chief of 
the Hawwāra.** Alarmed by such a close alliance?? between the two 
tribes, ‘Abd al-Wahhäb took the expedient course of marrying the girl 
himself. The Hawwära group, the Banü Masala, then withdrew to a 
valley some twenty kilometres west of Tahart. This was an affront to 
the Imam, who found a thin excuse to attack** and soon brought the 
Bani Masala bloodily back into line.” Only a quarter of a century 
later, in 811, ‘Abd al-Wahhab marched on Aghlabid Tripoli? with a 
predominantly Hawwara army.” By then, his control of the tribes was 
at its height. As Ibn Saghir writes: 


‘Abd al-Wahhab’s authority over the Ibādīya and others 
reached an extent never before attained. He received the 
allegiance of groups his predecessors had lacked and so as- 
sembled an army unlike any before.!99 


Like the Imams Abū l-Khattab and Abū Найт, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb was 
a strong figure and had the requisite poise and skill to negotiate diverse 
tribal interests. (Unlike his two militant predecessors, he died in his 
bed.) The result was success, and the Aghlabid Amir sued for peace. 


94]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 78-81. 

S$Dalton writes that marriages become particularly important during periods of 
tension. As channels of communication between groups, these linkages are critical in 
regulating intertribal relationships. See his “Social Structure," 27, 39; also Peters, 
*Some Structural Aspects," 275. 

96See Chapter III above, n. 68. 

*"Lewicki, “Un royaume ibadite peu connu," 78-79. This same coalition of Lawāta 
and Hawwāra would later, in the 860s, challenge the fourth Imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's 
grandson, only to fall out and be reconciled by Nafüsa intercession. 

98Talbi, L'€mirate aghlabide, 155. 

99These, it must be noted, were not of the Banü Masala, but Hawwāra from 
between Surt and the Jabal Nafüsa. See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 243; 
Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 175-76. 

100]bn Saghir, “Chronique,” 73. 
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Momentarily, victory was reached through the successful reconcil- 
iation of tribal and sectarian interests. This chapter has shown that 
at least some of the "tribes" on whose support the Imamate depended 
for its military prowess were Ibadi in the sense of a political confeder- 
ation. The name *Nafūsa,” for example, may have had a wider, more 
symbolic, political connotation that was in Wilkinson's words “adapted 
to embrace the largest and loosest political organization."!?! Drawn to- 
gether by the moral authority of the Imam, their loyalty to the Imamate 
may have been more a matter of tribal ‘asabzya than actual conversion 
to Ibādī Islam.!?? Tribal alliance merged on an individual level with 
membership in the community.!? Ibādīsm found fertile ground in the 
political ambitions of tribal groups that supplied the military power to 
the Imamate. 

The Imämate, then, served as an ideological centre around which 
those affiliated tribes cohered. As a unifying source of authority ra- 
diating from the hinterland of the eastern and central Maghrib, the 
Ibādī Imāmate stood in marked contrast to the superimposed power 
structures of the Umayyads, ‘Abbäsids, and Aghlabids. 

In temporal terms, the Imämate could be seen as a dynastic failure 
whose progression into a hereditary rule lost the ideological basis that 
had consolidated tribal factionalism. Success, on the other hand, could 
be measured in the persistence of certain valuable aspects of authority, 
notably the important role of Ibādī shaykhs who carried on through an 
extensive teacher-student network, which will be the focus of the next 
chapter. 


101Wilkinson, Water and Tribal Settlement, 177. 

1020r, putting it another way, Islam was adapted to their own political require- 
ments, and Islamisation was a phenomenon at the same time both religious and 
political. See Montagne, The Berbers, 9, 12. Evans-Pritchard in his study of the 
Sanüsiya wrote that “though the Bedouin professed Islam. ..they were almost to- 
tally ignorant of its doctrinal content, rites, or ritual and moral duties." See his The 
Sanusi of Cyrenaica, 62. 

103Evans-Pritchard wrote of the Sanūsīya that “the tribes became linked from 
above in a common, if loose, organization under a single, sacred, head. This was pos- 
sible only because a tribal system already existed uniting the different tribes. . . into 
a society which. . . rested on common sentiments, а common way of life, and a com- 
mon lineage structure." See his The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, 69. 
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NOTES TO MAP 3 


I. LAWATA. Known to Procopius as Leuathae and to Corippus as 
Laguanten, the Lawäta at the time of the first Arab invasions were 
settled around Вагда!% and extended across Syrtica to Cyrenaica!® 
to the area around Leptis Magna.' The territory ascribed to them 
is vast. Its eastern border reached Egypt,'%7 even to the Nile.'98 To 
the west, the Lawāta were to be found in the Nafzawa of the Jarid!?9 
and the region between Qastiliya and Qafsa.!? Ibn Khaldūn refers to 
a Jabal Lawāta in Tripolitania where Lawata were still living at the 
end of the fourteenth century.!!! Further west, Ibn Khaldün mentions 
Lawäta in the Aures Mountains, where they had withdrawn after their 
defeat by the Aghlabids in 838-39.!!? 


II. NAFŪSA. Unlike the Lawata, whom we find all over North Africa, 
the Nafüsa, as recorded in our sources, are more centrally distributed 
in a single area. At the time of the Arab conquest the Nafüsa occu- 


104]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifriqiya, 33; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 14/4-5; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 8. 

105Brogan, “Inscriptions in the Libyan Alphabet,” 315; O. Bates, The Eastern 
Libyans (London, 1914), 69. 

106 Jongeling (“Materials,” 212) cites Procopius’ De bello vandalico 11:21 and Syne- 
sius' Epistolae LVII, LXXVIII (Patrologia graeca 66, cols. 1385, 1444). See also Abü 
Zakariya’, Chronique, 16 n. 2. 

107Lewicki cites Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (Futūh Ifrīgiya, 34, 35), al-Bakrī (Description 
de l'Afrique septentrionale, 11, 23/3-4, 8), al-Ya'gūbī (Kitab al-buldan, 342-44), 
and Ibn ‘Idhari (Al-Bayan al-mughrib, I, 257) in his “La répartition géographique," 
315. 

108% awata,” 696. In this article Lewicki cites Idrīsī and Ibn Hawgal. 

109Lewicki, Les ibadites en Tunisie, 6-10. 

110]bn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 1, 107; Abu Zakariya’, Chronique, 202-203; 
al-Darjini, Tabagāt al-mashāyikh, 32. 

111]bn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 235. 

112Zerouki, "La diffusion du harigisme,” 85, 131. 
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pied the region around Sabrata!!? and dominated the western Jaffara 


plain!* and the olive-growing regions of the Jabal Nafūsa.'!* They 
also constituted a large part of the population of the Sāķil;''% and un- 
der the early Imamate of Ismā'īl ibn Ziyad al-Nafūsī (749-50), their 
influence extended as far as Qabis.!!7 In a demographic study of al- 
Qayrawan, al-Zaidan noted a Nafūsī named Abū 'Umar ibn Hafsūn 
who lived in that city in the mid-ninth century along with 500 other 
Ibadis.!!$ 


With the Arab tribal migrations of the tenth century, the Nafüsa 
were partially driven back from the western Jaffara south into the Ja- 
bal. Always overpopulated, the Berbers of the Jabal were obliged to 
emigrate. Principally, they went to Tunisia, which was more fertile 
and offered refuge.!? Al-Bakrī specifically cites Fillamajna near al- 
Qayrawan, which was founded by the Fatimid caliph Abū l-Qasim ibn 
‘Ubayd Allāh (934-46) to settle destitute migrants from the country of 
the Nafüsa and Hawwāra.'?? 


III. MAZATA. As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the Mazata 
were centred around Waddan, an important entrepot. They lived in the 


113Sabrata enjoyed a reputation as the “City of the Nafūsa.” See Ibn Khaldün, 
Histoire des berbères, 1, 181; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 33; Ibn al-Athir, 
Annales, 9. 

114Their influence was felt as far as Tripoli, where they are first mentioned when 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As laid siege to the city and its people called upon the Nafüsa. Their 
aid was again sought as late as the end of the ninth century against a Tülünid 
incursion. See Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayan al-mughrib, 154; Béguinot, “Nafüsa,” 830; 
Fournel, Les berbéres, I, 575; Bates, The Eastern Libyans, 71. 

115Brogan, “Inscriptions in the Libyan Alphabet,” 285. 

116Lewicki, Les Ibadites en Tunisie, 14; idem, “Un document ibadite inédit sur 
l'emigration des Nāfusa du Gabal dans le Sähil tunisien au VIII/IXe siècle” FO 
1 (1960), 214-16. Elsewhere, Lewicki cites al-Wisyani (Kitāb al-siyar, 75), who 
mentioned a group of Nafüsa, 1,000 strong, who lived in the Sahil. See Lewicki's 
“Le culte du bélier,” 199-200. 

117Fournel, Les berbères, I, 325-26. 

118 ALZaidan, “Qayrawan,” 358-79; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 261-62. 

HSLewicki, Les ibadites en Tunisie, 175; J. Despois, Le Djebel Nefousa (Paris, 
1935), 165-69, 294-95. 

120Lewicki, Les ibadites en Tunisie; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentri- 
onale, 98/46. 
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area between Awjīla, Waddān,!*! Fugha,'?? and the Bilād al-Sūdān, as 
well as on the Awjila-Zalha!??-Fustàát route.!?* Closely associated with 
Surt,'25 their territory may have embraced all of the eastern Tripoli- 
tanian hinterland. The eastern limit was a point one day west of 
Ajdabiya.!?6 The western limit passed near Tāwarghā (south of Misu- 
rata),!?" and extended as far as Jabal al-Sawdā or the eastern frontier 
of the Fazzan.!?* 


In later periods the Mazāta were also to be found in the vicin- 
ity of Zawila, al-Qayrawan (where they were known specifically as the 
Mazātat al-Qayrawan, or “Mazäta of al-Qayrawan"!?9), around Qabis 
(where Ibādī chroniclers called them the Mazata Qabis, “Mazata of 
Qäbis”1%), and finally around Tripoli and the southeast Jarid in the 
first half of the eleventh century.!?! 


With the establishment of the Rustamid Imāmate the Mazata were 
drawn further to the west, and their presence was noted in the plain 


121Despois noted that the inhabitants of Sokna in the oasis of al-Jofra were re- 
membered as formerly Ibadi, which would indicate a fairly recent adherence. See 
his Le Djebel Nefousa, 137, n. 1. 

122A|-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentionale, 30/12. 

123Zalha was noted for its dates. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrigiya, 60-63; 
al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentionale, 29-33/11-13; al-Ya'qübi, Kitab al- 
buldan, 344-46; Ibn Hawgal, Al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik, 67; al-Shammakhi, Kitab 
al-siyar, 142-43. 

124A]-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 29-33/11-13; al-Ya'qübi, 
Kitab al-buldan, 344-46; Ibn Hawqal, Al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik, 67; Idrisi, Descrip- 
tion de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 37, 43/132-33, 157-58; al-Shammakhi, Kitab 
al-siyar, 142-43. 

125]bn Hawqal, Surat al-ard, 1, 68. Surt was also known as ard Surt, “the land of 
Surt;" see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifrīgiya, 60-61, 144-45; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayän 
al-mughrib, I, 71. 

126 А] Ya'qübi, Kitab al-buldan, 344. 

127Ibid., 346. 

128]bid., 345-46. 

1291 ewicki cites al-Shammakhi (Kitab al-siyar, 371) and al-Wisyani (Kitab al-siyar 
82, 87-88, 98) in “Le culte du bélier,” 199. 

180Lewicki, Les ibadites en Tunisie, 8; al-Darjini, Tabagat al-mashayikh, 125-26; 
al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 409, 474-75. 

131 A]-Darjīnī, Tabagat al-mashāyikh, 110; al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 375, 414, 
421, 488. 
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of Majjana, the region of Baghay, Bilizma, and al-Masila.!*? No doubt 
they came by way of Qafsa, where they had crossed swords with ‘Uqba 
ibn Nāfi'.!% 
IV. HAWWARA. In the pre-Islamic period, the Hawwara lived through- 
out Tripolitania, including Leptis Марпа! where the Lawata, Nafüsa, 
and Mazata were also found 178 Al-Ya'gūbī described their area as west 
of Surt, that is, from Tāwarghā to Tripoli.?9 Al-Bakrī extended this 
region south to include Gharian and southeast towards Waddan.!?" Al- 
Ya'qübi includes Bu Ngem, where the Hawwara branch of Вапа Warfallī 
lived.1%8 

Their constant revolts against Arab governors necessitated the mi- 
grations that scattered the Hawwara westwards (see Map 2) as nomads 
and farmers. 


V. OTHER TRIBES. For the sake of clarity, other tribes that began 
to appear at a somewhat later date have deliberately not been in- 
cluded. They only come into focus around Tāhart during the Rustamid 
Imāmate.!39 


Zanāta 


Zanāta was the most important of these tribes. Zanāta is a famous 
name in North African history, and probably encompassed more than 


132 Al-Ya'qübi, Kitab al-buldān, 343, 346; 202, 206; Ibn Hawgal, Surat al-ard, 60, 
72, 68, 69; Carrette, “Recherches,” 274; Zerouki, “La diffusion du hāriģisme,” 87. 

133Carette citing Ibn Khaldūn, Histoire des berbères, 272. 

134]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futūh Ifrīgiya, 34-35; Ibn al-Athīr, Annales, 9; Bates, The 
Eastern Libyans, 70-71. Those places associated with the Hawwāra on the map are 
derived from Lewicki's detailed EI? article, "Hawwāra,” 296-99. 

135Lewicki, “La répartition géographique," 317. 

136 Al Ya'qübi, Kitab al-buldān, 346. Hawwara lived in Tripoli itself, where there 
was a Bab Hawwāra, and were making trouble again in the early ninth century. See 
al-Tījānī, Rihla, ed. H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (Tunis, 1958), II, 149; Hady Roger Idris, 
La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirids, X-XIII s. (Paris, 1962), I, 393; Ibn Khaldün, 
Histoire des berbéres, I, 274, 280. 

137 AI Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 20, 31/7, 12. 

138 Al-Ya'gūbī, Kitab al-buldan, 346. 

133]bn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, 1, 241; al-Bakrī, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 139/67. 
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a common descent group.!*” Belonging primarily to the region west of 
this study, they will be touched upon briefly here in their relation to the 
Ibadi-Sufri movement of the mid-eighth century, when the Sufri Zanata 
occupied an area west of Tripoli around Sabrata!*! and the hinterland 
of the Jaffara plain.!4? They were partisans of ‘Ukkasha ibn Ayyüb 
al-Fazari!f and later Abū Khattāb, from whom they withdrew their 
support on the eve of battle, jealous of his regard for the Hawwara.!* In 
the Rustamid period, Zanata lived to the northeast, as did the Matmata 
and Miknäsa, and rallied to the Mu'tazila and so opposed ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab.!45 


Lamaya 


Initially found south of Oābis along the coast, the Lamaya later 
lived in the immediate environs of Táhart.!46 


Zawagha 


From southeastern Tunisia and Sabrata, the Zawagha moved to the 
region west of the Sersu plain. 


Matmāta 


Originally from the mountains to the south and west of Oābis and 
the Tunisian Jaffara, the Matmāta later moved northeast of Tahart, 
where the Miknāsa and Zanāta had also settled.147 


MOLiving mostly in the northern Sahara, around Sif, its members were both no- 
madic and sedentary. See Lewicki, “Le Sahara oriental et septentrional," 44. 

141Tbn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Ifriqiya, 126-27, 140-41. 

1#2]bid., 126, 127; Lewicki, “La répartition géographique," 328. 

143]bn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futūh Ifriqiya, 126, 127. 

144Tbid., 142, 143; Ibn ‘Idhari, Al-Bayān al-mughrib, 81/61; Ibn al-Athir, Annales, 
83; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, I, 375. 

145 Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 80-115. 

146Lewicki, “The Ibadites in North Africa,” 96. 

147Ibid., 96; Lewicki, Les ibadites en Tunisie, 7. 
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VI. Additional material derived from C. Vanacker, “Géographie éco- 
nomique de l'Afrique du nord selon les auteurs arabes, du IXe siècle 
au milieu du XIIe siècle,” AESC 28 (1973), Maps 1, 8, 9, 11, 16; R. 
Vernet, “Recherches sur la production et la circulation des céréales dans 
le Maghreb médiéval," RHCM 13 (1974), 31-62. 
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CHAPTER VII 


BEYOND TAHART 


“So did God command his Prophet: ‘Consult them 


in affairs [of moment]'."! 


ALTHOUGH THE FALL of the Rustamids in 909 clearly marked the end 
of the Ibādī Imamate and the role of Tāhart as a political and economic 
capital, Ibadism was by no means finished. Indeed, as will be shown 
here, Ibadi communities continued to prosper in the Jabal al-Nafüsa, 
the Jarid, and Warjla. Within these places, Ibādī precepts were actively 
observed and passed on by merchant-shaykhs whose travels in search of 
further learning and commercial opportunities extended Ibadi influence 
beyond the eastern and central Maghrib, and even as far as the Bilad 
al-Sūdān. 

Regarding these post-Rustamid Ibādīs, we will trace two themes: 
the continuation of Ibādism as a source of authority, and the geograph- 
ical extent of Ibādī expansion. Though we may isolate an individual 
shaykh to illustrate his ties with the Bilād al-Sūdān, he nevertheless 
may have been just as important as a teacher drawing students to a 
town previously unheard of. In this way the two themes of Ibādī contin- 
uation and its extent over a wide area are closely interwoven, although 
for clarity they will be discussed separately. 

Chapter III above followed the development of the Ibādī Imāmate 
from ideological chrysalis to full-fledged political leadership. In 909 the 
Rustamids as a ruling dynasty fell to Fātimid attack and fled. Yet 





1Sürat Al ‘Imran (3), v. 159. 
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even before this happened new centres had sprung up. North African 
Ibādism cannot be regarded as limited to Tahart alone. It is true 
that scholars came there to study with the Imams,? but other teachers 
elsewhere also attracted students. It was during this period, it would 
appear, that the actual Islamisation took place in Ibadi communities 
in the eastern and central Maghrib as a result of an ever-expanding 
network of Ibadi shaykhs whose work, though often far from Tahart, 
attracted the faithful to the community well after the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 

During the early Rustamid period, the Imam depended upon the 
backing of these shaykhs. As we have seen, however, this support was 
inherently ambiguous and double-edged.? With the disappearance of 
the Imam-kings, authority in the Ibādī community was invested in a 
tradition upheld by learned men, or hakims, who in addition to be- 
ing interpreters of the shari'a, sometimes even had local political and 
administrative power as well.* Ibadism in what had been peripheral 
communities, such as Warjlà, had taken deep root. For even after 
losing the Imämate in Tahart, authority, though now diffused region- 
ally, was regulated by Ibadi hakims. Indeed, because their prestige 
stemmed from their knowledge ( ilm), which unlike the dynastic claims 
of the Rustamids was not inheritable, but earned as an individual qual- 
ity, the hakims’ authority may actually have been more acceptable on 
the tribal level.* For this reason their authority was able to fill the 
vacuum left by the Rustamid collapse. 

Maghribi Ibadis even today, in the late twentieth century, trace 
the ‘ilm or knowledge of their sect to the earliest community in al- 


2Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 175. 

3The danger was illustrated by the schisms of the Nukkārīya and Khalafiya. 

4Al-Bārūnī, Sullam al-‘ämma, 20. Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Khayr 
was one such hakim, elected around 909. He was called al-gadi al-‘adil al-‘alim 
al-kamil al-imäm, and appears to be the only Ibadi shaykh who took the title of 
Imam after the fall of the Rustamids. See T. Lewicki, “Ibadica 2," RO 26 (1962), 
99-102, from al-Shammakhi, citing a passage from al-Bughtūrī. 

5See A.K. Ennami, “Malämih ‘an al-haraka al-‘ilmiya bi-Warjlän wa-nawahiha 
mundhu intiha' al-dawla al-rustamiya hatta awakhir al-qarn al-sadis al-hijri," Al- 
Agāla 42-43 (1977), 14-33. 

$Wilkinson observes a similar relationship in Oman. See his “The Ibadi Imāma,” 
BSOAS 39 (1976), 545. 
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Basra and to men like Jabir ibn Zayd al-Azdi? and Abü ‘Ubayda. 
During the eighth century the Ibadi scholars of al-Basra represented 
the highest authority of the Ibadis, and their aid in solving various 
problems was sought from all quarters of the Muslim world. Theirs 
was regarded as the true т of the initiated —knowledge continued 
through an uninterrupted transmission by the missionaries from al- 
Basra to the Maghrib. As bearers of this knowledge, Abü l-Khattab 
and ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam were duly elected Imam. However, 
by ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's time this special knowledge had spread. The 
two Berber leaders of the first Nukkārī schism, for instance, were both 
learned Ibadis who were in a position to raise objections to the dynas- 
tic monopoly of authority. They could argue that their view was in 
keeping with al-Basra's early jama‘at al-muslimīn, where the Imam 
was no more than primus inter pares. Thus, by the end of the eighth 
century we see scholarly ‘i/m filtering through Berber society, subse- 
quently marked by a distinctly Berber tradition of great deeds and 
saintly men. 

That tradition and memories of Rustamid glory are chronicled by 
Abü Zakariya'—himself a later segment in this scholarly chain—in his 
Kitāb al-sira. He includes edifying stories about the learned men of the 
community, and even some who sought knowledge but were innately 
unworthy.? 

According to Abū Zakariya’, the Rustamid Imams were renowned 
for the depth of their learning and triumphed in all religious disputes.!? 
Surely no more needs to be said regarding the dynasty's founder, Ibn 
Rustam, who had sat at the very feet of Abū ‘Ubayda.!! His son 
‘Abd al-Wahhäb spent seven years in the Jabal Nafüsa instructing its 


7Jabir ibn Zayd al-Azdī was described by al-Shammākhī as bahr al- т and nur 
al-din. See al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 363. 

*Wilkinson, *Early Development," 136. 

Bin this last category is Nafāth ibn Abi Yünus al-Oantrārī, who is worth men- 
tioning here as his schism constituted a political threat to the Imamate during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's son, Aflah, and was known as the Nafathiya. See Abū Za- 
karīyā”, Chronique, 174-85; al-Shammakhi, Kitāb al-siyar, 194, 281-82; al-Wisyānī, 
Kitäb al-siyar, 19, 42. 

10Those areas of knowledge in which the family excelled were "ilm al-usül, figh, 
and tafsir. See Abū Zakarīyā”, Chronique, 78. 
See Chapter III above, n. 34. 
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people in prayer and the faith, teachings that would prove seminal 
for future Nafüsi scholars. The family tradition continued with Aflah, 
so precocious in erudition that he instructed four different halaq, or 
circles in figh, Arabic, and theology before reaching adulthood.!? Two 
subsequent Imāms, Abū l-Yaqzàn Muhammad ibn Aflah!? and Yagzān 
ibn Muhammad, were also noted savants.!* 

Within the Ibadi tradition, the Imams were seen as eminent schol- 
ars; theoretically, their commanding knowledge of the law was the 
foundation of their authority. By disseminating this learning through 
teaching, they reinforced their role as the Ibadi tradition-rooted Basran 
purity, and at the same time scattered the seed of their authority, 
which would soon take root thoughout the eastern and central Maghrib. 
And through the dispersion of knowledge came a diffusion of author- 
ity. 

The means of this dispersion was the halqa, that circle of students 
who would gather around a celebrated teacher. We know about these 
teachers from later Ibādī writers who arranged in chronological levels, or 
tabagät, generations of traditionists and those knowledgeable about the 
law, beginning in North Africa with students of the Rustamid Imams. 
The roots of Ibadi tradition can be seen passing through generational 
layers as circles evolved and multiplied. 

Although the term halqa had, by the twelfth century, come to mean 
a specific structure,!* it is important to recognize it earlier as the ba- 
sic mechanism for the transmission of knowledge.'® The twelfth cen- 
tury institution appears to represent something between the simple 
gathering of students around a teacher and the zawiya of eighteenth 
and ninteenth-century brotherhoods like the Sanūsīya. Notably in the 


12 Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 172; al-Wisyānī, Kitab al-siyar, 59. 

18Abü Zakariyà' credits him with the composition of numerous polemical works 
in response to dissidents. See his Chronique, 250, 287, 290; al-Shammakhi, Kitab 
al-siyar, 353, 358. 

14 A|-Shammaàkhi, Kitab al-siyar, 329, 357-58. 

15T. Lewicki, art. “Halqa” in EI ?, III (Leiden, 1971), 95-98. See also R. Rubi- 
nacci, “Un antico documento di vita cenobitica musulmana. La regola della halga 
dello šayh Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Bakr,” AJUON 10 (1960), 37-78; Abū 
Zakariya’, Chronique, 312 n. 1. 

16See, for example, A. Ubaydli, “Early Islamic Oman and Early Ibadism in Arabic 
Sources" (Ph.D. dissertation: Cambridge, 1989), 61-63. 
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Mzāb, the 'azzāba councils!” headed by a shaykh exercised a theocratic 
rule over the rest of the community. Restrictions such as celibacy!? were 
characteristic of only certain halgas, since we know that sons often fol- 
lowed their fathers’ scholarly inclinations.!? Other halgas, like that on 
the island of Jarba, retained the original plan of a simple gathering of 
students.?? 

Thus it seems best that the term halqa should not be applied too 
strictly prior to the twelfth century.? They were not alike—they rep- 
resented various schools of transmission and emerged with sectarian 
clarity only Іаќег.22 Halgas did not exist in isolation, nor were they ex- 
clusive. Groups of students with their masters travelled to other halgas. 
Al-Shammakhi notes the exchange of such visits between the Jabal 
Nafüsa, Jarba, and Darj, east of Ghadāmis.** Membership in such 
groups varied, from a single year to twenty years?* as men switched 
from one master to another.? For our purposes, those halgas asso- 
ciated with the Rustamid dynasty predominated and constituted the 


17See Emile Masqueray's discussion in his Chronique d'Abou Zakaria’, 130 n. 1. 
See also Bierschenk, “Religion and Political Structure," 116, who in turn cites K. 
Suter, “Die Bedeutung der Sippen im Mzab,” Paideuma 6 (1958), 510-23. 

18The tenth-century halga of Abü l-Qàsim Yazid ibn Makhlad in al-Hamma was 
reputedly celibate. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 235-37. 

19See, for example, Abii Zakariya’, Chronique, 284. 

20[bid., 97. The halqa was found as well among the Nukkariya, whose most famous 
exponent, Abii Yazid Makhlad ibn Kaydäd, governed in the Aures in the first half 
of the tenth century as shaykh al-mu’minin, with a council of twelve ‘azzaba. See 
al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushtāg, 122/144; al-Wisyānī, Kitab al-siyar, 33-34. 

?!Am intriguing reference to Shakira, the wife of a well-known teacher Abū 
Maymün, states that she was a student of Umm Yahya, which leads one to suspect 
that women had a similar institution of their own. See Lewicki, Etudes ibadites, 34. 

22See, for example, Abū Zakarīyā”s account (Chronique, 284-87) of the limited 
nature of the Sakkakiya schism, which was found only in the Qastiliya and did not 
even extend beyond Qantrara. 

23 Chronique, 315, 535. 

24A famous scholar of his generation, Abū Hafs 'Amrūs ibn Fath in the first half 
of the ninth century studied twenty years in Tahart and was a student of the second 
Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab. See Lewicki, “Ibadica, tasmiya,” 87-120. Another Ibadi, 
Abi Harün, studied with his master for thirty years. 

25]n discussing the relationship between the Sanüsiya and other contemporary 
orders, Evans-Pritchard remarks that sometimes a man joined several orders at the 
same time. See his The Senusi of Cyrenaica, 86. 
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primary mechanism for the transmission of knowledge, law, and author- 
цу. 

The efficiency of the teacher-student network as a form of political, 
commercial, and social organization is demonstrated by the vast ter- 
ritories over which it operated successfully. The distances individuals 
travelled are astounding. Ibn al-Jam'a is one example. A famous savant 
originally from the east, he journeyed from Tawzir to Sijilmasa with his 
student and apprentice Abū l-Rabi* Sulayman ibn Zargūn in the first 
half of the tenth century,*” a distance of no less than a thousand miles. 
Upon the death of Ibn al-Jam'a, the student returned to Tawzir to pass 
on his mentor's teachings. 

One reason for these long journeys was commerce, the long-distance 
trade that had distinguished Ibadis from their days in al-Basra. Thus 
we frequently find references to merchant-shaykhs whose travels com- 
bined business as well as scholarly objectives. The distinction between 
merchant and shaykh was frequently indistinct, since these two activ- 
ities were often associated in Muslim communities and regularly com- 
bined in the same регѕоп.28 

The spread of Ibadism from its earliest days in al-Basra went hand- 
in-hand with commercial opportunities. Thus, where we find market 
centres we can expect to find traces of Ibadi merchant-shaykhs. Con- 
versely, one could say that Ibadism at this time was paralleled by a 
growth of Ibadi urbanism.?? To illustrate we may return to Ibn Saghir's 


26Most obviously this authority was based on the ability to formulate legal deci- 
sions, but also, on occasion, it manifested as political power among the tribes. In 
al-Shammakhi's Kitab al-siyar, for example, we find preserved al-Bughtūrī's work 
Kitab siyar mashayikh Nafüsa, a treatise on local shaykhs of the Jabal Nafüsa. In 
this book he describes the interdependency between these figures and the local Ibādī 
häkims. 

27Lewicki, “Ibadica, tasmiya šuyūh Nafūsa,” 109-10. 

28]bn Saghir (^Chronique," 110-11) describes his studies with Abū ‘Ubayda, an 
erudite scholor of law, theology, siyar, and grammar. No sooner did Ibn Saghir 
begin reading than someone would come and beg Abü ‘Ubayda to arbitrate some 
dispute. On the second day, the frustrated Ibn Saghir remonstrated, saying both 
his shop and his studies were thus being neglected. On the third day, when called 
away, Abü ‘Ubayda deferred to his student and stayed. 

29M. Mercier, “Notes sur une architecture berbère saharienne,” Hespéris 8 (1928), 
422. 
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and Abū Zakarīyā's Tāhart, which is the only Ibadi town they actually 
describe. 

Prior to the establishment of the Rustamids at Tāhart, towns as- 
sociated with Ibadi communities in the eighth century, like Tripoli, 
al-Qayrawän, Zawila, Waddan, and Qabis (see Map 1) were connected 
with the military objectives of the conquest. Although Tadeus Lewicki 
calls Abū l-Khattab's three-year occupation of Tripoli the earliest Ibādī 
state, its brief duration is evidence that it was only a temporary 
setback for the ‘Abbasid generals. It is only in the last quarter of 
the eighth century that a truly Ibādī city emerges in Tāhart. Other 
towns of course had early Ibadi populations, such as Zawila and towns 
in the Jabal Nafüsa (see Map 2). While they indicate the early ex- 
tent of the Ibadi community, we learn of them only indirectly, either 
in the context of the conquest or as the home of some Berber sa- 
vant. Until excavations can be carried out at some principal sites, 
such as Jadü and Sharwas, we are dependent on the descriptions in the 
chronicles and, in the case of Tahart and Sadräta, preliminary excava- 
tions.?! 

Though borders between Aghlabid and Ibadi authority remained 
fluid, Ibādī concentration initially remained in those places first as- 
sociated with the movement (the Jarid, Qastiliya, Zawila, and Jabal 
Nafüsa), with new communities subsequently appearing ever farther 
from coastal powers, well beyond the central Maghrib.?? While at the 
end of the century the Imämate in Tahart dissolved in a disputed suc- 
cession, beyond Tāhart the sect took firm root in communities often 
characterised by the institution and practise of the halga.? Tāhart 
itself, even after the Rustamid departure in 909, retained its commer- 


30421. Ibādiyya,” 654. 

31Georges Marçais, "Tihert- Tagdemt," 172-93. 

32Ramparted Sadräta in the oasis of Warjlà is a prime example, as it is both well- 
documented and even partially excavated. Although Georges Marçais describes it 
as belonging artistically to the tenth century, its origins lay in the ninth-century 
period of commercial expansion. See his Manuel d'art musulman (Paris, 1926), 83. 
For more about Sadrāta, see Map 4, notes; also Margerite van Berchem, “Sedrata, 
un chapitre nouveau," AO 1 (1954), 159. 

33See Michael Brett, "The City-State in Mediaeval Ifrīgiya: the Case of Tripoli,” 
CT (1988), 41. 
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cial importance;?* particularly as it was connected with market centres 
beyond.” The Ibādīya, though now dispersed, remained active,** with 
the result that an ever more extensive hinterland became incorporated 
into the market network, while within the central and eastern Maghrib, 
the communities in Wārjlā, Oued Righ, Jabal Nafüsa, and Zawila?" re- 
mained important Ibadi centres.” Though having lost Tāhart, their 
common nucleus of authority, Ibadi communities, with their close re- 


34The discovery in Tāhart of a glass weight with a two-line inscription of the 
Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz b'illah (r. 365-86/975-996), the son of al-Mu‘izz, suggests 
Tāhart was not entirely abandoned after its sack by the Fātimids. See Pierre 
Cadenat, “Decouverte à Tihert- Taghdempt d'un ‘dénéral’ d'époque fatimide,” RA 
(1959), 346-47; M. Troussel, “Le trésor monétaire de Tiddis," in Recueil des notices 
et mémoires de la Ste Archéologique, historique et géographique du Départment de 
Constantine 66 (1948) 127-76, nos. ii, xiii. 

35]bn Saghir (“Chronique,” 13/68) wrote that shortly after its foundation, Tāhart 
became an important trading centre with routes extending to the east, west, and 
south. 

36See Ron Messier, “Muslim Exploitation of West African Gold during the 
Fatimid Caliphate" (Ph.D. dissertation: University of Michigan, 1972), 33: “In- 
direct access to west African gold was most probably secured through commercial 
relations with Berber tribes converted earlier to the Ibādī sect." 

37When Tahart was conquered, Zawīla came under the control of the Hawwāra 
group, Banü Khattäb, which emerged in 918-19, and remained an active Ibadi 
centre for more than 200 years. See K.S. Vikgr, "The Oasis of Salt:the History of 
Kawär, a Saharan Center for Salt Production" (Ph.D. dissertation: University of 
Bergen, 1979), 102. 

38Perhaps it is not surprising that a number of toponyms of these new commu- 
nities reflect earlier Ibadi settlements, and indicate the gradual emigration beyond 
the bastions of the sect. For example, Mātūs, a common name in the Jabal Nafūsa 
(see Chapter V), also crops up as a place name in Warjlà as Ti-n-baa-mātūs, or 
“the village of Abü Matüs." See Lewicki, Études ibädites, I, 39-41. Ijnāwun, a vil- 
lage in the Jabal Nafūsa, appeared again in Ghadamis as the name of a canal, Tin 
Ijanaun; ibid., 96; A. de C. Motylinski, “Le dialecte berbère de R'edames," BCA 
28 (1904), 51. For a rather extreme interpretation of this particular community, 
see B.M. Perinbam, “The Maghribian Ibādīya,” Maghreb Review 12.3-4 (1987), 76 
n. 60. The name of Tin Masghūra, one of the principal villages of the territory of 
Forsata (Map 4 n. 27), again in the Jabal Nafüsa, was reused in Amaskür, a town 
five days from Sijilmāsa; Lewicki, Études ibadites, 1, 116-17. Pierre Cuperly has 
noted certain place names in the Mzab that recall other localities where one finds 
Ibadis, and that may be an indication of the origin of some Mzab inhabitants, as 
Shaykh Muhammad ibn Yüsuf Atfiyash himself suggested in his Al-Imkàn fī ma 
jaza an yakuna aw kana (Cairo: lithograph, AH 1304). 
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ligious and commercial ties and flexible social organization, remained 
distinct from the great urban centres of the coast.?? 

Though new Ibadi towns came to be established after 909, rela- 
tions with the old villages continued.*! In addition to the commercial 
ties of the market network, there was the rise of pilgrimage centres,*? 
generated by the Ibadi veneration of illustrious men reflected in the 
tabagāt works. The popularity of itinerant pilgrimages gave rise to a 
new genre of literature, the rikla, which guided pilgrims to musallas, 
sanctuaries, mosques, and those places consecrated by the memory of 
a saint.*? 

The Ibadis’ own Maghribi history, resting, as it did, upon centuries 
of Christian, Jewish, and pagan beliefs, gave rise to a rich indigenous 
folklore grafted onto the popular Ibādī tradition. The Jabal Nafūsa, 
in particular, was regarded by Ibadis of the Mzab as the heartland 
of their sect, fé and rich in places of pilgrimage (see Мар 4) whose 


39 Although, according to Cuperly, a traveller visiting an Ibādī city in the eleventh 
century would not have seen much difference between it and other Muslim cities. 
Still, an important difference was its relative lack of covered streets. See his “La cité 
Ibadite: urbanisme et vie sociale au XIe siècle,” AWAL: cahiers d'études berbères 
4 (1988), 89-114. 

*9See the notes to Map 4. 

41Presumably there was a considerable drop in population in the Jabal Nafūsa. 
Some earlier centres in the Jabal Nafüsa, such as Darkal in the Wadi Sharwas, 
which had been a meeting place, cease to be mentioned in the early tenth century. 
See Lewicki, "Ibadica, tasmiya šuyūh,” 96. 

42The location of at least one of these pilgrimage spots, Sadrāta, was preserved 
only through the continuation of the annual spring pilgrimage. Although covered by 
the intervening year's sand, Ibadi pilgrims returned every spring to the "primitive 
mosque" marked by a cairn of stones. See Van Berchem, "Sedrata, un chapitre 
nouveau," 159. 

43Renč Basset, "Sanctuaires," 363. 

44Lewicki, “Survivances,” 5-40; idem, “Prophètes, devins et magiciens chez 
les berbères médiévaux,” FO 7 (1965), 3-27; O. Depont and X. Coppolani, Les 
confréries religieuses musulmanes (Algiers, 1897), 102. 

45Thus one finds that certain sacred rocks, caves, and water reservoirs are fre- 
quently mentioned as sacred. In addition, footprints of saintly people of the past 
and traces of blood left by the martyrs were venerated. See al-Shammäkhi, Kitab 
al-siyar, 97, 138, 172—73, 255-56, 341, 389, 543, 544-45; René Basset, Sanctuaires, 
434-44; Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, 73, 97, 99. 

46Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, v. 
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importance persisted until recently. The Jabal Nafüsa remained a 
spiritual magnet for Ibādīs.** 





47Motylinski's study of the Jabal Nafūsa was written at the turn of the twentieth 
century. For modern saint cults in southern Tunisia, see A. Louis, Nomades d’hier 
et d’aujourd’hui dans le sud Tunisien (Aix-en-Provence, 1979). 

48The other centres of Ibadism were notably Warjla, Oued Righ, and Мга. 
The importance of these pilgrimage spots is discussed by Evans-Pritchard. He 
observed that when they are near the border between tribes they offer an occasion 
for intertribal gatherings: “The Bedouin of Cyrenaica owe much to these holy men 
for, they taught the tribesmen to respect learning and religion and kept those twin 
lights burning, even if dimly, through centuries.” See his The Senusi of Cyrenaica, 
67, 68. 
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NOTES TO MAP 4 


1. AL-AGHWAT is mentioned by Arabic sources of the tenth century that 
indicate that the area around al-Aghwat submitted to the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mansür. See Ibn Hammad, Histoire des rois ‘Obaidides, 
trans. M. Vonderheyden (Algiers and Paris, 1927), 49. 


2. WADDAN. At the end of the tenth century, Waddàn remained a semi- 
independent Ibādī state. According to al-Bakri, who may be citing the 
late tenth-century geographer Muhammad ibn al-Warrāg, described 
Waddān as divided into two rival quarters. Among the inhabitants 
of the town were doctors and men of letters. See al-Bakri, Descrip- 
tion de l'Afrique septentrionale, 29-31/11-12; al-Idrisi, Description de 
l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 148; Ibn Hawqal, Sürat al-ard, I, 62, 67; Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, Al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik, 87; al-Ya'qubi, Les Pays, 
204. 


JABAL NAFUSA 


3. ABDILAN. Cited by al-Shammakhi, Abdilan existed until the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 


4. AGHRAM INAN. Originating during the Christian period, Aghram 
Inàn's church was converted into a mosque and became a holy place 
for Ibadis. 


5. ANIR. Situated on a route to Jadi, local inhabitants regularly set up 
a market to sell their sheep. Despois (Le Djebel Nefousa, 181) made 
note of a qasr surrounded by a rampart with an apparently Byzantine 
base. See also René Basset, "Sanctuaires," 374-75; Motylinski, Le 
Djebel Nefousa, 94. : 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


ARKAN. Arkän was first cited in the first half of the ninth century in 
association with a pious woman named Züragh, whose name denotes 
a shrine, the musalla Zugh, which was still being visited by Ibādī 
pilgrims in the sixteenth century. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 
240-41; Ibn Hawgal, Sūrat al-ard, I, 106. 


. FORSATĀ. An important name in the Ibadi Jabal Nafüsa, Forsatā 


refers to both a village and a district whose earliest mention goes 
back to the eighth century and is still referred to by al-Shammākhī 
in the fifteenth. Lewicki has suggested that its name derives from 
the Latin fossatum, with reference to the Roman and Byzantine for- 
tifications nearby. Located on the road between Kabaw and Jādū, 
Forsata's church was converted into a venerated mosque. See also 
Warfalli, *Some Islamic Monuments," II, Plates 57-59; René Basset, 
“Sanctuaires,” 378-80. 


- GHAMILA. The mosque here, according to al-Bārūnī, was located near 


what he considered to be an old Byzantine monastary; Lewicki, Études 
ibadites, I, 69-70. 


. IBNAYN. Ibnayn’s mosque continued to be visited until the end of the 


twelfth century. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 301; also Warfalli, 
“Some Islamic Monuments," II, Plates 40-56, 218. 


IDUNAT. See above, 103 and n. 101. 


IFATMAN. Ifātmān has early Ibädï associations, as it was the home of 
*Umar ibn Imkatan, one of the first teachers of the Qur'àn in the Jabal 
and an ‘атй of Abū I-Khattab. Like Forsata, it was also located near 
Roman or Byzantine fortifications. The last reference to it dates to 
the mid-eleventh century; see al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 142-43, 
504. 


IJITAL. This is another very old locality in the Jabal. In fact, Lewicki 
suggests that its name derives from the place name Getullu, a Roman 
way station indicated on ancient maps (Études ibadites, 1, 33-34). An 
important teacher of the ninth century, Abu Maymün, is associated 
with Ijitāl, as well as Abū Tahir Ismā'īl ibn Muhammad al-Jitālī, the 
author of several treatises. See René Basset, *Sanctuaires," 435; also 
Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, 95-96. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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IJNAWUN. A principal political centre during the ninth century (when 
it already had 12,000 olive trees), Ijnāwun became the meeting place 
for 66 Ibādī savants who converged here from the entire province. 
Its governor was the noted scholar Abū ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Janāwunī. See al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 189; Motylinski, Le 
Djebel Nefousa, 88. 


JADU. Jādū was the main departure point for caravans heading for 
the Bilād al-Sūdān, particularly along the central route via the Fazzān. 
From the second half of the tenth to the early eleventh century, Jādū 
was the political centre and a gathering place for shaykhs of the Jabal. 
Its mosque was in close proximity to the market, as well as to the Jew- 
ish quarter and synagogue, which al-Bakrī, drawing on the lost work 
of Ibn al-Warrāq, described in his Description de l’Afrique septentri- 
onale, 25-27 /9-10. See also al-Darjini, Tabagāt al-mashāyikh, 89; Ibn 
Hawqal, Sürat al-ard, 1, 95. Al-Shammākhī says people came from 
all over the Jabal to Jadü's markets, the days of which, al-Darjint 
explains, were designated specifically for different tribes. Near Jadü 
was a sanctuary en route from Ijnàwun. See René Basset, “Sanctu- 
aires," 96-97; also Warfalli, “Some Islamic Monuments," II, Plate 201; 
Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, 89. 


KABĀW. Kabaw is a name associated with the Berber word for refuge 
and probably existed since Roman times. See Warfalli, “Some Is- 
lamic Monuments," I, 54-79; II, Plates 16-17; Motylinski, Le Djebel 
Nefousa, 105; René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 378. 


LALUT. An important entrepot between the Tripolitanian coast and 
the Sahara, Lalüt was a centre of Ibadi intellectuals of the western 
Jabal. Al-Shammakhi refers to Lalit as existing in the mid-ninth cen- 
tury (Kitāb al-siyar, 197), and it remained an independent district in 
the next century under its own hakim. See Warfalli, I, 54-79; II, Plates 
1-15; Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, 107; René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 
373-14. 


MIRI. Already in existence in the eighth century, Miri had a mosque 
where the Imäm ‘Abd al-Wahhāb used to pray during his years in the 
Jabal; see al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 239. 


MARSAWUN. This place name is associated with a mosque last cited 
in a biography of the fourteenth century. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


SHARWAS. Another Ibādī centre of the Jabal, Sharwas was well in- 
habited and distinguished by Ibn Hawgal as one of two towns in the 
Jabal whose mosque included a minbar. Using a tenth-century source, 
al-Shammakhi described it as located five days south from Tripoli and 
one of the stages for caravans arriving from the Sudan, especially from 
Takrūr (Kitāb al-siyar, 273). Its extensive ruins are comparable to 
those at Jādū, and a reference in the Kitāb al-istibsär suggests that 
it had fortifications of Byzantine origin. See Lewicki, Études ibadites, 
43-44; al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 26/9; War- 
falli, “Some Islamic Monuments," II, Plates 109—48, 209-217; Motylin- 
ski, Le Djebel Nefousa, 100; René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 386-87. 


TAGHARWIT. The Ibadis of Tagharwit fled to Warjla following the 
Zanàta incursions of the tenth century. One of the oldest towns in 
the Jabal, its ruins attest to fortified granaries or qusür surrounded 
by a rampart of large dressed blocks that Lewicki attributes to Ro- 
man or Byzantine construction. See his "Ibadica 2," 109; also al- 
Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 296, 219. During its heyday in the first 
half of the tenth century, according to al-Shammakhi, there lived 70 
Ibādī shaykhs known as the ashāb al-galansuwāt (a reference to their 
tall headgear); Kitab al-siyar, 219, 293, 296. 


TALAT NUMRAN. This was the home town of Shayba al-Dijji, the flag 
bearer of the Ibādīs” disastrous stand at the battle of Mani (896). 
In al-Shammakhi’s time, an oratory called Bi Shiba was still a place 
of pilgrimage; Kitāb al-siyar, 235, 266-67, 269; also Motylinski, Le 
Djebel Nefousa, 87. 


TARDAYT. Tārdayt was a centre for the eastern Jabal and noted by al- 
Bakri for its three fortresses; Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 
25/9. Its ruins consist of a mosque, cisterns, and markets; Lewicki, 
Études ibādites, 141-44; Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, 85. 


TASRAR. According to al-Shammakhi, its musalla was still attracting 
pilgrims in the sixteenth century. 


TIGHARMIN. The oldest reference to Tigharmin dates to the tenth 
century, when, according to al-Shammakhi, its olives were famous 
for their vigour. See his Kitāb al-siyar, 253-54, 303, 535. But like 
Tāgharwīt, its inhabitants left under the pressures of Zanāta incur- 
sions in the tenth century; Despois, Le Djebal Nefusa, 268-69, 287, 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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305. Nearby was the sanctuary of one of its hakims, which remained 
popular until the sixteenth century. See René Basset, "Sanctuaires," 
377. 


TIMASMAS. [ts location is only vaguely known, but the Tasmiya 
mashāhid al-Jabal mentions seven funerary monuments as venerated 
places for Ibādī pilgrims. First cited in a biography of the second 
half of the eighth century, it is last mentioned in the twelfth. See 
al-Shammakhi, Kitàb al-siyar, 328, 499; René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 
384. 


TĪMUSALLĪT. A celebrated musallā or oratory of Umm Yahya is cited 
in the first half of the eighth century. 


TIN MASGHŪRA. An important village in the region of Fossatà, Tin 
Masghüra had the mosque of Abü Mansür Ilyäs, a martyr of the Battle 
of Mänü. An early reference dates the town to the end of the eighth 
century, while the last dates to the twelfth. The gap in between falls 
during the period of Zanäta incursions of the tenth century. A town 
of a similar name, Amaskür, appears in the sources situated five days 
from Sijilmäsa. See Lewicki, Études ibadites, 116-17; Motylinski, Le 
Djebel Nefousa, 91. 


TĪSEMĀ. A sanctuary was dedicated to ‘Asim al-Sadrātī, one of the 
five “bearers of learning," and was cited by al-Barüni as popular with 
pilgrims. See René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 375. 


TŪNRĪRAT. The musallà of Tünrirat is associated with three people, 
two of whom were women; one, Umm Za‘rür, lived in the second half 
of the tenth century. The oratory was still part of the pilgrimage route 
of the fifteenth century and was located in the centre of the province 
of al-Rahibat. 


WīGHū. Wighü, situated on a route across the Jabal, was called a 
manzil, or “way station," by the chronicles, and perhaps was the base 
for ‘Abd al-Wahhāb's expedition against Tripoli in 811. Of its two 
mosques, one was subterranean. See Warfalli, “Some Islamic Monu- 
ments," I, 82-114; II, Plates 149-57; also René Basset, “Sanctuaires,” 
390. 


YAFRAN. Yafran continued to have an Ibādī population governed by 
its own semi-independent shaykhs in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. 
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FAZZAN. Several notable shaykhs originated from the Fazzän, an early 
centre of the Ibādī movement in the eastern Maghrib. These person- 
alities included Abū Mirdas, who visited Tāhart several times during 
the ninth century (al-Wisyānī, Kitab al-siyar, 16-17), and ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-Fazzani, whose correspondence with a fellow Ibadi in the 
Bilad al-Südàn is cited by al-Shammakhi (Kitab al-siyar, 264). An 
Ibādī community continued in the Fazzàn well into the tenth century, 
or perhaps even later; see Lewicki, “La répartition géographique," 
339-43. 


ZAWILA. An Ibādī centre from as early as the 760s, Zawila was at 
the heart of Ibādī trade with the central Bilad al-Sūdān and was con- 
nected to Jādū in the Jabal Nafüsa by Tiri, which al-Bakri describes 
as having plenty of water and dates and situated but three days from 
Jädü (Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 26-27). According to 
the Kitab al-istibsar, it was through Zawila that slaves coming from 
all parts of the Bilād al-Sūdān were channeled to Ifrīgiya and else- 
where; see al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrional, 26-30/10- 
12. Zawila was the capital of a small state founded in the early tenth 
century by ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Khattab al-Hawwārī. His descendants 
professed Ibadism and ruled until the end of the twelfth century. Al- 
Idrisi praised Zawila's dates and spoke as well of millet and barley; al- 
Idrīsī, La géographie d'Idrīsī, trans. A. Jaubert (Amsterdam, 1975), 
116, 120, 289; al-Mas'ūdī, Al- Tanbih wa-l-ishrāf, ed. М.Ј. de Goeje 
(Leiden, 1894), 90; al-Istakhri, Al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik, 40, 44, 46. 


KAWĀR. Lewicki concludes that Kawär was the Arab name applied 
to the sedentary and trading Tübü population of Kawär, which was 
later used for other Tūbū people of Tibesti, whether nomadic or semi- 
nomadic; “Sur l'oasis de Sbrū,” RAf (1939), 62. According to al- 
Ya'qübi, Kawar was some fifteen days south of Zawila, and was in- 
habited by a very mixed Muslim population, mostly Berbers who sold 
blacks. See Norris, The Tuaregs, 11. While Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and 
al-Ya*gūbī mention Kawār, al-Idrisi gives the most detailed account of 
the southern succession of its towns: al-Qasaba, with its date palms, 
Qasr Umm ‘Isa, Ankalās, the focal point of the oasis and the oldest 
and largest village, and finally Tamalma or Bilma. See Lewicki, “Le 
Sahara oriental,” in his Etudes maghrebines, II, 66-71. 
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. KANIM. From Kanim came the slaves that then passed through Kawär 
and Zawila. Relations between Känim and the Jabal Nafüsa are at- 
tested early in the ninth century by Abü ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Janāwunī, an early governor of the Jabal (see n. 13 above). 


AL-SAHIL. The continued presence of Ibadis in the Sahil in the twelfth 
century is suggested by an anecdote preserved in al-Wisyani (Kitāb al- 
siyar, 56-57) about 300 pious women who took to preaching Islam, 
presumably Ibādī Islam. The lack of later references could be the result 
of further emigration, as was the case for Tāhart and Tagharwit. Al- 
Shammakhi also mentions several shaykhs of the twelfth century who 
travelled about the Sähil region; Kitab al-siyar, 417-18. 


ZAWAGHA. This was the site of a sanctuary of Abū l-Hajar al-Zawaghi, 
who lived in the second half of the tenth century; Lewicki, *Quelques 
textes inédits," 291. Another notable from Zawāgha, Abū 1-Кһауг 
Tüzin al-Zawaghi, was mentioned as a pious shaykh of the early elev- 
enth century, which suggests an Ibādī presence in the Sahil beyond 
the ninth century. 


GHADAMIS. Al-Shammakhi refers to a trip made by the shaykh Abü 
Muhammad Wāfī ibn ‘Ammär al-Zawaghi and his halqa from the Jabal 
to Darj near Ghadāmis. The Ibādīs of Ghadàmis remained in close 
contact with those of the Jabal from the mid-eighth to fourteenth 
centuries. See Warfalli, “Some Islamic Monuments," II, Plates 60-72. 
On Ghadāmis, see also Ibn Khurradadhbih, Al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik, 
87. 


JABAL DAMMAR. Several Ibadi savants came from the Jabal Dammar 
region in the ninth century, and close relations were maintained with 
the Ibadi communities in the Jabal Nafüsa and Jarid. Although the 
Nukkari schism took root, there was still a strong Wahbi element 
well into the tenth century. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 575; 
Lewicki, Les ibadites en Tunisie, 8. 


AL-QAYRAWAN. Al-Zaidan, *Qayrawan," 203, 253, 292, 300, 303, 356, 
358, 366, 389, 390, usefully lists several Ibadi inhabitants. Drawing 
on a variety of sources, including such Ibadi writers as Ibn Sallàm, 
al-Darjīnī, and al-Shammakhi, he cites a dozen Ibadis, most of whom 
were jurists, from the mid-eighth to the early tenth century. For the 
presence of Ibādī jurists in al-Qayrawän, see Lewicki “Le culte du 
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bélier,” 196-200, in which some errant Berber ram-worshippers are 
set right by the Ibādī jurist Abū Sa'īd Sa‘id al-Hida'i, who was active 
towards the end of the ninth century. 


QASTILIYA — QANTRAR. Initially inhabited by Afariqa and Berbers, 
Qastiliya soon came to be settled by Nafūsa Ibādīs who remained 
staunch supporters of the dynasty to the end of the ninth century and 
maintained close relations with the Jabal Nafūsa; see al-Shammakhi, 
Kitāb al-siyar, 195, 219, 268. 


Masannān in the Qastiliya was on the route pilgrims used when making 
the hajj from the Oued Righ and was not far from Tagiyūs, where lived 
the noted Arab grammarian and teacher Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
ibn Sudrin, with whom, presumably, they could brush up their Arabic. 
See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 394, 517. Finally, al-Shammakhi 
also mentions (ibid., 431) traditionists coming from Masannān in the 
late eleventh century. 


Sur. Sūf was situated along the commercial routes between Qantnar 
and the Oued Righ. From there al-Shammākhī refers to an Ibādī 
savant, as well as a celebrated female Ibadi saint, Sarat al-Lawatiya, 
of the first half of the twelfth century. References to her are preserved 
in snatches of Berber poetry. See al-Shammākhī, Kitab al-siyar, 360- 
62, 440, 447-48, 463, 506-507, 511-12, 518-20; al-Darjini, Tabagāt 
al-mashayikh, I, 152, 156; II, 480, 482, 492, 499. 


WARJLA. Al-Bakri places Wārjlā in the same rank as Sijilmasa re- 
garding trade with Bilād al-Sūdān (Description de l'Afrique septentri- 
onale, 141). With its fortified husün, it comprised a considerable city 
(Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, III, 286) that already existed 
in the second half of the ninth century; see also Rouvillois-Brigol, 
Pays de Ouargla, 65. Wārjlā's role as a commercial entrepot needs 
only to be summarised, as it is the focus of Lewicki's lengthy “Les 
liaisons maghrebines sahariennes et soudanaises de la ville de Ouargla 
au Moyen Age,” in his Études maghrebines et soudanaises, I, 9-77. To 
paraphrase al-Idrisi, it was a city inhabited by wealthy families and 
powerful merchants who traveled to Bilad al-Südän as far as Ghana 
and Wangāra....they were in general Wahbi and Ibadi (Description 
de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 129-30). The men of Wārjlā were noted 
for their piety; the Siyar al-mashayikh lists 70 mustajab al-du‘a’ from 
the oasis (Lwow Ms. 277, 242, 251, 322). 
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Sadrāta's prosperity was due in part to the trans-Saharan trade, as 
well as its agriculture, which was based on an elaborate communal irri- 
gation system, the extent of which is clear from the aerial photographs 
in Marguerite van Berchem's works, e.g. "Sedrata, un chapitre nou- 
veau," 157-72. See also Cupperly, “L’ibadisme au XIIeme siècle,” 71. 
Due to the great influx of slaves through the oasis the population grad- 
ually became mixed, so that by the sixteenth century Leo Africanus 
wrote that the men for the most part are black; see his Description 
de l'Afrique, trans. Thomas Monod et al. (Paris, 1945), 438-39. A 
modern study estimates that about ten percent of Warjla's Ibadis are 
descendants from the original community; see M. Rouvillois-Brigol, 
Le pays de Ouargla: variations et organisations d'un éspace rural en 
milieu désertique, Sorbonne, Dept. de Géographie, no. 2 (Paris, 1975). 
As mentioned earlier, Sadräta has been a place of annual pilgrimage 
at the end of April for Ibadis from the Mzāb, Tunisia, and Tripoli- 
tania. See M. van Berchem, “Le Palais de Sedrata dans le désert 
Saharien," in Studies in Islamic Art and Architecture in Honour of 
Professor K.A.C. Creswell (Cairo, 1965), 8. For more on Wärjlä, see 
Rouvillois-Brigol, Le Pays de Ouargla; Aumassip et al., “Aperçu sur 
l'évolution du paysage quaternaire," 205-57; anonymous, *Notes pour 
servir a l'histoire d'Ouargla," RAf 64 (1923), 381-442. 


Осер RIGH. A later centre for Ibädism, communities of Wahbi and 
other Ibadi sub-sects remained semi-independent from the twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries. See Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, III, 186- 
87; Leo Africanus, Description de l'Afrique, 438-39. 


TĀDMAKKA. Connected to al-Qayrawàn via Warjla, Tādmakka al- 
ready at the end of the ninth century was a considerable commercial 
centre between North Africa and Gao. An often repeated bit of infor- 
mation is that the mother of Abū Yazid Makhlad ibn Kaydād, that 
thorn in the Fātimid flesh, was a slave from Tādmakka (Ibn Hammād, 
Histoire des rois ‘Obaidides, 33-34). An interesting passage from the 
Siyar al-mashāyikh refers to 40 horses at Tādmakka of which one had 
been used to make a pilgrimage. See Lewicki, “Quelques extraits 
inédits," 19, 24 n. 14; also his “Les origines et l'islamization de la 
ville de Tadmakka d’après les sources arabes,” RFHOM 66 (1979), 
163-68. 
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TAGDAOUST. Archaeological excavations corroborate al-Ya'gūbī's de- 
scription of “Ghast” as a prosperous oasis with fixed habitations (Kitab 
al-buldān, 22). The excavator, D. Robert-Chaleix even speculates that 
Tagdaoust was created under Maghribi impluse; see his “Une conces- 
sion medievale à Tegdaoust," 279-80. The third level, dating to the 
second half of the tenth century, indicates urban expansion and a do- 
mestic architecture arranged around a central courtyard, which could 
argue for a Maghribi precedent (ibid., 59, 95-96, 199). 


EASTERN ROUTE. Al-Bakri mentions a route linking Awjila to Wad- 
dàn, while al-Idrisi adds that Awjila was situated on that route along 
which a major part of the Bilād al-Sūdān trade passed en route to 
Kawār and Gao. See al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 
31/12; al-Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 132/157-58; 
al-Ya'qubi, Kitab al-buldān, 345; Ibn Hawqal Sūrat al-ard, I, 67; B.G. 
Martin, *Kanem, Bornu and the Fazzan: Notes on the Political His- 
tory of a Trade Route," JAH 10 (1968), 15. The northern terminus 
was either Awjila or Siwa in Egypt's western desert; see al-Bakri, De- 
scription de l'Afrique septentrionale, 35-36/14-15; Ibn Hawqal, Sürat 
al-ard, I, 155; al-Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 44/52. 
For the identification of Küfra as Sbrü, see T. Lewicki's intriguing 
article of 50 years ago, "Sur l'oasis de Sbrü." Regarding the reuse 
of toponyms, we note that the name Jādū, the Jabal Nafüsa's gate- 
way to the trans-Saharan trade, was reused far to the south. See R. 
Mauny, Tableau géographique de l'ouest africain au moyen áge d'aprés 
les sources écrites, la tradition et l'archéologie (Dakar, 1961), 139-41. 


CENTRAL ROUTE. Ibn Khaldün described Wārjlā as the door of the 
desert by which travellers from the Zāb must pass to get to the Bilād al- 
Südän with their goods (Histoire des berbères, III, 286). Those goods, 
incidentally, according to al-Idrisi, included dates en route to the Bilad 
al-Südän (Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 5). Lewicki makes 
the rather dubious suggestion that wheat from the Constantine region 
purchased at Jädü was then exported via Wārjlā to Chad. See his “Les 
liaisons maghrebines sahariennes et soudanaises," 60-62. For further 
references, see al-Bakrī, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 26- 
27/10; al-Ya‘qubr, Kitab al-buldān, 345; Ibn Hawqal, Surat al-ard, 
I, 104; al-Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, 141; al- 
Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 213-14; al-Wisyani, Kitab al-siyar, 140; 
Ibn Khaldün, Histoires des berbères, III, 201; Ibn Hammad, Histoire 
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des rois 'Obaīdides, 18/33-34; Mauny, Tableau géographique, 117; 
Bekri, “Le kharijisme berbere," 105; A. Bovill, The Golden Trade of 
the Moors (London, 1968), 101. 


WESTERN ROUTE. References: al-Bakri, Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 301, 324, 331-40/159, 172, 177-83; Ibn Khaldün, His- 
toire des berbères, III, 64—67; al-Ya'gūbī, Kitab al-buldan, 360; al- 
Mas‘üdi, AL Tanbih wa-l-ishraf, 39; Messier, “Muslim Exploitation,” 
33; J. Devisse, “Routes de commerce et échanges en afrique occidentale 
en relation avec la mediterranée,” RHES 50 (1) (1972), 42-73. 
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WE MAY NEVER KNOW just how pervasive was the legal and spiritual 
authority of the Ibadi shaykhs over Berber tribesmen. Their influence 
must surely have been considerable, operating as they did in the polit- 
ical and commercial centres. To these places, tribes of the surrounding 
regions, though relatively autonomous, would necessarily have been 
drawn by the symbiotic needs of the nomad and the townsman. The 
proliferation of qusur, or fortified strongholds, suggests the occasional 
collision of interests.! The expansion of the trade network, however, 
means there was cooperation of trading interests. On the one hand, 
we find Berber Ibadis with access to capital and markets, and on the 
other hand, Berber tribesmen in control of the vast spaces in between. 
Eighth? and ninth-century contact and trade with the trans-Sahara was 
initially through the Berber Ibadi merchants, who first travelled south- 
wards along an eastern route from Zawila to Kawar and to Kanim. As 
the trade increased in the ninth century, more of it shifted to a cen- 
tral route via Warjla and, even further west, through Sijilmasa and 
Tagdaoust. 

An eastern route (see Map 5) has been referred to earlier in Chapter 
IV, with its primary objective being Kawar.? While the central route by 


! Regarding the tradition of qusür, see E. Roche Le Mzab, architecture ibadite en 
Algérie (Paris, 1970), 58-59. 

2We recall that Abü ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Janawuni, a governor of the 
Jabal Nafüsa in the very beginning of the ninth century, not only spoke Arabic 
and Berber, but the language of Kanim. See Abū Zakariya’, Chronique, 144-74; 
al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar, 179-89. 

3For Kawär and citations of the primary sources, see Knut Vikgr, “The Early 
History of the Kawar Oasis," 78-83. 
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way of Warjla* was also used to reach Kawar, Ibadi merchants by the 
ninth century were going as far as Gao? by way of Tadmakka,$ and trade 
along this route enjoyed its heyday in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
So important an artery had it become, that it was via Tawzir that 
the Fatimid caliph, al-Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allāh, sent an expedition against 
Warjla during the early days of Fātimid expansion in the Maghrib.” 
Towards the end of the ninth century, merchants travelled further 
west from Warjla to Sijilmasa? and to Awdaghust? (whose most pros- 
perous period appears to have been in the tenth century),!° and finally 
all the way to present-day Ghana. It was along this route that the 
famous gold and salt trade passed, first developed by the Sufri Berbers 
of Sijilmasa, although Warjla, too, retained her importance as the sec- 
ond pole of the northern Sahara.!! While there has been a great deal 


*Warjlà is composed of several villages known today as Warjla, Chott, ‘Ayn 
Adjadja, Bamendil, Rouissat, and N'Goussa; together they form a continuous oasis. 
Al-Bakri, writing in the mid-eleventh century, described it as composed of seven 
strong qusür. In addition were other villages that one document set at over 300. 
See F. Deviras, "Traduction d'un manuscrit déposé à la mosquée de Ngoussa," 1938, 
cited by M. Rouvillois-Brigol, Pays de Ouargla (Paris, 1975), 15 n. 3. 

5Al-Darjīnī and al-Wisyānī both preserve the story of ‘Abd al-Wahhab's desire 
to travel to Gao and of his father's refusal. See Lewicki, "L'état nord-africain de 
Tāhart,” 523-24. 

SAl-Bakrī, Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 340/172. 

" Abü Zakariya’, Chronique, 221-23. Its history, however, goes back to the early 
eighth century, as indicated by an Ibadi text cited by G. Aumassip in the Bib- 
liothēgue des Pères Blancs de Ghardaia, “Aperçu sur l'évolution du paysage qua- 
ternaire et le peuplement de la région de Ouargla," Libyca 20 (1972), 237. See also 
Ibn Khaldün, Histoire des berbères, I, 171; III, 285. According to the oral tradi- 
tion of the oasis collected by the early French military presence, Wārjlā had earlier 
resisted the army of ‘Uqba ibn Nafi'; see Rouvillois-Brigol, Pays de Ouargla, 13 n. 
2. 

8 Siyar al-mashāyikh, Lwow Ms. no. 277, 299. In the tenth century, al-Istakhrī in 
his Al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik described Sijilmasa as lying on the borders of Tāhart. 
See Levtzion and Hopkins, Corpus, 41. 

9The ninth-century geographer al-Ya'gūbī is the first to cite Awdaghust; see the 
citation from his Kitab al-buldan in Levtzion and Hopkins, Corpus, 22. 

10Excavations have established its founding in the mid-eighth century. See J.D. 
Robert-Chaleix, *Une concession medievale à Tegdaoust" (Paris: Th. 3e cycle: His- 
toire, 1980), 279-80, 283. 

П ALIdrisi, living in and writing of the twelfth century, credited Wārjlā's mer- 
chants as important buyers of Ghana's gold, along with merchants from the western 
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written about both the gold!? and salt!? trade, neither were exclusively 
in Ibadi hands. 

As trade increased along the eastern and central routes, greater 
financing would have been necessary. Growing prosperity meant greater 
investment potential* Other goods! besides slaves were doubtless 
bought and sold all along the network,'® but it was slaves travelling 
the complete route that required the greatest financial backing. Trust 
among Ibadis may have led to a system of established credit or, at least, 
instances where merchants acted on behalf of wealthy fellow Ibadis.!” 
As a fraternal sect, Ibadis could have filled all of the roles in the triple 


Maghrib. See his Description de l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, trans. Dozy and de Goeje, 
9. 
12Some highlights of the gold trade are cited by M. Abitbol in his “Juifs maghre- 
bins et commerce transsaharien du VIIIe siécle," in Le Sol la parole et l'écrit 2 
(Paris, 1981), 563. 

13See P. Gouletquer, "Territoires et technique: le sel et le fer,” in N. Échard, ed., 
Métallurgies africaines: nouvelle contributions (Paris, 1983). Also see P.E. Lovejoy, 
Salt of the Desert Sun (Cambridge, 1986); Ann McDougall, “The Ijil Salt Industry: 
Its Role in the Precolonial History of the Western Sudan" (Ph.D. dissertation: 
University of Birmingham, 1980), and bibliography; Vikgr, “The Oasis of Salt." 

MDescribing the prosperity of the tenth century, W. Fischel observes that peo- 
ple wishing to safeguard their money began to deposit it with prominent people, 
including merchants. Of course, merchants themselves would have been ploughing 
their profits back into their business. See his Jews in the Economic and Political 
Life of Mediaeval Islam (London, 1937), 571. 

15The only specific commodity, besides the Lamtüna shields mentioned by al- 
Ya'qübi, are slaves. We have to wait until the eleventh century for al-Bakri's ref- 
erence to red cloth, which was exchanged for slaves. See Levtzion and Hopkins, 
Corpus, 64. Abü Zakariya' cites an amusing story of a camel-load of cloth that 
went as far as Tādmakka, only to return to Warjla because the trader to whom it 
was entrusted to took his instructions so literally. See Lewicki, *Quelques extraits 
inédits," 1-27. 

16Segmented trade could have been similarly financed with specialisations arising 
from points within the route. In such a case, it would not have been a matter of 
a single source financing the entire venture. Michael Brett has discussed the basic 
mechanism of the tenth-century trans-Saharan trade as being the less ostentatious 
demand of other sectors of the community. See his “Ifriqiya as a Market for Saharan 
Trade from the Tenth to Twelfth Centuries," JAH 10 (1969), 347-64. 

17For a much later comparison, see Louis Brenner, “The North African Trading 
Community in the Nineteenth-Century Sudan," in D.F. McCall and N.R. Bennett, 
eds., Aspects of West African Islam (Boston, 1971), 141. 
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classification of merchants by Abū l-Fadl al-Dimashqi in his treatise on 
trade.'® The first type of merchant, called khazzan, lays in a commodity 
whose abundance has lowered its price, then waits to reap a profit 
when the market price rises. The second itinerant type, rakkad, enters 
strange cities, and so must be canny, must learn as he goes, and must 
be resigned to the caprice of strange markets and customs. Finally, 
the third merchant, the exporter, mujahiz, remains at home exporting 
goods to trusty agents who sell and buy on his behalf. 

Studies of trading practices on the southern sub-Saharan end in- 
dicate that the system of credit and goods on consignment was ex- 
tremely complex.'? No doubt the same was true in the eighth century. 
As members of a distinct self-conscious community, individual Ibadi 
traders would have been dependent on other Ibadis—a kind of lifeline 
back across the desert. Inherent within this trading group was the 
mechanism for self-regulation. Though Ibadis came from many differ- 
ent Berber tribes, ultimate authority lay with the Imam, who was in 
turn dependant on a backing of tribal power.*? It was this symbiotic 
relationship that fostered their economic success. 

We have examined the means by which Ibadism survived after the 
fall of the Rustamids of Tahart in 909. The Imamate in its manifested 
state, zuhur, had come to an end, but the seed of the community’s 
identity not only survived, but actually flourished. Successive rings of 
the halqa formed an authoritative chain linking later generations and 
distant places to their Islamic origins. Invested with the authority of 
their learning, Ibadi shaykhs appear to have filled the vacuum left by 
the demise of the Imamate. Through their teaching in the halgas, they 
propagated and perpetuated the essence of Ibādism far beyond and long 
after the fall of Tahart, and went on to write prolifically in all branches 
of Ibadi scholarship. 


18See the discussion in N.A. Stillman, "East-West Relations in the Islamic 
Mediterranean in the Early Eleventh Century" (Ph.D. dissertation: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1975), 68. 

19Brenner, “The North African Trading Community,” 144; L.G. Colvin, “The 
Commerce of Hausaland, 1780-1833," in D.F. McCall and N.R. Bennett, eds., As- 
pects of West African Islam (Boston, 1971), 119; P.E. Lovejoy and S. Baier, “The 
Desertside Economy of the Central Sudan," IJAHS 8 (1975), 551-81. 

20Cordell, “Eastern Libya,” 22. 
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Over time, Ibädism thus percolated beyond the Jabal and the cen- 
tral Maghrib, borne along by those merchant-shaykhs in their ever- 
widening web of trade. Whether or not one fully agrees with Tadeus 
Lewicki that Ibadis carried the initial germ of Islam into the Bilad al- 
Südän, the seeds they sowed in the fertile soil of Berber North Africa 
grew deep roots, roots still strong and vigourous today. 
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In the arrangement adopted here, the Arabic definite article (al-) at 
the beginning of an entry, the transliteration symbols for the Arabic 
letters hamza (’) and ‘ayn (‘), and distinctions between different letters 
transliterated by the same Latin character (e.g. d and d) are ignored 


for purposes of alphabetization. 


‘Abbasid, ‘Abbasids, 29-30, 37-39, 40, 45-47, 
56, 79, 82, 100, 117n, 118, 122, 123, 125, 
129. See also Banü Häshim 
army, 39; authority, 81, 86, 97; Baghdad, 
5; caliphs, 37; da'wa, 29, 30, 36; dynasty, 
17, 27; generals, 4, 80, 143; governors, 4, 
58; period 41, 91; revolution, 42, 81; state, 
43 

‘Abd al-A'là ibn Hudayj al-Ifrīgī, 99 

‘Abd al-Hamid al-Fazzānī, 153 

Abd al-Jabbàr ibn Qays al-Muradi, 45, 122 

‘Abd al-Khattäb al-Ma'āfirī, 27, 54n, 58 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, Umayyad caliph, 
29, 32, 33n, 80, 94n 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Sakardid al-Sanhaji (Sufri), 
123 

‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn Habib, 38n, 77, 78, 78n, 
79, 100 

‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam, first Rustamid 
Imam, 4, 5, 6, 7, 27, 46-48, 50-52, 53, 54, 
59, 60, 80, 85, 124, 139 
as ideal Imam, 49, 50, 51, 60, 85; governor 
of al-Qayrawan, 124n 

‘Abd al-Wahhāb ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmän, second 
Rustamid Imam, 4, 5, 6, 27, 41n, 43, 46, 48, 
48n, 49, 49n, 50-58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 
81, 82n, 83, 115n, 120, 123, 126, 128, 128n, 
135, 139, 150, 160n. See also Figures 3-5 
(Kitab masā'il Nafüsa al-Jabal), 57; Imām- 
ate of, 51-58, 83n, 125 

‘Abd al-Wahhāb al-Hawwārī, 44n 

‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Yazid al-Hawwari, 122n 

‘Abd al-Warith, 7 

‘Abd Allāh ibn al-‘Abbäs, 25, 25n, 48n 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Aghlab, 57 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Khattab al-Hawwari, 119, 
153 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ibad al-Tamīmī, 94, 94n 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Mas'üd al-Hawwārī, 119 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Mas'ūd al-Tujibi, 45 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Rabī*, 37n 
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‘Abd Allāh ibn Wahb al-Rāsibī, 26n 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Yazid al-Fazārī, 22n 

Abdīlān, 147, 148 

Abhä II, Nestorian bishop, 91, 91n 

Abū ‘Abd Allāh al-Shi'i (Fatimid), 6 

Abū 'Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn Sudrīn, 155 

Abū 'Ammār ‘Abd al-Hamid al-A'mā, 55n 

Abū Bakr, caliph, 26n 

Abū Bakr ibn Aflah, fourth Rustamid Imam, 
5, 6, 18, 83 

Abū Bilal Mirdäs ibn Udayya al-Tamīmī, 21, 
24, 26, 26n, 97n 

Abü Hafs ‘Amrüs ibn Fath, 141n 

Abü Hanifa, 48n 

Abū Härün, 141n 

Abū Hātimal-Malzūzī (one of the five hamalat 
al-‘ilm), 4, 39, 40, 49, 119, 123, 124, 124n 

Abū Hātim Yūsuf ibn Muhammad, sixth Rus- 
tamid Imām, 5, 6, 8, 60, 128 

Abū Ja'far al-Mansür, 'Abbāsid caliph, 37, 39, 
79 

Abū l-‘Abbäs, 79 

Abū l-‘Arab, 1, 97n 

Abū I-Fadl Dimashqi, 162 

Abū 1-Најаг al-Zawāghī, 154 

Abū l-Hasan Ayyüb, 57n 

Abū 1-Нагг, 34n 

Abū l-Khattàb ‘Abd al-A'lā ibn al-Samh al- 
Mafāfirī (Ibadi Imam and one of the five 
hamalat al- т), 4, 38, 39, 45, 45n, 46-49, 
56, 57n, 113n, 116, 119, 121, 123, 124, 128, 
135, 139, 143, 149 
army of, 118 

Abū I-Khayr Tūzīn al-Zawaghi, 154 

Abū |-Oāsim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, Fatimid 
caliph, 132 

Abū l-Qàsim Yazīd ibn Makhlad, 141n 

Abū I-Rabi* Sulayman ibn Yakhlaf al-Mazātī, 
9, 21 

Abū |-Rabī' Sulayman ibn Zarqün, 142 
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Abū |-Yagzān Muhammad ibn Aflah, fifth 
Rustamid Imäm, 5, 6n, 8, 59, 60, 101, 140 

Abü Mansür Ilyäs al-Nafüsi, 58n, 152 

Abü Maymün, 141n 

Abū Mirdās, 153 

Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Khayr, 
138n 

Abū Muhammad 'Abd Allāh ibn Muhammad 
al-Lawātī, 10 

Abū Muhammad Майї ibn 'Ammār al- 
Zawāghī, 154 

Abū Nüh, 22n 

Abü Qurra al-Yafrani (Sufri), 4, 46, 123 

Abū Sa'Td al-Hidā"ī, Ibāģī jurist, 155 

Abū Salīd al-Oalhātī, 22n 

Abū Sālim, 34n 

Abū Sufyān Mahbüb ibn al-Rāķil, 22n, 25n, 
58n 
Kitab, 25 

Abū T&hir Ismà'il ibn Muhammad al-Jitali, 
149 

Abū 'Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Janāwunī, 
governor of the Jabal Nafüsa, 57n, 63, 65, 
83, 150, 154, 159 

Abū "Ubayda ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Oāsim, 34n 

Abü 'Ubayda Muslim ibn Abi Karima al- 
Tamīmī, 22n, 25, 25n, 26, 26n, 33n, 45n, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 93, 95, 139 

Abū ‘Umar ibn Hafsün, 132 

Abū Yazid al-Khwārizmī, 25 

Abü Yazid Makhlad ibn Kaydäd, 55n, 65, 
141n, 156 

Abū Yünus Wasim ibn Sa'īd, 64 

Abū Zakariya’ Islitan al-Tükiti, 65 

Abū Zakariyà' Yahya ibn Abi Bakr al- 
Warjlàni, 9, 26, 47, 48, 48n, 49, 50, 52, 53, 
54n, 60, 115n, 122, 139, 140n, 143, 161n 
Kitab al-sira wa-akhbār al-a’imma, 9, 10, 
13, 53, 139 

Abun-Nasr, J.M., 44n 

“Abyssinians,” 81, 82 

Adharbayjan, 37 

‘Adi ibn Zayd, 96n, 7 

al-Adjam, 111 

Afāriga, 65, 102, 102n, 107, 109, 110, 155 

Aflah ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, third Rustamid 
Imam, 4-7, 25, 55n, 59, 83, 101, 116n, 140 

Afran, see Band Yafran 

Aghlabid, Aghlabids, 14, 56, 56n, 57n, 78, 
128, 129, 131 
Amir of Tripoli, 56, 57; authority, 56, 57, 
58, 143; expansion, 59 

Aghram Inàn, 103n, 106, 107, 147, 148 

al-Aghwāt, 147, 148 
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ahl al-kitab (“People of the Book,” Christians 
and Jews living under Islamic rule), 97, 
121n 

al-Ahnaf ibn Qays al-Tamīmī, 94, 95 

al-Ahwaz, 69 

*A'isha, 48n 

'ajam (term used for non-Arabic speak- 
ers, hence in North Africa often meaning 
*Christians"), 101, 102, 103n, 107, 108 

Ajdābīya, 133 

al-Akhtal, 93 

*Alī ibn Abr Tālib, caliph, 18 

amän ("guarantee of security"), 125n 

Amaskür, 144n, 152 

tāmil ("governor"), 56, 87, 149 

Aminagh, 117n 

amir al-mu'minin (“Commander of the Faith- 
ful," the caliph), 15, 18 

Amir of Tangier, 77 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As, 72, 74, 75, 116, 120n 

Anir, 147, 148 

Ankalàs, 153 

Arab, Arabs, 5, 116 
chroniclers, 90; empire, 67; generals, 114; 
relations with Berbers, 116 

Arabic, 140 

Arkàn, 147, 149 

Armenia, 37 

‘agabiya (“factional solidarity"), 129 

ashäb al-galansuwāt (title of Ibadi shaykhs), 
151 

‘Asim al-Sadrātī (one of the five hamalat al- 
*ilm), 45n, 123, 152 

al-'askariya (tribesmen of Nafüsa living in 
Tāhart), 125. See also Nafüsa 

Atik, 95 

*Ātika, 32 

Aumassip, G., 160n 

Aures Mountains (variant: Awras), 56, 62, 63, 
99, 131, 141n 

Awdaghust, 160, 160n 

Awjila, 120, 133, 157 

*Ayn Adjadja, 160n 

Azäriqa (extremist Khawarij), 18, 19, 20. See 
also Khawarij 

Azd, Azdi, Arab tribe, 30, 31, 32, 34, 34n, 36, 
37, 95, 96 

Azd al-Sarāt, Arab tribe, 93 

Azd 'Umān, Arab tribe, 30, 32, 33, 36, 91, 
93n 

al-'Aziz b'illāh, Fatimid caliph, 144n 

tazzāba (“Council of Twelve"), 55n, 141, 141n 





Bàb Hawwära, 134n 
Badr, battle of (624), 44n 
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Bäghäy, 99, 106, 107, 111, 134 
Christians of, 107, 110 

Baghdad, 1, 5 

Bakr ibn al-Wähid, 101n 

Bakr ibn Wa'il, 91, 91n, 92n 
Chi ans of, 94, 95 

al-Bakrī, Abū 'Ubayd ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, 4, "ën, 86, 109, 110, 122, 132, 134, 
148, 150, 151, 153, 155, 157, 160n, 161n 
Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, 
49n, 73, 126n 

Bamendil, 160n 

Bantiyüs, 106, 107 
Christians of, 107, 110 

Banü Dammar, Berber tribe, 64 

Banü Häshim, Arab tribe, 117n. See also 
‘Abbasids 

Band Khattab, Berber tribe, 144n 

Bani Masala, Berber tribe, 55, 55n, 56, 63, 
128, 128n 

Banü Nàjiya, Arab tribe, 96 

Banü Warfallī, Berber tribe, 134 

Banü Yafran (variant: Āfran), Berber tribe, 
54, 58, 66 

Banü Zammür, Berber tribe, 117n 

barā'a (“foreswearing of all contact with non- 
believers”), 20, 21, 29 

Barqa, in Cyrenaica, 72, 100n, 102, 111, 116n 

al-Barrādī, Abū |-Fadl Abū |-Oāsim ibn 
Ibrāhīm al-Dammarī, 8, 10, 25n, 26 
Kitab al-jawahir al-muntagāt, 10-11, 22n 

al-Barūnī, Muhammad ibn Ahmad, 49, 152 

al-Bagra, 4, 19, 20, 22n, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 
34n, 35, 37, 40, 41, 47, 48n, 50, 53, 60, 68, 
69, 80, 84, 86, 92n, 93, 94, 96, 100, 124n, 
138-39, 140, 142 
canals, 69n; Ibadis, 37-39, 40, 48; origins 
of Ibádism in, 3; salt marshes, 68-69; slave 
market, 69n, 70, 71 

Basset, Henri, 7 

Basset, Rene ("Les sanctuaries du Djebel Ne- 
fousa"), 12 

Batiha, 69 

Bātin al-Marj, 125n 

bay'a ("oath of loyalty"), 79 

bedouins, 127, 146n 

Berber, Berbers, 1, 2, 7, 15, 38, 46, 54, 65, 70, 
71, 77, 80, 84, 89, 90, 97, 98, 98n, 100, 102, 
104, 105, 113-15, 122, 123, 124, 124n, 126, 
150, 153, 155 163 
armies, 49; Christians, 99, 100n, 114, 121n; 
conversion to Islam, 42, 42n, 65, 82, 83, 
90, 100, 113, 115, 121; genealogists, 114n; 
groups, 117; guard, 77; leaders, 139; oppo- 
sition, 36; poetry, 155; rebellion, 39; rela- 
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tions with Arabs, 116; revolts, 59, 79, 100, 
120, 121; slaves, 67, 68, 75, 77, 78, 100, 
119n; society, 139; trade, 58; tradition, 139; 
tribal leaders, 47; tribalism, 5; tribes, 3, 38, 
41, 45, 50, 51, 55, 55n, 58, 58n, 59, 67, 78, 
80, 97, 100, 102n, 114, 121, 121n, 123n, 
124, 162; tribesmen, 159; women, 39n, 68, 
76n, 77 

Biläd al-Südän, 51, 63, 64, 67, 70, 79, 81, 82n, 
83-86, 101n, 126, 133, 137, 150, 153, 155, 
157, 163 

Bilizma, 134 

Bilma, 153 

Bishshara, 106, 107 

Biskra, 106, 107 
Christians of, 107, 110 

Black slaves, 68, 69, 74, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
86. See also slave trade, slaves, slavery 

Brett, Michael, 51, 75, 161n 

Brunschvig, Robert, 75, 82 

Bu Ngem, 121, 134 

Bü Shiba, 151 

Bughtüra, 103n, 106, 107 

al-Bughtūrī, Maqrin ibn Muhammad 
Kitāb siyar mashāyikh Nafūsa, 11, 142n 

Byzacene, 101, 109 

Byzantines, see also Rüm 
fortifications, 148, 149, 151 


caliph, caliphs, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 37 
authority, 24-25 

Cap Bon, 106, 107 

Carthage, 100, 106, 108, 111 

Catholic church, 98 

Chad, 157 

China, 34n, 95 

Chott, 160n 

Christian, Christianity, Christians, 3, 5, 89- 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 98n, 99, 99n, 101, 101n, 
102, 103, 105; 114, 121, 124n. See also 
Catholic church, 'Ibad 
antecedents among the Berbers, 3, 98, 100, 
101, 103, 120, 120n, 121; churches, 103, 
108, 110; communities, 100, 101, 121n; and 
the ‘Ibadis, 89-105; martyrs, 108; migra- 
tion, 102n; monasteries, 108, 109; Mono- 
physite, 96; of Carthage, 97n; pre-Islamic, 
120; support, 99 

Christian-Berber confederation, 99, 100, 109, 
124 

Companions of the Prophet Muhammad, 76. 
See also Prophet Muhammad 

Corippus, 131 

Crone, Pati 

Cuperly, Pierre, 144n, 145n 

Cyrenaica, 116n, 131 
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Dalton, W., 127, 128n 

Damascus, 1 

dar al-Islam (“realm of Islam"), 75, 84 

dār al-kufr ("realm of the unbelievers” ), 20 

Darj, 141, 154 

al-Darjini, Abū I'Abbās Ahmad ibn Sa'īd, 9, 
10, 11, 22n, 25n, 99n, 154, 160n 
Kitāb tabaqat al-mashayikh, 10 

Darkal, 145 

Davis, John, 115n 

Dawid al-Qibilli (one of the five hamalat al- 
т), 45 

Despois, J. (Le Djebel Nefousa), 148 

Dhikr asma’ ba'd shuyükh а1- Wahbiya (anon- 
ymous), 12 

difā' (defensive counterpart to shirā” ), 21, 22 

Donatism, Donatist, Donatists, 97, 98, 104, 
106, 114 
concept of authority, 97, 98 


Egypt, 37, 58, 116, 131, 157 

Ennami, A.K., 7, 21n, 23n, 24 
Ethiopians, 74 

Euphrates, 71n, 95 

Evans-Pritchard, E.E., 85, 141n, 146n 


Fahs Mornāg (or Gumi), 108 

Fās, 106, 108 

Fatimid, Fatimids, 6, 9, 55n, 66, 75n, 137, 
144n, 160 
army in 909, 3; generals, 78 

Fazzān, 62, 63, 66, 73, 74, 75, 81, 82, 111, 
118, 120n, 126n, 133, 147, 150, 153. See 
also Figures 11-12 

Fillamajna, 132 

figh (Islamic jurisprudence), 140 

al-firga al-najiya (“saved sect"), 20 

Fischel, W., 161n 

fitna (First Civil War), 18 

Forsatä, 103, 103n, 106, 108, 147, 149 

Fossatä, 152 

France, attacked by Umayyads, 79 

Frend, W.H.C., 98 

Fugha, 133 


Gao, 156, 157, 160, 160n 

Garamantes of the Fazzàn, 120, 121 

Getullu, 149 

Ghadämis, 62, 63, 75, 120, 121, 141, 144n, 
147, 154 

Ghamila, 103n, 106, 108, 147, 149 
mosque, 108 

Ghana, 155, 160, 160n 

Gharian district, 62, 63, 119, 134 

Ghast, 157 

Ghawth ibn Sulayman, al-Mansür's gādī in 
Egypt, 38n 
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Gibb, H.A.R., 16 

gold trade, 160, 161, 161n 
grain, 84 

Greek, 102n 

Gregory, Pope, 97, 97n 
Gumi, 106, 108 


Habash, 82. Sec also “Abyssinians” 
hadith (sayings of the Prophet and other early 





conflict with Muhallabids, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 35n, 36, 36n 

Hajjār ibn Abjar, 92n 

hàkims (“learned men"), 138, 138n, 152 

Halbiya, 32n, 41n 

halga ("circle [of students]”), 11, 140, 141, 
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FIGURE la: A silver half drachm issued by al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra 
as governor of Khurāsān. 

The portrait on the obverse is derived from the Sasanian portrait of 
Khusrau II. On the reverse is a fire altar flanked by two attendants. The 
inscriptions are in Pahlavi and give the name of the mint, Bishapür, and the 
date of AH 76 (695 AD). (BM Catalogue 224, courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum). 


FIGURE lb: A half drachm issued by Rawh ibn Hātim, a great-grandson 
of al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufra. 


Struck in 146/763, it still shows the Sasanian royal portrait, but the 
inscriptions are in Küfic. The obverse inscription reads: “al-Mahdt Muham- 
mad / ibn amir al-mu'minin." On the reverse, to the left of the fire alter, the 
inscription reads: тїтта amara bihi Rawh ibn Найт, “Among the things 
ordered by Rawh ibn Hātim.” To the right is the mint Tabaristān and date. 
(BM, 82-5-25-2, courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum). 


FIGURE 1c: An early copper fals struck in Ifriqiya. 

On the obverse is the simple legend: duriba hatha / al-fals / bi-Ifrīgiya, 
“This fals was struck in Ifrīgiya,” while on the reverse we find the date: 
sana ithnayn / wa-arba'īn / wa-mi'a, “[In] the year 142.” (BM Catalogue 
86, courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum). 


FIGURE 2a: An Umayyad dirham struck in Ifrīgiya in 118/736. 

The obverse bears the kalima inscription with the mint and date included 
in the margin. The reverse field inscription is the standard Umayyad one, 
derived from Sürat al-Ikhläs (112), vs. 1-4: Allah ahad Allah / al-samad lam 
yalid wa-lam yülad wa-lam yakun / lahu kufüwan ahad, *God is One, God 
is the Eternal, He does not beget nor is He begotten, and none is like unto 
Him." The margin bears an inscription taken from Sürat Yünus (10), v. 33: 
“Muhammad is the messenger of God, who sent Him with guidance and the 
religion of truth that he might make it supreme over all other religions." 
(BM Catalogue 288, courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum). 


FIGURES 2b-c:. Dirhams struck in the name of Yazid ibn Hàtim from 
the North African mint of *Abbāsīya (b) in 155/771 and (c) in 173/789. 
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The inscriptions are standard for the ‘Abbasid period and bear, in addi- 
tion, the name *Yazīd” below the reverse field. The obverse field bears the 
kalima with part of Surat al-Tawba (9), v. 33, in the margin. On the reverse 
we read: Muhammad rasül Allah, "Muhammad is the Messenger of God,” 
and the mint and date appear in the margin. The date of (c) is significant, 
as it postdates Yazid's death by three years. This cannot be attributed to 
provincialism, as ‘Abbasiya was the principal mint. Rather it suggests that 
Yazid's name continued to be used as a guarantee of currency in the interests 
of economic stability. (BM 72-6-13-1, 49-8-3-132; courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum). 


FIGURES 3-5: Southern Tunisia and the Jarid: scenes from today of 
the traditional setting for the activities of the early Ibadi community 
in this area. 


The second Rustamid Imam, ‘Abd al-Wahhāb, welded spiritual authority 
over Ibadi communities throughout the eastern and central Maghrib. One 
Ibādī chronicler, Abū Zakariya’, likened these colonies “as the calf to the 
cow." The Imām ‘Abd al-Wahhāb reinforced his influence through letters 
of instruction on spiritual as well as pragmatic matters, urging them, for 
example, to labour and plant trees. In time, several schools emerged in the 
Jarid that attracted students from the Jabal Nafüsa and Oued Righ. During 
the Rustamid Imämate, spiritual authority, however, rested with the Imam 
in the capital Tāhart in modern western Algeria. Ibadi communities contin- 
ued to prosper in the Jarid, where Ibadi doctrine was actively observed and 
passed on by merchant-shaykhs, whose travels in search of further learning 
and commercial opportunities extended Ibadi influence beyond the Jarid of 
eastern Tunisia to as far as the Biläd al-Südän. (Photo: Ann Jousiffe) 


FIGURE 6: Ghadämis, an old Berber town. 


Several large Ibadi communities were to be found throughout southern 
Tunisia in the eighth century AD. Ghadamis, pictured here, was one of them 
and the home of Ismail ibn Darrār al-Ghadāmsī, one of the hamalat al- 
"ilm. Leaving North Africa, he travelled to Iraq to study in al-Basra, where, 
according to sectarian tradition, he studied Ibādī precepts at the feet of Abū 
‘Ubayda. Thus equipped, he returned to his homeland, Ifriqiya, as one of the 
“five bearers of learning" along with ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Rustam. Ibadism 
had deep roots in Berber towns like Ghadämis. (Photo: Ann Jousiffe) 


FIGURE 7: Ghadämis, the old slave market. 
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In the 660s, ‘Uqba ibn Näfi‘ marched his Arab army deep into the Libyan 
hinterland to seize towns and capture slaves. The ninth-century historian Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam reckoned the number at over a thousand. Returning north- 
ward, ‘Uqba exacted further slaves from Ghadämis, Qafsa, and Qastiliya. 
Berber reaction to decades of enslavement led to their developing a new 
slave source in the Biläd al-Südän. With the final cessation of war between 
the Ibādīs and the ‘Abbasid governors in 763, Ibādī communities in southern 
Tunisia and the Jabal Nafüsa were left to govern themselves and continue 
their monopoly of the trans-Saharan trade. This included slaves, a traffic 
that continued well into the nineteenth century, when this particular slave 
market was active. (Photo: Ann Jousiffe) 


FIGURE 8: Nālūt, Jabal Nafūsa. 


Nālūt was an important Ibādī entrepôt, an intellectual centre of the 
western Jabal Nafüsa as well as a place of pilgrimage. Several notable Ibādī 
teachers are cited in the tabagāt literature as coming from Nalüt and teaching 
there. From such centres in the Jabal Nafüsa, the heartland of North African 
Ibadism, knowledge of the law was acquired. It was this knowledge that 
formed the foundation of authority within the community. By disseminating 
this knowledge through teaching, teachers became links in a chain going back 
to Basran purity. Through the dispersion of knowledge came the diffusion 
of authority. The means of this dispersion was the halga, a circle of students 
gathering around a celebrated teacher. (Photo: Ann Jousiffe) 


FIGURE 9: Detail from a converted church. 


This seventh-century rondel depicts Christ and was from a church that 
had been converted into a mosque in southern Tunisia. Christian churches, 
names, and communities are to be found co-existing with the early Ibadi 
communities at the end of the eighth and early ninth centuries. With time, 
Christian churches were converted to mosques or became places of pilgrim- 
age. In Tāhart, Christians continued to play an active part in the capital's 
politics, providing the Imams with a valuable counterweight in their dealings 
with the tribes. Like other rich men of the city, they were merchants and 
had their own church and market. (Photo: Chris Sanders) 


FIGURE 10: Sharwās mosque inscription. 


An important Ibādī centre in the Jabal Nafūsa, Sharwas had Byzantine 
Christian origins. Its mosque's inscription, from the early tenth century, 
reflects this by including Jesus among the prophets. It quotes the Qur'anic 
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verse in Sürat al-Baqara (2), v. 136, that asserts the equality of the divine 
truths revealed on the one hand to Muhammad and on the other to the 
Judaic patriarchs and prophets, including Jesus: “We believe in God and 
that which hath been sent down to us, and that which hath been sent down 
to Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and that 
which was delivered unto Moses, and Jesus, and that which was delivered 
unto the prophets from their Lord; we make no distinction between any of 
them, and unto God we are resigned." (Photo: P. Kenrick) 


FIGURES 11-12: The Fazzän of southern Libya. 


In the south of Libya lived the Mazäta tribe around the oasis of Jufra. 
Their camel breeding was the basis for later economic growth and great 
wealth. The success of Ibādism itself in North Africa was proverbially 
founded on Mazäta wealth. The capital's very economy was dependent on 
Mazāta revenues, without which, an Ibadi historian writes, Tahart's mar- 
ket would have crashed (see Chapter VI, n. 30.) High finance aside, town 
dwellers too owned shares in herds—the practice continued into the twen- 
tieth century with people in the coastal region owning shares of camel and 
sheep stock in the Fazzàn. Tribal and sedentary Ibädis shared an often 
symbiotic relationship. (Photo: Ann Jousiffe) 


FIGURES 13-14: The Fazzan and beyond. 


On the northern fringes of the Sahara, Ibadi merchants created a monop- 
oly of the trans-Saharan trade. The distances they covered were vast, and 
journeys often lasted years. We frequently find references to merchant- 
shaykhs whose travels surely had business as well as scholarly objectives. 
As brother sectarians, the Ibadi merchants may have been able to solve 
the inherent logistical problems of long-distance trade and thus introduce a 
measure of uniformity and predictability. Initially, Ibādī trade was with the 
regions around Lake Chad. Subsequent expansion led them and Islam into 
west Africa. (Photo: Ann Jousiffe) 
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